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CHAPTER  I 

Hermia  Lyndon  leaned  back  in  her  chair  listening 
to  the  rustle  of  the  breeze  in  the  Royal  Palm  above 
her  head.  The  harsh  murmur  was  strange  to  ears 
accustomed  to  the  soft  flutter  of  English  foliage.  The 
puff  of  sea  wind  which  had  just  stirred  the  gardens  of 
the  Hotel  Santa  Catalina  swayed  the  purple  bougain- 
villia  overflowing  the  broad  verandah  in  a  torrent  of 
magnificent  colour.  A  pretty  fly-catcher  darted  from 
the  feathery  boughs  of  a  Canary  pine,  seized  its  in- 
visible prey  and  flitted  back  to  its  perch ;  a  bright 
dragon-fly  flashed  by,  glowing  with  light  till  it  was 
lost  in  the  gloom  of  a  date-palm.  The  flowers  bor- 
rowed richer  colours  from  the  radiant  morning,  the 
deep-red  hybiscus  glowed  like  a  fiery  star,  the  yellow 
flowers  of  the  luxuriant  creeper  covering  the  trellised 
walks — a  beautiful  parasite  to  which  every  one  gave  a 
different  name — shone  with  a  downy  lustre. 

Between  the  wrinkled  trunk  of  a  sinister  dragon-tree 
and  the  aromatic  leaves  of  a  young  eucalyptus  Hermia 
could  see  her  mother  in  a  girlish  white  dress  and  straw 
hat  decorated  with  a  pink  bow,  playing  a  frivolous 
game  of  croquet  with  young  Mr.  Dick  Clinton.  Her 
step-father,  Mr.  Finch-Murray,  his  eyes  shaded  by  the 
peak  of  a  check-cloth  cap  which  descended  to  his  ears, 
was  reading  the  ten-days-old  Times  on  a  rustic  seat  at 
the  end  of  the  croquet-ground. 

Mr.  Clinton  said  something  which  Hermia  could  not 
hear.  Her  mother  laughed — too  loud,  Hermia  thought. 
Sir  Harry  Brown,  the  traveller  and  naturalist,  seated 
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near  her  reading  Tenerife  and  its  Six  Satellites  with  the 
air  of  condescension  which  elderly  experts  extend  to 
popular  works  of  travel  by  other  authors,  looked  up 
and  said  : 

'  Your  mother  seems  to  be  enjoying  her  game,  Miss 
Lyndon.' 

i  She  is  easily  amused,'  Hermia  replied. 

Then  she  glanced  disapprovingly  towards  the  croquet 
players,  and  observed  how  unnatural  was  the  metallic 
lustre  in  her  mother's  hair.  In  spite  of  the  loveliness 
of  the  morning  and  the  improving  society  of  Sir 
Harry  Brown,  who  had  just  informed  her  that  all  the 
Guanche  skulls  which  he  had  inspected  the  day  before 
at  the  Museum  at  Las  Palmas  were  'dolichocephalic,' 
Hermia  was  not  enjoying  herself.  There  had  been  no 
one  to  play  golf  up  at  the  dusty  links  on  the  arid  hills  ; 
there  was  nothing  to  read ;  she  had  exhausted  the 
botanical  wonders  of  the  garden.  She  was,  moreover, 
conscious  of  disturbing  elements  in  the  air  of  which 
Mrs.  Finch-Murray's  shining  head  was  the  centre. 
The  vacant  mind  of  a  young  woman  with  a  sprightly 
modern  mother  newly  remarried  and  only  twenty  years 
her  senior  is  easily  invaded  by  unpleasant  thoughts. 

'  Mr.  Finch-Murray  seems  a  good  deal  better,'  con- 
tinued Sir  Harry. 

'  He  has  not  had  asthma  since  we  left  Orotava,' 
Hermia  replied.  To  change  the  subject  to  impersonal 
matters,  she  added, '  I  hope  you  like  the  book?' 

Sir  Harry,  after  reflecting  a  moment,  replied  im- 
partially, '  It  is  quite  inexpensively  written.' 

Hermia  smiled.  The  criticism  reminded  her  of  the 
almost  meaningless  press  notices  quoted  as  baits  in 
the  publishers'  columns. 

'  You  seem  amused,'  said  Sir  Harry. 

'Do  I  ? '  replied  the  girl.  '  Then  it  must  be  at  my 
own  ignorance.  I  bought  the  book  before  we  came 
out — to  get  an  idea  of  the  place.  I  used  to  think 
Tenerife  was  somewhere  off  the  coast  of  Mexico  ! ' 

Sir  Harry  raised  his  eyebrows  protestingly. 
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'  The  Spanish  names,  you  know/  she  added,  as  an 
excuse.  '  I  had  no  idea  they  were  the  islands  where 
Tennyson's  Ulysses  hoped  to  find  "  the  great  Achilles 
whom  he  knew."' 

'  Or  where  Falstaff's  favourite  Sack  came  from  ? ' 
returned  her  companion,  wondering  whether  Miss 
Lyndon  would  recognise  his  allusion. 

'  Isn't  Falstaff,  like  Rabelais,  a  man's  humorist  ?  ' 
Miss  Lyndon  inquired. 

But  here  the  sound  of  wheels  ended  the  discussion. 

Through  the  trees  they  saw  one  of  the  rickety  two- 
wheeled  island  carts  coming  up  the  drive.  On  one 
seat  were  a  couple  of  portmanteaus,  on  the  other  sat 
a  man  dressed  in  grey  flannel,  his  face  hidden  under  a 
broad-brimmed  felt  hat. 

'A  new  arrival?'  Hermia  wondered. 

'  From  the  coast,'  said  Sir  Harry.  '  A  steamer  was 
due  this  morning.' 

The  cart  stopped  before  the  hotel.  Whilst  the  occu- 
pant was  paying  the  driver  Sir  Harry  adjusted  his 
spectacles.  What  he  saw  made  him  rise  hastily  from 
his  chair. 

1  Why !  it 's  Geoffrey  Foulerton,'  he  exclaimed  in 
some  excitement.  Then  hurried  hastily  across  the 
scanty  patch  of  grass  which  the  recent  rainfall  had  en- 
couraged into  some  faint  resemblance  to  a  newly  made 
English  lawn. 

Hermia  watched  the  two  men  meet  on  the  broad 
verandah  of  the  hotel.  Sir  Harry  was  short  and  thick- 
set; the  friend  he  was  welcoming,  tall  and  somewhat 
gaunt.  They  were  talking  together  with  animation,  as 
they  disappeared  behind  the  swinging  glass  doors. 
The  croquet  players  whose  interest  in  the  game  was 
not  great  enough  to  stifle  the  curiosity  which  the 
arrival  of  a  new  guest  always  excites  at  a  remote 
health  resort,  now  approached  in  search  of  in- 
formation. 

'  Who  is  it? '  Mrs.  Murray  asked.  '  Who  is  it  ?  Sir 
Harry  appears  to  know  him.' 
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'  Some  one  named  Foulerton,'  Hermia  answered. 

1  Foulerton  ?  Foulerton  ?  '  murmured  Mr.  Clinton  with 
the  air  of  one  whose  memory  does  not  quite  come  up 
to  the  just  demands  of  the  owner  ;  '  seem  to  have  heard 
that  name  before? ' 

'  Most  of  us  have  heard  the  name  before/  Hermia 
observed  discouragingly. 

Mr.  Clinton  smiled  amiably  and,  tapping  the  toe  of 
his  well-polished  brown  shoe,  observed,  'Perhaps  it  was 
only  in  the  papers.' 

He  attributed  Miss  Lyndon's  desire  to  snub  him  to  a 
pardonable  jealousy  due  to  the  preference  which  he 
had  shown  for  her  mother's  society.  He  was  lenient 
in  consequence.  Modern  youths  with  commanding 
bachelor  instincts  cannot  safely  allow  themselves  the 
same  latitude  with  marriageable  maidens  as  with  their 
jocund  mammas,  whatever  the  former  may  expect. 
Mr.  Clinton,  a  young  man  of  the  world  on  a  narrow 
and  cautious  scale,  held  views  on  this  subject  intended 
alike  to  keep  him  out  of  the  Divorce  Court  and  beyond 
the  dangers  of  matrimony,  unless,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  his  own  attractions  (or  the  interposition  of  Pro- 
vidence) should  reward  his  patient  discretion  with  a 
wandering  heiress.  In  fact,  he  was  waiting  to  be 
picked  up. 

But  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  felt  it  her  duty  to  reprove  the 
ring  of  irritation  perceptible  in  her  daughter's  voice. 

'  I  do  hope  there  will  be  some  one  to  play  golf  with 
to-morrow,'  she  said.  1  Hermia  is  one  of  those  girls, 
Mr.  Clinton,  who  must  have  something  to  do ! ' 

1  To  keep  them  sweet ! '  returned  Hermia. 

'There's  no  need  of  that,  Miss  Lyndon!'  replied 
Mr.  Clinton,  adjusting  his  eyeglass  patronisingly. 

Miss  Lyndon  looked  straight  in  front  of  her  with 
unshaken  indifference. 

'  Where  did  you  say  the  new  man  came  from, 
Hermia?  '  asked  her  mother. 

'  The  West  Coast,'  replied  her  daughter. 

1  Sure  to  be  chock-full  of  fever — they  all  are,'  observed 
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Mr.  Clinton  cheerfully.  'Can't  imagine,  for  the  life  of 
me,  how  on  earth  they  get  fellows  to  go  there.' 

'  Somebody  must,  you  know,'  said  Mrs.  Murray. 
'  Sir  Harry  Brown  has  been  there.' 

'He'd  go  anywhere  for  beetles  and  butterflies! — 
"bug-hunting"  we  used  to  call  it  at  school,'  said  the 
young  man.    1  Can't  see  the  fun  in  it  myself.' 

'  You  prefer  croquet,'  said  Miss  Lyndon,  darting  a 
little  spitefully  from  her  silence. 

'  Or  any  other  rational  amusement,'  retorted  Mr. 
Clinton. 

The  croquet  players  returned  to  their  hoops.  Hermia 
strolled  across  the  gardens.  Sir  Harry  Brown  met 
her  in  the  path  leading  up  to  the  sunburnt  links. 

'  I 've  made  them  give  him  a  room  next  to  mine ! '  he 
exclaimed,  with  an  air  of  satisfaction. 

'  Mr.  Foulerton  ? '  she  inquired. 

*  Major  Foulerton.    Haven't  you  heard  of  him  ? ' 

'  Never,'  she  replied. 

'  How  should  you !  They  haven't  begun  to  talk 
about  him  yet  in  the  ha'penny  papers  ! ' 

'  Then  tell  me  all  about  him,  Sir  Harry,  before  they 
do.  It's  so  long  since  I  met  any  one  except  yourself 
who  has  done  anything.' 

The  eminent  biologist  gave  Hermia  a  benevolent 
smile.  Although  he  had  a  wife  and  family  awaiting 
his  return  from  the  trip  to  Ashanteeland  undertaken, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Colonial  Office,  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  relation  between  mosquito-bites 
and  malarial  fever,  he  had  a  very  amiable  weakness  for 
the  society  of  attractive  young  women. 

Finch-Murray  was  an  old  friend  of  Sir  Harry,  at 
whose  suggestion  he  had  removed  his  asthma  to  the 
Canary  Islands.  In  his  leisure  moments  Sir  Harry 
was  fond  of  managing  other  people's  affairs.  His 
friend's  marriage  with  a  dashing  widow  with  hair  of 
dubious  gold  had  taken  place  without  his  sanction  or 
approval. 

'  Finch-Murray  would  never  have  married  that  woman 
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if  I  had  been  at  home ! '  he  said  in  the  smoking-room 
of  the  Club. 

In  time,  however,  he  saw  excellent  excuses  for  the 
marriage.  Finch-Murray's  wife,  he  observed,  was  as 
perfect  a  specimen  of  the  young  woman  of  forty  as  the 
applied  arts  of  the  age  and  the  efforts  of  the  individual 
could  produce. 

A  retired  partner  in  an  eminent  banking-house  and 
member  for  East  Hocking,  Finch-Murray  remained  a 
bachelor  for  sixty  years  to  fall  a  victim  to  Mrs.  Lyndon 
in  the  third  year  of  her  widowhood.  But  although 
pleased  with  her  second  victory,  the  bride,  before  she 
became  used  to  her  name,  confided  to  the  bosom  friend 
of  the  moment  her  regrets  that  *  Finch  wasn't  nearer 
her  own  age.'  By  this  she  meant  (only  she  didn't  know 
it)  several  years  her  junior.  Moreover,  when  the 
inevitable  comparison  began,  it  was  not  favourable  to 
her  politician.  During  his  lifetime,  Edward  Lyndon, 
whose  promising  career  at  the  Bar  an  untimely  death 
had  cut  short,  checked  the  too  florid  developments 
of  his  wife's  tastes.  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  needed  a 
husband  with  a  strong  will  and  a  shrewd  tongue  to  help 
her  to  abandon  with  dignity  the  youthfulness  to  which 
she  so  tenaciously  clung.  Youth  is  a  fact  or  an  affecta- 
tion ;  a  flower  experience  kills  or  an  artificial  fruit 
flourishing  only  in  unnatural  social  conditions  from 
which  naked  truth  has  been  banished.  After  Mrs. 
Lyndon  became  a  widow  her  natural  levity  had  full 
scope.  Her  excuse  was  her  first  husband's  will,  for 
which  she  was  quite  unable  to  forgive  him. 

Under  it  his  estate  was  equally  divided  between  her 
daughter  and  herself.  In  this  she  saw  a  posthumous 
wrong.  It  helped  to  dry  her  tears.  Edward,  she  said, 
could  not  trust  her  to  provide  for  her  own  child's 
welfare  !  She  further  explained — and  she  was  blatantly 
frank  about  her  affairs — that  the  position  in  which  she 
was  left  made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  her  to  marry 
again.  So  she  set  vigorously  to  work  and,  as  most 
women  under  fifty  can  who  are  not  paupers  or  deformed, 
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succeeded.  Victory  stimulated  her  natural  vanity  until 
she  fancied  that  the  ripening  years  had  made  her 
handsomer  than  ever — an  illusion  her  husband,  who 
knew  no  better,  encouraged.  Her  locks  became  golden 
— with  the  gold  which  never  grew  on  mortal  head,  and 
Hermia  discovered  that  she  was  suffering  from  the 
disadvantages  of  a  mamma  whom  acquaintances  derided 
as  'the  goldfinch.'  If  her  mother  had  appeared  ridicu- 
lous only  to  her  daughter  it  would  have  been  bearable. 
But  it  was  almost  intolerable  for  Hermia  to  perceive 
that  she  must  seem  more  ridiculous  still  in  the  eyes  of 
other  reasonable  people. 

This  idea  was  tormenting  the  young  woman  as  she 
mounted  the  sterile  slopes  where  the  efforts  of  the 
hotel  gardeners  ceased  and  the  path  to  the  golf-links 
begins.  Patches  of  cactus,  euphorbia,  and  prickly  pear 
bordered  the  path  ;  the  shadow  from  Sir  Harry's  big 
sun-hat  blotted  out  his  thickset  figure  on  soil  calcined 
thousands  of  years  ago  by  volcanic  fires.  Hermia's 
compliment  to  his  efficiency  had  pleased  him,  moreover; 
he  thought  he  deserved  it. 

'  I  don't  know  that  I 've  done  much,  Miss  Lyndon,' 
he  said,  'but  I  do  know  that  Geoffrey  Foulerton  is 
about  the  finest  fellow  I  ever  met ! ' 

He  spoke  with  a  warmth  that  impressed  Hermia, 
for  he  was  not  accustomed  to  bestow  excessive  praise 
upon  his  friends. 

'I  met  him  for  the  first  time/  Sir  Harry  resumed, 
*  on  the  Niger,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  trouble.  I 
don't  suppose  you  heard  much  about  it  at  home ;  it 
wasn't  big  enough  for  the  ignorant  chatter  of  newspaper 
men.' 

Sir  Harry  cherished  a  grievance  against  journalists 
because  they  sometimes  mistook  him  for  a  Knight  of 
the  same  name,  whereas  his  father,  a  distinguished 
physician  with  royal  patients,  had  been  raised  to  the 
Baronetage  late  in  the  fifties. 

'  When  I  first  met  Foulerton,'  Sir  Harry  resumed, 
'he  had  just  come  down  from  the  interior  to  the  coast, 
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bringing  with  him  a  Captain  Jervis,  who  had  been 
horribly  shot  by  ambushed  natives.  Jervis,  it  seems, 
had  got  into  a  mess  at  home,  and  his  friend  Foulerton 
had  found  a  place  for  him  in  the  expedition  to  give  his 
comrade  a  chance  of  retrieving  a  somewhat  tarnished 
reputation.  How  he  had  tarnished  it  doesn't  matter, 
since  the  poor  fellow  is  dead  and  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
decently  forgotten.  I 'm  a  medical  man,  although  I 
don't  practise  unless  my  duty  obliges  me.  Foulerton 
called  me  in  to  see  his  friend.  A  gun  loaded  with 
telegraph  wire  cut  into  jagged  lengths  had  been  fired 
at  close  range  into  his  side.  It  was  the  worst  wound 
I  ever  saw.  There  was  no  hope.  Before  Captain 
Jervis  died  he  told  me  his  story.  What  struck  me  in 
it  most  was  the  part  his  friend  Major  Foulerton  had 
played.  Ever  since  they  had  been  at  Sandhurst  to- 
gether Foulerton  had,  as  Jervis  said,  "Stuck  to  him." 
He  had  lent  him  money  that  had  never  been  repaid, 
saved  him  at  considerable  risk  to  his  own  reputation 
from  court-martial,  and  now  in  this  last  illness  had 
nursed  him  devotedly.  I  know  human  nature.  I  never 
expect  to  see  excess  of  generosity  or  lovingkindness 
in  my  fellow-creatures.  But  here  was  an  example 
of  it.  After  poor  Jervis  died,  Foulerton  adopted  his 
son — a  lad  of  fourteen  at  school  in  England.' 

'  Was  there  no  mother  living,  then  ? '  asked  Hermia. 

'Foulerton  wouldn't  or  couldn't  tell  me  much  about 
her.  Jervis,  who  never  seems  to  have  had  any  luck, 
made  an  unfortunate  marriage.  His  wife  ran  away 
from  him  two  years  after  he  was  married  and  dis- 
appeared in  America,  leaving  on  his  hands  a  boy  who 
was  brought  up  to  believe  that  his  mother  died  the 
year  he  was  born.' 

They  had  reached  the  second  resting-place  in  the 
winding  path,  and  sat  down.  Below  them  the  bright- 
coloured,  flat-roofed  houses  were  taking  the  sun.  Las 
Palmas,  like  a  toy  city,  was  shining  coquettishly  under 
the  rampart  of  sun-baked  hills,  all  its  sordidness  con- 
cealed.    Beyond,  in  a  magnificent  sweep  of  blue, 
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stretched  the  calm  sea  touched  with  greener  lights 
where  the  Trade-wind  ruffled  the  heaving  surface.  On 
their  left,  beyond  the  busy  port,  desolate  and  grim,  the 
volcanic  peaks  of  the  gaunt  Isleta  threatened  the  sky. 

They  sat  in  silence  contemplating  the  bright  pro- 
spect until  Hermia  uttered  the  thought  which  had 
gathered  in  her  mind. 

'  Is  Major  Foulerton  well  off?  I  mean,5  she  added 
hastily,  seeing  that  the  question  was  one  open  to 
misconstruction, — 1 1  mean,  you  know,  that  he  should 
have  adopted  another  man's  son.' 

Sir  Harry  shook  his  grizzled  head.  '  His  excuse  is,' 
he  said,  '  that  if  he  hadn't  got  Jervis  the  appointment, 
the  poor  fellow  would  still  be  alive.  Besides,  as  he 
says,  if  he  doesn't  look  after  the  boy,  who  will  ?  Jervis 
hasn't  a  relation  left  in  the  world.' 

'  I 'm  sorry  for  the  boy,'  said  Hermia. 

'  I 'm  not.    You  don't  know  Foulerton.' 

They  sat  in  silence  a  moment.  The  world  above 
and  below  shone  in  the  brilliant  midday  light.  The 
balmy  air  seemed  full  of  unseen  life.  Two  big  carrion 
birds,  circling  overhead,  settled  near  a  banana-patch 
in  the  valley.  A  wagtail  with  a  dash  of  yellow  in  his 
plumage  curveted  in  a  neighbouring  hollow. 

1  How  long  is  it  since  Major  Foulerton  was  home  ? ' 
she  asked  at  last. 

'  A  deuce  of  a  time,'  said  Sir  Harry.  '  Fifteen 
years !' 

'  He  '11  find  everything  changed  ! '  said  Hermia,  who 
ten  years  ago  was  still  playing  with  a  big  wax  doll  in 
a  small  Kensington  nursery. 

'  Well,  he  rather  expects  to  be  a  little  out  of  it. 
We're  learning  to  talk  of  spades  without  paraphrasing. 
There  have  been  some  changes  in  my  time.' 

Sir  Harry  smiled.  He  prided  himself  on  his 
indulgent  social  philosophy. 

'  I  only  hope  Major  Foulerton  won't  be  disappointed 
in  England  after  all  these  years,'  said  Hermia,  whose 
faith  in  her  country  a  depreciatory  press  had  shaken. 
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'  Not  he.  He's  much  too  robust  a  patriot  for  that ! ' 
retorted  Sir  Harry,  looking  at  his  watch.  '  He'll  think 
it  the  finest  place  in  the  world.  But  it's  lunch-time. 
I  Ve  asked  the  waiter  to  put  him  at  our  table — next  to 
you.' 

Sir  Harry  chuckled  and  paused  a  moment. 
1  After  the  Coast,'  he  added, '  he  deserves  the  best  we 
have  ! ' 

'  I  only  hope  he  mayn't  prefer  the  Coast,'  she 
answered.    '  I'm  a  little  afraid  of  him  ! ' 

'Why?  He  isn't  half  so  formidable  as  I  am! 
You  're  much  more  likely  to  frighten  him  !  It  must  be 
years  since  he  saw  a  really  fashionable  white  young 
woman.  You  must  prepare  him  for  London  and 
civilisation.' 

They  walked  back  to  the  hotel.  Here  and  there,  on 
the  barren  hillside,  the  wind  raised  puffs  of  smoky  dust. 
Along  the  ill-kept  road  beneath  a  languid  camel 
lurched  along  under  a  shapeless  load  and  a  half- 
slumbering  driver. 

When  they  reached  the  cool  of  the  garden  and  heard 
the  clang  of  the  luncheon-gong,  Hermia  was  conscious 
of  a  growing  sense  of  expectancy. 


CHAPTER  II 


Except  the  self-engrossed  couple  on  their  honeymoon, 
who  had  only  landed  the  day  before  and  had  not  yet 
sufficiently  recovered  from  a  rough  passage  to  be 
inquisitive,  all  the  healthy  guests  at  the  Hotel  Santa 
Catalina  and  a  few  of  the  robuster  invalids  had  picked 
up  some  more  or  less  accurate  information  concerning 
Major  Foulerton's  affairs.  This  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge was  due  to  the  enterprise  of  Mrs.  Ivor  Bell,  who 
was  not  afraid  to  ask.  She  had  attacked  Sir  Harry 
Brown,  who  had  easily  yielded.  '  You  may  take  my 
word  for  it,'  he  said,  '  Major  Foulerton 's  one  of  the 
finest  fellows  I  know.'  Then  Mrs.  Bell  had  called  to 
her  councils  Mr.  MacAndrew,  late  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  who  was  staying  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  with 
his  daughters.  MacAndrew  had  known  the  Major's 
father,  Colonel  Foulerton,  C.B.,  who  had  lost  his  life 
in  Sir  Frederick  Roberts's  first  Afghan  Campaign. 
Moreover,  a  cousin  of  Mac  Andrew's  wife,  a  niece  of  the 
Bishop  of  Elchester,  had  succeeded  to  the  Sussex 
living  which  the  Rev.  Hugh  Foulerton,  the  Colonel's 
brother,  had  held  till  the  day  of  his  death.  Gossip  was 
busy  and  intelligent.  Mrs.  Ivor  Bell  bridged  over  the 
doubts  with  adroit  inferences.  Was  it  not  a  coincid- 
ence that  Rev.  Mr.  Weekes,  nephew  of  the  late  Bishop 
of  Elchester,  cousin  on  their  mother's  side  to  the  two 
Miss  MacAndrews,  the  famous  tennis  players,  should 
be  living  in  the  Rectory  where  Major  Foulerton  had 
spent  his  boyhood  ? 

The  story  was  only  marred  by  one  entirely  false 

report,  traceable  to  no  source,  which  whispered  that 
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the  Major  was  separated  from  his  wife.  This  rumour 
Sir  Harry  Brown  peremptorily  exploded  by  the  state- 
ment that  his  friend  had  never  been  married. 

Meanwhile  Major  Foulerton,  whom  Sir  Harry  had 
introduced  to  the  Finch-Murrays  and  their  daughter, 
was  too  much  absorbed  in  trying  to  keep  down  a 
temperature  slightly  inclined  to  rise  to  be  conscious 
that  his  appearance  in  the  dining-room  was  a  matter  of 
the  slightest  interest  to  any  one. 

He  had  been  so  long  absent  from  English  comfort 
that  the  admirably  managed  hotel  seemed  to  him  a 
temple  of  luxury.  The  murmur  of  English  voices,  the 
absence  of  flat  black  faces  produced  a  novel  sense  of 
contentment.  The  abundance  of  ladies  in  strange  but 
fashionable  hats  at  first  slightly  bewildered  him,  but 
not  on  the  side  of  distress.  Exhausting  work  and 
worry,  endless  marches  through  the  bush  at  the  head 
of  barbarous  black  levies,  but  above  all  the  tragedy  of 
his  friend's  death,  had  left  a  dark  wake  of  depression 
on  his  memory.  Geoffrey  Foulerton's  long  African 
service  had  few  cheerful  recollections.  The  contrast 
between  what  he  had  left  on  the  Niger — the  crushing 
heat,  the  uncouth,  vindictive  insect  pests,  the  loathly 
weariness  of  feverish  swamp  and  acrid  jungle — and 
what  he  now  found  around  him  brought  with  it  some- 
thing of  the  vagueness  of  a  dream  which  a  touch 
might  destroy — an  impression  the  strong  dose  of 
quinine  he  had  just  swallowed  perhaps  heightened. 
As  he  sat  at  lunch  in  the  group  of  agreeable  strangers, 
the  change  after  his  grim  experiences  appeared  too 
sudden  and  great  to  permit  him  to  be  immediately 
reabsorbed  by  its  former  familiarity.  He  had  been  so 
long  outside  amiable  conventions  and  easy  small  talk 
that  he  felt  something  of  an  alien.  The  feeling  which 
held  him  created  on  the  minds  of  his  neighbours 
different  impressions.  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  informed 
Mrs.  Ivor  Bell  after  lunch  that  he  was  'very  handsome 
and  distinguished-looking,  but  quite  shy  and  dull'; 
Mr.  Clinton  fancied  1  he  might  be  inclined  to  put  on 
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side' ;  Mr.  Finch-Murray  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  a 
sterling  soldier,  although  one  of  few  words.  Hermia 
thought  he  looked  very  tired  and  a  little  worried  by  the 
surrounding  prattle.  Her  mother  made  one  of  her 
dashing  attempts  to  bring  him  out. 

1  We  have  heard  in  the  newspapers/  she  said  in  her 
most  cheerfully  winning  manner,  'most  wonderful 
accounts  of  what  you  have  done  in — where  was  it  ? — 
thanks,  Sir  Harry,  Nigeria.  So  proud  to  meet  you  ! 
Heroes,  you  know,  are  too  rare  with  us  nowa- 
days ! ' 

Slightly  disconcerted,  Foulerton  murmured  vaguely 
that  'it  was  kind  to  say  so/  whilst  Hermia,  who  knew 
that  her  mother  read  little  else  but  the  headings  of  the 
newspapers,  unreasonably  suspected  their  new  acquaint- 
ance of  sharing  her  knowledge  of  the  insincerity. 

Then  she  tried  herself  to  make  him  talk  of  his 
experiences,  but  only  learnt  that  the  1  climate  was  not 
so  bad  as  they  believed  at  home.' 

'Don't  let  'em  imagine  it's  a  health  resort/  inter- 
posed Sir  Harry  /  or  they  '11  dock  all  the  salaries  ;  won't 
they,  Murray  ?  ' 

'  The  country  is  not  wanting  in  generosity  to  its 
servants,'  replied  the  Member,  'although  it  may  be 
getting  a  little  tired  of  the  burden  of  Empire.' 

'  I  hope  not ! '  said  the  Major  suddenly. 

'  Wait  till  you  face  the  Income-tax  ! '  said  Murray 
mildly. 

When  Hermia  remembered  what  it  was  that  Major 
Foulerton  had  been  facing  she  considered  her  step- 
father had  made  a  very  silly  remark. 

'  There  are  worse  things  than  Income-tax  ! '  she  said 
abruptly. 

'  I'm  glad  I  don't  meet  'em  !'  observed  Mr.  Clinton 
briskly. 

'  But  you  're  not  afraid  of  it,  Miss  Lyndon  ?'  observed 
Foulerton. 

'  Mine's  deducted  before  I  see  my  money,'  returned 
Hermia. 
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'  Found  out  she  had  tin  of  her  own  rather  neatly  ! ' 
reflected  Mr.  Clinton. 

'  A  little  vulgar  of  Hermia  to  let  him  know  she  is 
independent ! '  thought  her  mother. 

Then  Finch-Murray  told  Sir  Harry  how  he  had  been 
warned  '  not  to  talk  too  much  about  Empire  '  when  he 
next  addressed  his  constituents,  and  the  conversation 
between  them  became  political.  Under  the  clatter 
Major  Foulerton  asked  Hermia  whether  she  cared 
much  for  croquet.  Hermia  answered  that  she  liked  it 
less  that  golf. 

'  I  had  no  idea  they  still  played  at  home/  said  he. 

'It's  been  taken  up  again  tremendously!'  she 
explained. 

' 1  suppose  I  shall  find  a  lot  of  other  changes  ! ' 
observed  the  Major  quietly. 

'  I 'm  afraid  you  will,'  she  answered. 

After  this  tame  conversational  rally  he  respectfully 
listened  to  the  two  elder  gentlemen's  politics  ;  then, 
whilst  Mr.  Clinton  engaged  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  in 
subdued  chatter  broken  by  half-restrained  giggles, 
Foulerton  and  Hermia  sat  side  by  side  in  silence. 

'  I  wonder,'  thought  the  girl,  '  if  he 's  trying  to  take 
us  all  in.' 

In  his  place  that  is  what  she  would  have  attempted. 
But  Foulerton's  thoughts  turned  to  poor  Jervis's  boy 
and  the  necessary  problem  of  ways  and  means. 

After  lunch,  Sir  Harry  gave  Foulerton  a  good  cigar 
and  proceeded  to  talk  about  his  new  acquaintances.  The 
naturalist  prided  himself  quite  as  much  on  powers  of 
social  observation  as  on  his  reputation  as  a  biologist. 

There  has  been  compiled,  for  the  enlightenment  of  a 
curious  world,  a  small  biographical  dictionary  in  which 
are  advertised  the  'recreations'  of  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men whose  careers  are  recorded.  Under  this  head  we 
learn  that  the  favourite  amusements  of  Sir  Harry  are 
'  music  and  light  literature.'  The  statement  is  as  true  as 
biographical  information  about  the  living  usually  is, 
but  if  the  Editor  had  substituted  'gossip'  for  'music' 
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the  paragraph  would  have  gained  more  in  accuracy 
than  it  lost  in  dignity. 

4  You  can't/  he  said, 4  expect  a  man  to  devote  all  his 
powers  of  observation  to  beetles.  He  must  keep  a 
little  for  his  own  species.' 

But  Mrs.  Finch-Murray,  who  sometimes  suspected 
that  she  was  the  victim  of  Sir  Harry's  'powers  of 
observation,' did  not  scruple  to  describe  him  as  'the 
most  scandalous  old  woman  in  London.' 

When,  therefore,  she  saw  Major  Foulerton  and  Sir 
Harry  Brown  on  the  verandah,  the  latter  talking  and 
the  former  listening,  she  said  to  Mrs.  Ivor  Bell : 
1  Look  at  Sir  Harry  taking  away  our  characters  ! ' 

And  so  he  was,  in  the  limited  measure  the  phrase 
usually  suggests. 

'  The  oddest  thing  about  that  woman  is,'  he  was 
saying, '  her  extraordinary  superstition.' 

He  meant  Mrs.  Murray. 

Foulerton  looked  in  her  direction.  4  She  had  struck 
him  at  lunch,'  he  said,  4 as  a  most  matter-of-fact  person 
— full  of  what  used  to  be  called  "fun."' 

'  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Madame  Artemis  ? '  asked  Sir 
Harry. 

4  Never.    What  is  she?'  replied  Foulerton. 

4  Oh,  a  dream  interpreter,  clairvoyante^  fortune-teller, 
palmist,  prophetess — anything  you  like  in  the  way 
of  magic.  She  has  been  boomed  almost  as  much  as  a 
fashionable  actress ! ' 

4  A  sort  of 44  Mrs.  John  Washington  Wells,  a  dealer  in 
potions  and  spells"  ? '  said  the  soldier,  who  remembered 
an  amateur  performance  of  the  Sorcerer  in  India. 
4  But,  of  course,  no  one  takes  her  seriously?' 

4  Don't  they  ?  My  dear  fellow,  you 've  no  idea  how 
we've  changed  !  We  give  anything  for  a  novel  excite- 
ment and  believe  any  rubbish  we  like.  Nothing  is  too 
ridiculous  for  us !  All  those  women  talking  scandal 
under  that  palm-tree  consult  Artemis  with  quite  as 
much  faith  as  they  show  their  tongues  to  a  doctor ! 
Look  at  them.' 
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Sir  Harry  glanced  in  the  direction  where  Mrs. 
Finch-Murray,  Mrs.  Ivor  Bell,  Mrs.  Heron  and  Mr. 
Dick  Clinton  were  gathered  together. 

'  Mrs.  Finch-Murray/  he  resumed,  '  tells  her  intimate 
friends  that  she  would  have  never  married  my  old 
friend  Murray  but  for  Artemis.' 

' What  on  earth  had  she  to  do  with  it  ? 1  asked  the 
Major. 

'She  simply  predicted  that  her  second  husband 
would  be  a  member  of  Parliament.  Murray  was  the 
only  one  above  the  horizon  and  so  got  snapped  up.' 

'You  mean  Mrs.  Murray  made  it  happen  because 
Artemis  foretold  it?' 

'  Exactly/  said  Sir  Harry.  '  But  of  course  Mrs. 
Murray  believes  it  happened  because  it  was  foretold.  So 
the  prophetess  got  an  enormous  advertisement.  The 
whole  lot  of  them  consult  her  regularly  now  at  a  two- 
guinea  fee.  Mrs.  Ivor  Bell  made  her  husband  inter- 
view Artemis  in  his  paper,  so  she  gets  the  oracle  for 
nothing.  Mrs.  Heron — the  woman  on  the  left  in  the 
big  hat — asked  Artemis  whether  "her  husband  was 
true  "  to  her.' 

Sir  Harry  chuckled  in  roguish  amusement. 

'  Good  heavens  ! '  exclaimed  the  Major. 

'A  fact!'  his  friend  insisted.  4  Mrs.  Finch-Murray 
told  Murray,  who  told  me!  YouVe  no  idea  how 
superstitious  we've  grown  since  the  spread  of  free 
thought  among  the  upper  classes.  You  might  almost 
fancy  yourself  in  Rome  under  Augustus.  There's 
deuced  little  to  choose  nowadays  between  the  kitchen- 
maid  with  her  "  book  of  dreams  "  and  her  mistress  con- 
sulting Madame  Artemis  in  Bond  Street.  If  you  get 
intimate  with  Mrs.  Finch  she  '11  send  you  to  the 
prophetess.5 

'It's  difficult  to  imagine  that  a  jolly  bright  worldly 
woman  can  believe  in  such  fudge,'  said  the  Major. 
'  If  I 'd  known  it,  I  would  have  imported  a  few  witch- 
doctors from  the  Niger.  But  surely  that  charming 
Miss  Lyndon  doesn't  go  in  for  this  rubbish?' 
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'  Not  she  ! '  said  Sir  Harry  emphatically.  '  She 's  a 
very  fine  girl,  and  a  very  good  girl.  But  she  has  a  will 
of  her  own  and  suffers  a  good  deal  from  her  mother. 
It  will  end  in  spoiling  her  temper !  But  come  and 
play  me  a  hundred  up  at  billiards.' 

Meanwhile  the  little  circle  round  Mrs.  Finch-Murray 
had  been  gossiping  too.  The  subject  was  naturally 
Major  Foulerton. 

'  And  do  you  like  him  ? '  Mrs.  Ivor  Bell  asked. 

'My  dear!'  replied  Mrs.  Murray  impartially,  'he's  the 
sort  of  man  who  doesn't  know  whether  you're  there 
or  not.' 

'  Do  you  know,  I  don't  think  I  mind  that  sort  of  man,' 
reflected  Mrs.  Bell  aloud.  'They  make  you  feel  more 
at  home.' 

'  The  same  as  you  feel  at  home  in  a  train  with  a  man 
reading  a  newspaper,'  said  Mrs.  Murray,  who  was 
never  comfortable  unless  she  believed  her  presence  was 
exacting  homage. 

'Wonder  what  Artemis  would  think  of  him?'  observed 
Mr.  Clinton.  '  With  her  taste  in  men  she 'd  rather  jump 
at  him.' 

*  Major  Foulerton  has  a  wonderful  dreamy  smile/ 
said  Mrs.  Heron.  '  I  should  like  to  hear  Artemis 
interpret  it.    It  is  a  face  that  has  suffered  much.' 

'  Fellows  sent  out  to  lick  impudent  niggers  do  get 
a  bit  yellow,'  observed  Mr.  Clinton,  who  did  not 
encourage  romantic  views  about  other  men. 

'  At  all  events,  Sir  Harry  believes  in  him,'  said  Mrs. 
Ivor  Bell,  to  rebuke  Mr.  Clinton's  disrespect. 

Mrs.  Heron,  the  sentimentalist  of  the  group,  looked 
at  him  disapprovingly.  '  It  is  a  generous,  beautiful  face,' 
she  insisted.    '  Major  Foulerton  is  no  ordinary  man  ! ' 

She  wished  Mr.  Clinton  to  understand  that  he  was 
below  the  average. 

'  I  dare  say  he  is  no  better  or  worse  than  the  rest 
of  them,'  said  Mrs.  Finch-Murray,  who  was  a  pessimist 
on  the  question  of  men's  morals.  '  Men,  you  know, 
are  always  men  ! ' 

B 
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'  Hear !  hear  ! '  grinned  Mr.  Clinton  through  his  eye- 
glass. '  There  isn't  one  of  us  over  eighteen  without 
"  a  past."  You  mustn't  look  at  the  best  of  us  under 
microscopes !  And  what  we  are  you  make  us,  don't 
you,  Mrs.  Finch? ' 

1  What,  I  ? '  she  shot  at  him  with  a  toss  of  her 
head. 

'  Well,  you  and  your  sex  generally.  Ask  Major 
Foulerton,  when  he  has  crawled  out  of  his  shell,  if  I 
ain't  right.' 

'  I  don't  think  Major  Foulerton  is  a  man  to  whom 
such  questions  should  be  put!'  said  Mrs.  Heron,  'nor 
can  I  believe  with  you,  Mr.  Clinton,  that  all  men  are 
bad.' 

'You'd  find  it  safer  if  you  did,  perhaps,'  murmured 
Mrs.  Finch-Murray,  who  suspected  her  friend  of  indis- 
cretions which  only  the  most  tolerant  modern  husbands 
refrain  from  investigating. 

'  I  never  said  we  were  bad,'  reasoned  Mr.  Clinton. 
c  My  only  wpnder  is  we're  so  good!  But  I  say,' he 
continued,  for  he  had  not  grasped  the  story  which  had 
been  buzzed  about, '  isn't  it  a  bit  odd  that  Foulerton 
should  be  going  home  to  see  a  son  ?  I  heard  Sir 
Harry  declare  just  now  that  he  wasn't  married.' 

*  And  they  say  women  talk  scandal ! '  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Heron. 

'  The  boy  happens  to  be  the  son  of  a  brother  officer 
who  was  killed  about  six  months  ago.  Sir  Harry 
told  me  of  it,'  said  Mrs.  Ivor  Bell.  'Such  a  sad 
story ! ' 

'  Fancy  adopting  a  child  without  being  compelled  ! ' 
said  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  thoughtfully.  *  He  must  be  a 
strange  man.' 

'  He  ought  to  have  a  lot  of  money  to  waste,'  said  Mr. 
Clinton,  '  although  West  African  Service  don't  sound 
wealthy.' 

'  Hardly  a  penny ! '  Mrs.  Murray  answered.    '  Sir 
Harry  told  Finch,  who  told  me.' 
'  Of  course  a  woman  with  grown-up  daughters  ought 
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to  know  these  things  ! '  observed  Mrs.  Ivor  Bell,  who 
had  a  son  at  home  preparing  for  Sandhurst. 

Here  Mr.  Ivor  Bell  approached  in  quest  of  Mr.  Heron 
on  his  way  to  the  golf-links,  followed  by  a  shrivelled 
little  caddie  with  a  face  like  an  intelligent  monkey. 

'  Henry  has  gone  up  to  the  links,'  said  Mrs.  Heron. 

'  I  suppose  he  missed  you  whilst  you  were  at  the  bar  ! ' 
said  Mrs.  Bell  to  Mr.  Bell,  a  gentleman  on  whose 
hands  when  unoccupied  time  hung  rather  heavily. 

'  I  was  not  at  the  bar/  replied  Mr.  Bell  sourly,  '  as  it 
happens.  I  was  trying  to  get  some  tobacco  fit  to  smoke.' 

Then  Mr.  Bell,  the  proprietor  of  the  Ladies'  Own 
Gazette,  walked  off  in  some  annoyance.  His  wife 
glanced  after  him  tolerantly.  '  He  won't  be  happy  till 
he  gets  back  to  his  paper,'  she  said. 

1  Not  if  you  don't  try  better  than  that,'  observed  Mr. 
Clinton.    '  But  we  're  hard  to  understand  ! ' 

Mrs.  Finch-Murray  giggled. 

Whilst  Mrs.  Bell  was  vainly  seeking  a  crushing 
retort,  Hermia  approached. 

'Going  to  join  the  debate?'  asked  Mr.  Clinton. 

'  On  what  subject?'  she  inquired. 

'  Men,  of  course  ! '  said  Mrs.  Clinton. 

'  And  morals  ! '  added  Mrs.  Bell. 

'  And  Major  Foulerton  ! '  said  Mrs.  Heron. 

'  He 's  only  just  back  to  civilisation,'  replied  Hermia. 
'  Break  him  to  it  gently.' 

'  We  rather  fancied  you  had  done  that  at  lunch ! 5 
said  Mr.  Clinton. 

'Break  what?'  asked  Mrs.  Heron,  unable  to  follow. 

'Our  modern  selves!'  returned  Hermia.  'Major 
Foulerton  hasn't  seen  a  hat  like  that  in  his  life.' 

'  I 'm  sure  it 's  very  pretty ! '  said  her  mother,  who 
always  praised  other  women's  clothes  to  their  faces  and 
laughed  at  them  behind  their  backs. 

*  I  mean  Major  Foulerton  hasn't  been  home  for  fifteen 
years,'  explained  Hermia,  '  and  he  expects  to  be 
astonished.' 

'  He  will  be ! '  said  Mr.  Clinton,  with  conviction. 
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'We've  all  bucked  up  a  lot!  Since  I  was  at  Harrow 
fifteen  years  ago  a  new  what-d'  you-call-'em  has 
begun.' 

'  Era  ? '  suggested  Mrs.  Heron. 

'  That 's  it,'  returned  Mr.  Clinton,  with  an  air  of  satis- 
faction.   '  A  brand-new  era.' 

'  How  are  we  changed?  '  asked  Mrs.  Finch-Murray, 
anxious  to  display  what  she  took  for  her  admirer's 
wit. 

'  Changed,  Mrs.  Finch  !  You  haven't.  Women  only 
grow  younger.' 

Mr.  Clinton  tilted  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head 
and  stared  through  his  eyeglass.  '  But,'  he  added, '  of 
course  you 've  learnt  a  few  things  ! ' 

1 1  wish  we  had  ! '  said  Hermia. 

'  Oh,  but  you  have  ! '  insisted  Mr.  Clinton.  ( I  saw  in 
one  of  the  serious  papers — not  a  pink  one ! — that  all 
smart  women  swore  and  smoked  ! ' 

'What  emancipation  !'  returned  Hermia  contemptu- 
ously. 

'Quite  thick,  isn't  it?'  replied  Mr.  Clinton. 

'  I  don't  know  a  single  really  nice  woman  who 
swears,'  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  put  in  sweetly. 

'  Of  course  not ! '  said  Mrs.  Bell.  '  The  serious 
papers  will  say  anything  about  women.  My  husband, 
who  ought  to  know,  says  it 's  because  they  won't  read 
them.' 

'  You  see,  if  men  and  women  didn't  dislike  one 
another  so  frightfully,  there  would  be  nothing  serious 
for  them  to  talk  about,'  said  Mr.  Clinton  solemnly. 

Mrs.  Murray  and  Mrs.  Bell  laughed  as  though  there 
were  an  inner  meaning  behind  the  remark  obvious 
alone  to  the  elect.  Mrs.  Heron  raised  her  eyebrows, 
suspecting  an  impropriety  which  she  could  not  see  ; 
Hermia  tightened  her  lips  and  looked  cross. 

'  If  you  had  shone  in  the  last  generation,  Mr.  Clinton,' 
she  said,  '  they  would  have  admired  you  as  a  lady's 
rattle  ! ' 

Having  fired  this  poor  shot,  provoked  rather  by  her 
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mother's  laughter  than  Mr.  Clinton's  nonsense,  she 
walked  discontentedly  across  the  garden. 

'A  pity  Hermia  hasn't  inherited  my  temper,'  said 
Mrs.  Murray  apologetically. 

'  She  can't  expect  everything ! '  replied  Mr.  Clinton 
generously.  ' But  never  mind  !  I  '11  take  you  on  at 
croquet  till  it's  time  for  you  to  exercise  "-the 
Member.'" 

Mr.  Clinton  picturesquely  referred  to  Mr.  Finch- 
Murray  as  'the  Member,'  not  always  to  that  politician's 
satisfaction. 

Hermia  meanwhile  found  a  pleasant  seat  on  the 
verandah  at  the  corner  where  the  bougainvillia,  a  mass 
of  purple  blossoms,  was  swaying  in  the  soft  breeze. 
Whilst  she  was  musing  on  her  mother's  levity  and  Mr. 
Dick  Clinton's  vulgarity,  Major  Foulerton  joined  her 
fresh  from  defeat  at  billiards  by  Sir  Flarry  Brown. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation  he  took  the  chair  next 
to  her  and  said  shyly,  '  Sir  Harry  has  been  telling  me 
about  everybody,  like  a  good  Samaritan.' 

'  Was  he  afraid  you  might  fall  among  thieves,  then  ?  ' 
asked  Hermia. 

'  I  fancy  it  was  my  own  conduct  that  he  was  doubt- 
ful of,'  replied  he,  smiling. 

'  Because  you  're  only  just  come  back  to  civilisa- 
tion ? ' 

'  Yes — after  fifteen  years.' 

'  You  didn't  seem  quite  enraptured  with  civilisation 
at  lunch,  Major  Foulerton  ?  ' 

'You  saw  how  stupid  I  was  then,'  he  said.  '  It  was 
partly  the  quinine.    It  has  rather  an  odd  effect  on  me.' 

Hermia  studied  his  tanned  aquiline  face  a  moment. 
The  ascetic  soldierly  gauntness  of  the  man  had  no- 
thing in  common,  she  thought,  with  the  easy-going, 
self-indulgent  society  in  which  she  lived. 

Then  she  led  him  through  the  usual  talk  that  their 
surroundings  suggested — the  climate,  the  scenery 
hidden  in  the  rocky  mountain  glens  behind  the  hills, 
the  inefficiency  and  waste  of  the  Spanish  administra- 
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tion — the  last  the  stock  subject  for  English  visitors' 
complaints  and  self-appreciatory  contrasts. 

The  approach  of  afternoon  tea-time  now  brought 
together  the  visitors.  The  golfers  tramped  to  the 
bar  to  quench  their  thirst.  Mr.  Finch-Murray, 
fresh  from  his  rest,  appeared,  ready  to  walk  with 
his  wife. 

'  Rather  a  score  for  Hermia/  observed  Mr.  Clin- 
ton, surveying  the  scene  with  his  eyeglass.  '  She 's 
captured  the  Major! ' 

The  gong  boomed.  Major  Foulerton  and  Hermia 
followed  the  others  to  the  drawing-room.  Mrs.  Finch- 
Murray  poured  out  tea.  In  her  most  girlish  manner 
she  invited  Major  Foulerton  to  join  the  evening  walk. 
1  You  will  find  Hermia  a  capital  guide,'  she  said. 
'  You  must  let  her  show  you  the  Peak.' 

'It's  ripping  ! '  remarked  Mr.  Clinton  approvingly. 

Hermia  coloured  slightly.  Thus  flung  at  the  Major's 
head,  all  her  resentment  was  on  tiptoe.  Fortunately, 
his  simplicity  restored  her  equanimity. 

'  If  you  wouldn't  mind/  he  said, 1 1  should  like  to 
come.  I  had  no  idea  the  Peak  could  be  seen  from 
here.' 

'  It  can  sometimes,'  replied  Hermia. 

'Pops  up  quite  unexpectedly,'  said  Mr.  Clinton, 
'  like  a  fellow  who  wants  to  borrow  money.' 

'You  see,  it 's  rather  far  for  Finch,  Major  Foulerton,' 
Mrs.  Murray  continued,  with  a  little  wave  of  her  pretty 
hand  suggestive  of  distance.  'He's  resting  for  next 
session.' 

'  Exactly,'  replied  the  Major  respectfully,  who  thought 
highly  of  members  of  Parliament  and  had  never  met 
one  before. 

'  My  dear !  it  is  not  too  far,'  replied  the  Member. 
As  chief  owner  of  a  golden-haired  matron,  he  disliked 
references  to  his  physical  disabilities. 

But  here  Mr.  Clinton  rushed  in. 

'The  Member  won't  find  it  a  bit  too  far  if  you 
breathe  him  well !     He  walked  into  Las  Palmas  and 
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back  with  me  yesterday — as  far  as  the  chemist's — 
without  turning  a  hair — didn't  you  ?  ' 

Mr.  Clinton  turned  to  Mr.  Finch-Murray  for  con- 
firmation of  his  statement. 

1 1  did,'  replied  the  other  curtly,  '  and  a  most  un- 
pleasant walk  it  was.  The  local  authorities  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  the  road.' 

' If  they  were  ashamed  of  what  they  ought  to  be 
ashamed,' said  Mr.  Clinton, '  they 'd  blush  themselves 
to  death.  It 's  an  awful  pity  the  Islands  don't  belong 
to  us!  How  we'd  run  'em!  Couldn't  you  get  the 
Government  to  make  Spain  an  offer,  since  we  can't 
grab  'em  ? ' 

Mr.  Clinton  turned  his  eyeglass  on  Mr.  Finch- 
Murray. 

'  The  idea,'  objected  the  latter,  '  is  preposterous  ! ' 

'Why?  because  it's  original?'  returned  the  un- 
abashed young  gentleman. 

'  Nonsense  ! '  retorted  Finch-Murray.  '  Nonsense  ! 
The  thing 's  too  absurd  even  for  sensational  journalism.' 

1  Can't  see  it,'  still  argued  the  young  man.  '  Half-way 
house  to  the  Africas  !  Magnificent  coaling  station, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Wasted  on  Spain  ;  necessary  to 
us.  Can't  see  what  more's  wanted  to  make  it  a  serious 
policy ! ' 

Finch-Murray  vouchsafed  no  answer,  but  turning  to 
his  wife  said:  'My  dear,  I  am  ready  as  soon  as  you 
are ! ' 

He  crammed  his  cloth  cap  well  down  on  his  ears 
and  she  marched  him  ofT.  Hermia  and  Foulerton 
followed  until  they  reached  a  path  to  the  right  lead- 
ing to  an  eminence  overlooking  the  hills  crowning  the 
sandy  Isleta  shining  in  naked  pride  in  the  rays  of  the 
sloping  sun.  Then  lo  !  out  of  the  distance  the  majes- 
tic Lord  of  the  Happy  Isles  emerged  from  his  mantle  of 
cloud  and  stood,  a  snow-capped  shape,  gleaming  in 
the  blue  and  gold  of  the  declining  day. 

They  made  no  effort  to  talk,  but  stood  watching 
the  western  sky  till  the  sun,  low  on  the  horizon,  hung 
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hesitating  before  the  final  plunge  in  his  steep  Atlantic 
bath. 

4  And  that's  the  Peak/  said  Foulerton  at  last.  '  All 
the  famous  mariners  of  history  who  sailed  these  seas 
have  wondered  at  it  too  ! ' 

The  idea  pleased  her. 

I  Yes,'  she  assented,  1  and  age  after  age  !  Phoeni- 
cians, ancient  Guanche  chiefs,  buried  yonder  on  the 
Isleta,  pirates,  buccaneers,  heroes  and  robbers,  Colum- 
bus, Blake,  Nelson  !  It  is  a  mountain  of  romance  in 
the  world's  history  and  the  wonder  of  little  cheap- 
trippers  like  me.' 

'  And  me  ! '  added  he. 

'  No  :  you  're  a  soldier — one  of  them.' 

He  smiled,  but  not  very  joyfully. 

The  blaze  grew  intenser ;  the  mountain  flashed  and 
pulsed,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  to  sway  in  the 
liquid  light. 

'Look!'  she  exclaimed.  'It's  alive  and  breathing. 
It  knows  its  place  in  the  world  ! ' 

I I  hope  not,'  he  answered.  '  If  the  Peak  were  self- 
conscious  it  would  deserve  a  cockney  tea-garden 
instead  of  its  crown  of  ragged  lava  and  shining  snow.' 

But  still  the  sun  sank,  the  long  shadows  grew  fainter, 
a  pale  star  appeared  faint  from  floating  in  the  crimson 
glow.  The  air  cooled  ;  on  town  and  harbour  night 
was  swiftly  descending.  Already  Finch-Murray  and 
his  wife  were  walking  homewards. 

'  We  must  go  too ! '  said  Hermia. 

They  turned  from  the  fading  glory,  and  the  dark 
side  of  the  hill  swallowed  them  up. 

From  the  path  below  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  called 
back  : 

'I  hope  you  were  pleased  with  "the  Peak,"  Major 
Foulerton  ! ' 


CHAPTER  III 


'  When  a  girl  takes  you  to  see  sunsets,  you  bet  there's 
something  more  than  meteorology  in  her  mind  ! '  Mr. 
Clinton  replied  when  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  remarked 
that  Major  Foulerton  and  Hermia  got  on  capitally. 

The  usual  excursions  had  been  made.  Foulerton 
had  accompanied  his  new  acquaintances  to  Monte  and 
Teror,  falling  to  Hermia's  share  rather  because  the 
other  ladies  were  too  anxious  to  dazzle  him,  than  that 
she  exercised  any  of  those  rights  of  selection  which 
her  position  as  the  most  attractive  young  woman  in 
his  environment  seemed  to  confer.  One  day  they 
walked  back  together  from  the  famous  Caldera  at 
the  foot  of  Santa  Brigida  to  Las  Palmas.  The  morn- 
ing had  brought  Hermia  some  of  the  enchantment 
which  the  sense  of  freedom  and  adventure  bestows  on 
the  imagination  of  youth.  They  were  in  a  land  of 
strange  peaks  and  silence,  where  Nature  is  as  lovely, 
grotesque,  or  gloomy,  as  volcanic  earth-throes  and  her 
own  caprices  allow.  She  has  danced  above  the  slum- 
bering fire-forces  which  shaped  the  weird  profiles  of 
the  wonderful  hills,  scattering  over  the  land  in  magic 
disorder  the  grim  sands  of  the  desert,  the  vegetation  of 
the  tropics,  the  fragrance  of  a  southern  spring.  No- 
where else  within  so  narrow  an  area  has  she  lavished 
or  dared  more.  A  turn  of  the  path  and  you  are  in 
North  Wales ;  then,  the  scene  changing,  among  frown- 
ing crags,  lava-scored  rocks,  tragic  ravines,  Atalantean 
precipices.  The  islands  are  still  awaiting  their 
Theocritus. 

But  even  in  the  Happy  Isles  the  price  must  be  paid. 

25 
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The  young  woman  'who  insists  on  wandering  about 
the  country  with  a  man ' — the  words  were  the  words 
of  Mrs.  Heron — '  must  expect  to  be  talked  about ' — 
especially  if  late  for  dinner. 

The  path  over  the  hills  between  Santa  Brigida  and 
Santa  Catalina  is  difficult.  There  is  the  big  barranco 
to  cross.  Snow  had  fallen  in  the  mountains,  more 
water  was  coming  down  than  they  expected  ;  there  was 
delay  before  the  stepping-stones  could  be  found  ;  in 
fact,  as  Mrs.  Heron  said,  there  were  'a  thousand 
excuses.'  At  all  events,  when  Major  Foulerton  and 
Hermia  marched  into  dinner  (which  was  half  over)  in 
morning  dress,  all  the  diners  looked  up  and  smiled. 

'  We  were  afraid  you  were  lost ! '  said  Mrs.  Ivor  Bell, 
as  they  passed  their  table.    '  We've  been  home  hours.' 

Hermia  was  annoyed.  '  She  hated,'  as  she  said  to 
herself,  'to  look  a  fool.' 

The  Bells  and  Herons  shared  a  small  table  ;  the 
ladies  had  been  of  the  party,  but  had  driven  back. 
They  had  not  been  pressed  to  walk.  Foulerton 
stopped.  '  It  was  rather  stiff  work  for  a  lady,'  he  said  ; 
'  we  couldn't  find  the  ford.' 

'  I 'm  sure  it  hasn't  been  too  much  for  Miss  Lyndon,' 
replied  Mrs.  Bell  roguishly  ;  '  I  can  see  by  her  face  that 
she  has  spent  a  delightful  afternoon.' 

'The  return  of  the  explorers!'  said  Mr.  Clinton,  as 
Hermia  took  her  seat.  '  We  were  afraid  those  cave- 
dwellers  had  bagged  you.  The  Member  and  I  were 
contemplating  a  rescue  party.' 

'  How  dreadful  you  look !'  said  Mrs.  Finch-Murray, 
arrayed  in  pale  pink  and  roses — the  last  the  gift  of  her 
cavalier. 

'  If  we  had  stayed  to  dress  we  should  have  had  no 
dinner.  We  prefer  dinner,'  returned  Hermia,  deter- 
mined not  to  care. 

'  You  '11  catch  it ! '  laughed  Sir  Harry,  immaculate  in 
dinner-jacket  and  shirt-front,  glancing  at  Foulerton's 
garb  of  blue  serge  ;  'there's  a  fine  for  it,  isn't  there, 
Mrs.  Murray?' 
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'  I  took  my  orders  from  Miss  Lyndon/  said  the 
Major  good-humouredly. 

'  My  dear  Major,  you  have  all  the  privileges ! 
you've  earned  them/  said  Mrs.  Murray.  'But  I 
wonder  you 're  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  at  the  same 
table  with  Hermia.    She 's  like  a  female  tramp.' 

'Major  Foulerton's  used  to  savages/ said  Hermia, 
helping  herself  to  fish. 

(  She  must  be  "  nuts  on  him,"  '  reflected  the  observant 
Mr.  Clinton,  '  or  she 'd  "  let  out "  at  her  mother  ! ' 

'Well,  your  daughter  has  tramped,  and  tramped 
magnificently,'  Foulerton  replied.  'The  way  you 
crossed  that — what  d'you  call  it? — barranco,  Miss 
Lyndon,  deserves  much  more  serious  recognition  than 
it's  likely  to  get.  But  I  wonder  what  fish  this  is  !  It 
looks  like  a  mullet,  tastes  like  a  haddock,  and  is  called 
poisson? 

'  It 's  just  "  poisson  "  ! '  observed  Mr.  Clinton.  '  The 
archipelagian — that's  a  good  word,  Miss  Lyndon, 
you'd  no  idea  I  could  pronounce  it! — fishes  haven't 
been  christened.' 

'  Is  that  true,  Sir  Harry?'  asked  Hermia. 

'No,  I  know  them  all  when  they  're  not  dressed  for 
dinner,'  said  he. 

'The  archipelagian  fish,'  rhymed  Mr.  Clinton,  'are 
nameless  when  cooked  in  a  dish.' 

'You  really  must  write  a  musical  comedy,  Mr.  Clin- 
ton/ said  Hermia. 

'  I  '11  wear  nothing  but  laurels! '  said  Mr.  Clinton. 

'The  right  word,' said  Finch-Murray,  who  had  ex- 
pended visible  thought  on  the  matter, 'is  "archipelagic."' 

'  If  you  must  wear  a  hat  at  dinner,  Hermia/  said  her 
mother,  who  had  been  watching  her  in  some  distress, 
'  you  might  wear  it  straight.' 

'  It's  the  disarray  of  hunger/  said  Hermia. 

'  Why  can't  she  let  her  daughter  alone?'  Foulerton 
wondered.  Glancing  towards  Mrs.  Finch-Murray,  he 
noticed  for  the  first  time  the  metallic  glitter  of  her 
head.    The  reason  it  attracted  his  attention  he  never 
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suspected.  It  was  because  1500  miles  separated  her 
from  the  artist. 

Mr.  Clinton  detected,  but  misinterpreted  the  Major's 
look.  'She's  on  the  wrong  tack,'  he  thought,  and 
decided  to  give  his  friend  a  hint. 

When,  therefore,  dinner  was  over,  he  proceeded  to 
discharge  his  duty  as  counsellor. 

'  I  don't  pretend  to  be  an  expert  at  matchmaking,' 
he  said,  '  but  it  seems  to  me  you're  blocking  your 
daughter's  suit.' 

'  What,  me  ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Finch-Murray,  who  was 
a  better  bridge  player  than  grammarian. 

Mr.  Clinton  nodded  sagely. 

'  When  you  "  ragged  "  her  about  her  hat,  didn't  you 
see  he  scowled  at  you  ? ' 

'  He  looked  at  me.  Men  never  scowl  at  me/  she 
replied  complacently.  '  It  doesn't  do  to  let  a  man 
fancy  you  bring  up  a  girl  anyhow.  But  you  don't 
imagine  he  means  anything  serious,  do  you  ? ' 

'  Fellows  fresh  from  the  "  Blacks"  are  always  pretty 
inflammable,'  observed  Clinton.  '  Should  be  myself, 
I 'm  sure.' 

*  Well,  Hermia  knows  he  hasn't  any  money  and  that 
she  hasn't  enough  for  two,  so  we  needn't  worry  about 
that,'  said  Mrs.  Murray. 

'Don't  be  superficial!'  returned  Mr.  Clinton.  'It 
isn't  a  time  when  a  girl  can  chuck  away  her  chances. 
If  I  had  a  daughter,  I 'd  educate  her  to  look  on  every 
man  as  a  possible  mate,  not  to  try  to  score  off  him. 
Husbands  of  all  sorts  are  dashed  rare.  Old  maids  are 
common.  And  I  '11  tell  you  why.  It's  simply  because 
too  much  is  expected  of  the  men  !  Girls  must  be 
taught  that,  if  they  want  to  get  married,  they  must  go 
at  least  three  parts  of  the  way — or  four  parts,  for  the 
matter  of  that.  The  present  generation  of  man  has 
lost  the  knack  of  falling  in  love.  He  wants  a  lot  of 
lifting.' 

'  And  do  you  imagine  you  are  worth  all  this 
trouble?'  asked  Mrs  Finch-Murray  archly. 
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*  I  believe  it 's  generally  agreed  we  are/  answered  Mr. 
Clinton  modestly.  '  And  as  for  Foulerton,  I  fancy  it 
will  be  worth  your  while  to  make  him  call  when  you're 
in  town.  He  seems  to  be  thought  well  of  at  the  War 
Office.  Sir  Harry  said,  in  the  smoking-room  last  night, 
that  the  Colonial  Office  has  an  eye  on  him.  Every  one 
here  fancies  Hermia  has  an  eye  on  him  too  ! ' 

Meanwhile  Foulerton  was  smoking  alone  on  the  ver- 
andah. The  night  was  dry  and  bracing,  the  moon  high. 
He  had  been  more  than  a  week  at  Las  Palmas.  The 
West  African  lassitude  no  longer  depressed  him.  Once 
more  he  felt  a  satisfaction  in  living  and  breathing.  It 
was  his  purpose  to  take  a  year's  rest  in  England  and 
then  to  look  out  for  '  another  job.'  There  were  plenty 
of  ragged  edges  to  the  Empire  where  he  might  do 
some  useful  patchwork  if  they'd  give  him  a  chance. 
It  was  the  only  way  in  which  a  poor  man  could  make 
soldiering  pay.  In  some  cases,  too,  the  way  of  neces- 
sity was  also  the  road  to  honour. 

He  was  not  sanguine.  He  had  little  belief  in  his 
own  luck.  He  had  seen  so  many  able  men  over- 
looked, so  many  inferior  men  advanced,  that  wooden- 
headed,  blundering  luck  seemed  the  ruling  force  in 
human  affairs.  Poor  Jervis,  he  remembered,  had  had 
no  luck.  Certainly  it  wasn't  luck  which  had  saddled 
him  with  his  unlucky  comrade's  boy.  His  thoughts 
always  brought  him  back  to  the  boy  now.  Poor  little 
chap  !  His  heart  softened — what  was  to  be  done  with 
him  ?  He  had  never  seen  him,  but  he  had  the  lad's 
portrait — a  handsome  boy  in  a  premature  Eton  suit 
rather  badly  cut. 

The  smoke  of  his  pipe  coiled  up  to  the  clear  stars 
on  the  still  air.  Under  the  motionless  palms  the  black 
shadows  slept.  There  was  an  azure  freshness  and 
peace  in  the  night.  Instead  of  the  sounds  of  the  West 
African  bush  he  heard  the  murmurs  of  the  piano  from 
the  drawing-room  where  a  man  was  singing  Ruben- 
stein's  '  Good  night,  beloved  ! '  Foulerton  remembered 
the  air  and  the  words.    There  it  was !   '  May  Heaven's 
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— something — <  watch  over  thee  ! '  Then  again,  1  My 
heart  is  hovering  near  thy  dwelling-place  ' — who  used 
to  sing  it  ?  Wasn't  it  his  uncle's  curate  ?  Odd  they 
should  still  sing  the  same  song  ! 

As  he  stood  quietly  listening  and  smoking,  little 
Mr.  Clinton,  a  smart  coat  over  his  evening  dress,  a 
Homburg  hat  set  jauntily  at  the  proper  angle,  affably 
joined  him. 

'A  dashed  fine  night,  Major!'  said  he.  ( This  is 
climate,  if  you  like.  Couldn't  stand  that  fellow's  sing- 
ing. It's  Heron.  His  wife  oughtn't  to  encourage  it. 
Drawing-room  songs  get  on  my  nerves.  The  words 
are  such  awful  rot !  Heron  expects  to  be  asked  to  sing 
three  times  a  week.  Hurt  if  he  isn't.  Mrs.  Finch- 
Murray  asked  him  to-night.  She  has  more  tact  than 
you 'd  fancy !  It  was  her  turn,  she  said.  A  most 
charming  woman  and  an  old  friend  of  mine.' 

'  Good  night,  dear  love  ! '  shouted  the  distant  voice. 

*  I  remember  that  song  years  ago,'  said  Foulerton. 

'Brings  things  back,  don't  it?'  said  Mr.  Clinton. 
'  Smells  and  sounds  quite  wonderful  for  that.  Know 
the  feeling  so  well!  There's  a  sort  of  smell — some- 
thing to  do  with  cooking — always  reminds  me  of  Paris. 
Brings  it  all  back  as  plain  as  you  like — boulevards, 
cockers,  cafes — the  whole  thing,  in  fact,' 

'  Quite  remarkable  ! '  said  the  Major  politely. 

Mr.  Clinton  looked  at  the  garden  flooded  with 
moonlight,  striped  with  deep  shadows  and  shook  his 
head. 

'  No,'  he  said,  'this  is  a  rippin'  climate.' 

1  If  you  want  to  be  convinced  of  the  advantages  of 
Europe  you  should  try  West  Africa,'  said  Foulerton. 

'  Thanks  !  No,  I 'm  quite  near  enough.  I  suppose 
you  don't  want  to  go  there  again,  Major.' 

'  No,  I  want  a  holiday.' 

'  A  capital  thing  a  holiday  ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Clinton. 
'  Is  yours  nearly  over?'  inquired  the  Major. 
'  Depends  on  the  Finch-Murrays.    I  go  back  with 
them.    Came  out  with  them,  you  know.    Been  playing 
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it  a  bit  thick  in  town.  The  doctor  told  me  to  give  my- 
self a  rest.  Hermia  Lyndon  says  I  was  ill  from  sheer 
idleness,  but  she 's  no  idea  how  much  a  fellow  can  stand/ 

'  Miss  Lyndon  thinks  you  are  idle,  then  ? '  said  the 
Major,  with  an  air  of  sudden  interest. 

1  Thought  she 'd  wake  him  up,'  reflected  Mr.  Clinton, 
who  had  an  object  in  view. 

'  She  told  me  if  she  had  her  way  every  man  with  a 
small  income  and  a  smaller  brain  should  be  taught  a 
trade.  She 's  a  fine  girl,  clever,  good-looking  and  all 
that,  but  it  isn't  the  way  to  get  yourself  liked.' 

Major  Foulerton,  who  had  heard  Miss  Lyndon  refer 
to  Mr.  Clinton  as  an  'idle  little  monkey,'  smiled  to 
himself. 

'  Girls  of  that  sort  are  pretty  likely  to  get  left  out  in 
the  cold,'  continued  Mr.  Clinton. 

'Why?  Because  they  don't  think  too  well  of  us?' 
said  the  Major. 

'  I  was  thinking  of  my  own  little  lot — the  what- 
d'you-call-'ems — the  drones.  The  over-leisured  and 
under-paid  class.  They  think  well  enough  of  your 
lot  because  they  try  to  do  things.' 

'  Hope  that  '11  draw  him  ! '  thought  Mr.  Clinton. 

The  Major  was  interested.    His  face  did  not  conceal 

it. 

'You  see,'  resumed  Mr.  Clinton  confidentially, 
'women  of  that  kind  are  always  most  interested  in  the 
men  they  know  least  about.  Bring  'em  up  among 
comfortable  idle  fellows  who  take  regular  meals  and 
avoid  risking  their  lives,  except  when  they  cross  Picca- 
dilly at  Grosvenor  Place,  and  they  look  down  on  the 
whole  boiling.  "  Not  good  enough,"  they  think.  "  Give 
us  men  of  action ! — fellows  who  do  things,"  they 
say.  You 've  no  idea  what  a  lot  of  hero-worship — often 
without  the  heroes — goes  on  in  London,  Major,  now 
we 've  gone  in  for  Empire,  though  I 'm  pretty  sure  you  '11 
soon  find  out' 

'  I  can't  tell  him  plainer  than  that  the  girl 's  nuts  on 
him,'  reflected  Mr.  Clinton. 
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'  When  the  heroes  are  wanting/  said  Major  Fouler- 
ton,  '  I  suppose  they  invent  them.' 

'  Oh,  of  course  they  get  hold  of  some  odd  ones — 
actors,  authors,  artists — all  the  long-haired  crew,'  con- 
tinued Mr.  Clinton.  '  Still  the  fact  remains,  a  chap  like 
myself  with  an  alleged  competency  and  a  loving  dis- 
position is  quite  out  of  it.  You  '11  scarcely  believe  it, 
Major,  but  we  have  to  put  up  with  the  Mammas ! ' 

'  Well,  you  might  do  worse,'  said  the  Major. 

*  Dashed  difficult  to  draw  ! '  thought  Mr.  Clinton. 
'  Come  and  have  a  game  of  billiards  before  it 's  time  to 
turn  in,'  he  said. 

The  Major  consented,  and  won  two  games  out  of 
three,  somewhat  to  Mr.  Clinton's  surprise. 

On  the  following  morning,  when  Mrs.  Finch-Murray 
asked  him  whether  he  had  got  anything  out  of  Major 
Foulerton,  he  admitted  his  failure. 

'  He 's  a  fine  fellow,'  replied  the  young  man — 'at  least, 
if  you  like  'em  like  that ;  and  I  was  wrong  about  "  side." 
He  hasn't  a  ha'porth.    But  he 's  not  to  be  drawn.' 

'  But  surely  he  said  something  about  Hermia,'  said 
Mrs.  Murray. 

'  He  seemed  surprised  at  what  a  lot  she  knew ! 1 
replied  Mr.  Clinton,  grinning. 

'  I 'm  glad  all  the  money  we  spent  on  her  education 
wasn't  wasted  ! '  returned  the  lady. 

'  Yes  ! '  said  the  young  gentleman  sadly.  '  I  under- 
stand the  feeling.  I  wish  I  had  some  of  the  money 
spent  on  mine  instead  of  the  education.  It 's  surprising 
with  how  little  of  that  a  really  intelligent  fellow  can 
do!' 


CHAPTER  IV 


Self-admiration  may  be  a  question  of  geography. 
When  the  policeman  on  duty  outside  Westminster 
Yard  touched  his  hat  respectfully  and  stopped  the  traffic 
for  Mr.  Finch-Murray,  the  Member  for  the  East 
Hocking  Division  suspected  that  his  goings  and  com- 
ings were  a  matter  of  almost  national  importance.  In 
the  gardens  of  the  Santa  Catalina  hotel,  his  small 
wrinkled  face  blotted  out  under  his  big  cloth  cap, 
there  were  moments  of  extreme  modesty  when  the 
politician  was  not  quite  sure  that  he  did  not  impress 
onlookers  as  a  merely  harmless  old  gentleman— doubts 
his  wife  unwittingly  encouraged.  When,  therefore, 
the  belated  English  mail  brought  him  an  official  letter, 
written  in  his  Leader's  name,  desiring  his  presence  ten 
days  later  without  fail  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
summons  created  a  pleasurable  sense  of  self-importance. 

So  he  trotted  off  to  the  croquet  hoops,  where  his 
wife  as  usual  was  playing  with  Mr.  Dick  Clinton,  and 
said  :  '  To-day  is  the  9th.  I  must  be  back  in  my  place 
in  the  House  by  the  19th.' 

{ This  comes  of  marrying  a  statesman  ! '  said  Mr. 
Clinton  under  his  breath. 

'  Nonsense  ! '  exclaimed  his  opponent,  1  it  can't  be 
done.' 

'  It  must  be  done  ! '  said  the  Member.  '  The  division 
will  be  important  and  critical.' 

(  Wait  till  I 've  finished  this  game  and  I  '11  see  about 
it,'  said  his  wife.  Then  she  played  her  stroke  with 
unruffled  mien. 

Finch-Murray,  too  offended  to  speak,  turned  away, 
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shocked  at  a  levity  which  he  failed  to  see  was  assumed 
for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  unimpressionable 
Mr.  Dick  Clinton,  who  glanced  after  the  vexed 
politician's  retreating  figure  and  said  :  i  'Pon  my  word, 
Mrs.  Finch,  but  you  ain't  what  I  call  an  indulgent 
spouse  !  Of  course,  you  must  take  him  home  !  You 
know  you  can't  put  it  off  much  longer  yourself.  You 
can't  live  in  your  hat !  And  look  here !  I  '11  come 
too  !' 

Mr.  Clinton  bestowed  himself  with  generous  warmth, 
and  as  a  gift  destined  to  be  appreciated. 

Although  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  dreaded  the  English 
March,  which  she  unjustly  suspected  of  spoiling  her 
skin,  it  was  unnecessary  for  Mr.  Clinton  to  remind  her 
that  an  interview  with  her  artist  in  hair  was  becoming 
urgent. 

'What  d'you  suppose  would  happen  if  Finch  didn't 
turn  up  in  time?'  she  asked. 

'  There 'd  be  a  revolution,'  said  Mr.  Clinton. 

'  You  know  as  much  about  politics  as  I  do,  Dick.' 

'  I  know  enough  about  'em  to  see  it 's  the  one  subject 
on  which  he  means  to  be  taken  seriously,'  said  Mr. 
Clinton.  '  Look  !  there  he  is  complaining  to  Hermia 
about  you.  Run  off  and  put  East  Hocking  in  a  good 
temper,  or  he'll  end  in  fancying  I'm  making  you 
frivolous  when  it's  all  the  other  way  about.' 

Mrs.  Murray  glanced  through  the  palm-trees  and 
beheld  her  husband  conversing  querulously  with  his 
step-daughter. 

'  Cut  along  ! '  added  Mr.  Clinton,  '  and  see  after  your 
own  interests.    They're  being  undermined.' 

Mrs.  Murray  obeyed,  dropped  her  mallet  and 
followed  her  husband  and  daughter,  whom  Major 
Foulerton  joined  before  she  could  overtake  them. 
Their  backs  were  turned  to  her  as  they  walked  up  a 
trellis-covered  path,  flower-scented  and  leafy. 

At  last  they  turned,  and  when  they  met,  Mr.  Finch- 
Murray  said  spitefully,  'I  was  just  telling  Major 
Foulerton  of  your  reluctance  to  return  home.' 
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'  Of  course  we  must  go  ! '  said  Hermia,  with  decision. 

'My  dear!'  returned  Mrs.  Finch-Murray,  with  un- 
shaken assurance,  '  I  was  thinking  of  your  asthma, 
not  of  myself.' 

'  I  must  risk  that,'  replied  the  Member  heroically ; 
'discipline  is  almost  as  essential  in  politics  as  in  the 
army,  Major  Foulerton.' 

'Almost,'  said  the  Major  politely  but  doubtfully. 

'A  steamer  leaves  here  on  Sunday  night  and  is  due 
at  Plymouth  on  Thursday,  so  we  can  be  home  before 
Saturday.  This  will  give  you  plenty  of  time,'  said 
the  practical  Hermia  to  her  step-father. 

'  Capital,  my  dear ! '  said  the  now  mollified  politician. 

'  It  is  the  boat  I  thought  of  going  by,'  said  the 
Major.  '  She's  from  the  West  Coast  and  won't  be  full 
at  this  time  of  the  year.' 

'How  nice!'  cried  Mrs.  Finch-Murray.  'Isn't  it, 
Hermia  ? ' 

Hermia  murmured, '  Of  course  we  shall  be  delighted,' 
and  proposed  that  they  should  walk  up  to  the  first 
seat  on  the  way  to  the  golf-links. 

The  brief  stroll  was  not  a  success.  The  Major  was 
pensive.  The  post  that  had  summoned  Finch-Murray 
back  to  parliamentary  duty  had  brought  him  a  letter 
from  young  Jervis's  schoolmaster  enclosing  a  bill  for 
school  fees  for  the  current  term,  and  reminding  him 
that  Captain  Jervis  had  omitted  to  pay  its  predecessor. 
The  problem  where  to  economise  was  not  a  cheerful 
one.  Finch-Murray  had  not  yet  forgiven  his  wife,  and 
was  in  that  state  of  mind  which  adroit  flattery  only 
could  cure.  When  therefore  the  party  reached  the 
point  indicated  by  Hermia  they  had  little  to  say. 

On  their  way  back,  however,  Mr.  Clinton,  fresh  from 
inquiries  at  the  office,  joined  them. 

'  Hear  you 've  decided  to  go  home  by  the  Opobol 
he  said  to  Mr.  Finch-Murray,  'to  meet  a  political — 
what-d'  you-call-'em  ? — crisis.  I 'm  going  home  by  the 
same  boat  to  be  in  time  for  my  aunt's  birthday.' 

Obviously  she  was  quite  a  ridiculous  person  !  To 
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mark  his  disapproval,  therefore,  the  Member  gave  no 
answer  to  Mr.  Clinton,  but,  pointedly  resuming  his 
conversation  with  the  Major,  walked  on  with  him  and 
Hermia,  leaving  his  wife  and  her  friend  more  surprised 
than  terrified  by  the  rebuke. 

'There!  You've  just  done  exactly  what  you  told 
me  not  to  do,  Dick,'  said  the  lady. 

He  looked  at  her  in  wonder. 

'  What 's  that  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Shown  Finch  you  don't  take  his  politics  seriously, 
of  course ! ' 

1 1  never  mentioned  politics,'  he  protested. 

'  No,  but  you  played  off  your  aunt  against  them  ! ' 

'  Now  I  think  of  it,  I  do  think  he  meant  to  snub  me,' 
said  Mr.  Clinton  thoughtfully.  '  I  thought  it  was  only 
his  manner.    Poor  chap  ! ' 

The  young  man  shook  his  head  meaningly. 

'  Why  ?    What  d'  you  mean  ? '  she  asked. 

'  You 'd  better  take  care  ! ' 

'What  on  earth  d'you  mean?'  she  asked. 

'  He's  like  the  rest  of  'em,  that's  all.' 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment,  and  then,  as  his  mean- 
ing dawned  on  her,  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter. 

'Jealous?'  she  said.  'D'you  think  he's  jealous? 
My  poor  Dick  !  It's  what  he  mistook  for  your  impud- 
ence that  put  his  back  up.' 

She  laughed  so  much  that  the  others,  who  were  about 
thirty  yards  off,  looked  round  in  some  surprise. 

Although  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  laughed,  Mr.  Clinton 
was  unamused.  He  had  known  husbands  jealous  on 
less  provocation. 

4  D'  you  think  I 'd  better  come  in  your  boat,'  he  asked. 
'  No  larks  !    I  mean  it ! ' 

'  I  shall  be  heart-broken  if  you  don't,'  she  answered. 
1  I  should  think  you  were  afraid  of  compromising  me. 
Ha !  ha  !  ha  !    O  Dick,  you  dangerous  dog  ! ' 

Her  mirth  was  catching,  and  he  ended  in  chuckling 
too.  Mr.  Finch-Murray  in  his  irritable  mood,  seeing 
their  amusement,  suspected  that  he  was  its  cause 
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Hermia,  he  remembered,  also  objected  to  Mr.  Dick 
Clinton.  He  decided  to  make  her  his  instrument  of 
reproof. 

'  Hermia  !'  he  said,  'no  doubt  you  observed  signs  of 
annoyance  in  me  just  now,  when  Mr.  Clinton  proposed 
to  return  in  the  same  boat  as  ourselves,  on  the  pre- 
posterous plea  of  his  aunt's  birthday  ! ' 

1  Mr.  Clinton  is  always  silly,'  Hermia  replied. 

'  No  doubt,'  he  resumed  ;  '  but  I  can't  help  regretting 
that  your  mother  should  encourage  him.' 

'  Then  do  tell  her  so  ! '  said  she. 

Mr.  Murray  shook  his  small  head.  '  If  I  did,'  he 
said,  '  I  should  lay  myself  open  to  the  usual  retort. 
Now,  a  hint  from  you  would  not  be  unbecoming.  The 
young  man  is  an  old  acquaintance,  but  he  has  not  yet 
found  his  right  place  in  your  mother's  train.  It  is 
time  he  did.  Could  you  not  convey  this  to  her  ?  For 
me  to  refer  to  it  would  be  to  exaggerate  the  import- 
ance of  the  matter.' 

The  Member  for  East  Hocking  felt  he  was  act- 
ing diplomatically  when  Hermia  set  off  to  do  his 
bidding. 

She  found  her  mother  changing  her  hat  for  lunch, 
and  at  once  came  to  the  point.  'Don't  you  think  it 
would  be  as  well,'  she  said,  'to  let  Mr.  Clinton  know 
that  his  manner  to  my  step-father  is  not  quite  re- 
spectful ? ' 

'  Surely,'  replied  Mrs.  Murray,  who  was  not  unpre- 
pared, 'you  don't  expect  Dick  to  touch  his  hat  every 
time  they  meet ! ' 

'  Naturally,'  resumed  Hermia,  '  Mr.  Murray  thinks 
Mr.  Clinton  a  vulgar  little  wretch,  but  although  he 
tolerates  him  because  he  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  ours, 
it  doesn't  amuse  him,  morally  speaking,  to  be  clapped 
on  the  back.' 

'  Well,  I 've  told  Dick  to  leave  his  poor  back  alone,' 
replied  Mrs.  Murray,  admiring  herself  in  a  hand  mirror. 
'  He'll  be  careful  in  future.  He  actually  believed 
Finch  was  jealous  !    Fancy  that ! ' 
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'  That 's  what  you  were  laughing  at,  then  ? ' 

'  Wasn't  it  enough  to  make  one  ? '  replied  her  mother. 
'  He  is  about  as  compromising  as  a  tame  rabbit,  and 
the  most  cautious  little  man  I  ever  met.  You  watch 
him  at  lunch  ! ' 

Hermia  felt  it  was  hopeless,  but  tried  one  shot  more. 

'  My  step-father,'  she  said,  1  may  be  old-fashioned, 
but  he  is  not  unreasonable.' 

'My  dear  Hermia!'  said  her  mother, ' please  don't 
talk  to  me  as  though  I  were  your  younger  sister  with  a 
taste  for  flirting.' 

'  I  happen  to  know  you  have  annoyed  Mr.  Murray,' 
answered  her  daughter. 

'  I  know,'  said  Mrs.  Murray,  '  he  holds  high  and 
mighty  views  about  a  "woman's  personal  dignity." 
Personal  dignity,  my  dear,  isn't  suited  to  the  colour  of 
my  hair.    Isn't  this  hat  a  gem  ? ' 

She  was  so  fascinated  by  the  hat  that  she  forgot 
the  argument  She  cocked  the  feathers  and  pruned  the 
copper  curls  coiling  under  the  brim.  Hermia  admired 
the  hat  without  enthusiasm,  and  then  they  went  down 
to  lunch  together. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  day  Mr.  Clinton's  manner 
was  so  respectful  and  subdued  that  Mr.  Finch-Murray 
presented  him  with  a  shilling  cigar  after  dinner  as  a 
sign  of  forgiveness.  But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Finch-Murray 
were  wise  enough  not  to  speak  of  the  young  man. 
1  In  order  to  punish  Hermia  for  her  attack  on  Mr. 
Dick  Clinton,  Mrs.  Murray  considered  it  her  duty  'to 
warn'  her  'to  be  careful.'  'Of  course,'  she  said,  'I 
know  that  you  '11  do  as  you  like,  but  don't  forget 
Major  Foulerton  is  not  a  marrying  man  ! ' 

The  phrase,  as  many  of  her  mother's  phrases  did, 
jarred  on  Hermia. 

'  Do  you  mean,'  she  said  a  little  spitefully,  '  that  he 
hasn't  been  married  even  once  ? ' 

'You  know  very  well  what  I  mean!'  retorted  Mrs. 
Murray,  'and  I  hope  you  won't  make  yourself  too  con- 
spicuous with  him  on  board  ship.' 
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Hermia  made  no  reply,  but  her  eyes  said,  ' I  shall  do 
as  I  like.' 

1  Hermia  Lyndon/  said  Mrs.  Ivor  Bell,  who  desired  a 
reputation  as  a  satirist,  1  thinks  she  has  acquired  pro- 
prietary rights  in  Major  Foulerton ! '  Both  she  and 
Mrs.  Heron  had  tried  '  to  draw  the  Major  out  of  him- 
self,' as  the  latter  lady  admitted,  but  Hermia  alone  had 
succeeded. 

The  comfortable  irony  which  life  in  opulent,  well- 
wadded  societies  assumes,  creates  an  atmosphere  which 
is  not  too  easily  breathed  by  men  who  have  reached 
maturity  beyond  its  reach.  Years  of  soldiering  in 
barbarous  lands,  where  humorous  views  are  obscured  by 
the  gloom  of  dumb  apathy  and  tragic  ignorance,  do  not 
encourage  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
current  trifles.  Foulerton  had  seen  comrades  who  died 
at  night  buried  the  next  morning ;  he  had  passed 
months  in  the  bush  without  hearing  educated  English 
speech  ;  he  had  been  homesick  without  a  home. 

When  Dick  Clinton  told  him  some  of  the  latest 
London  stories,  he  did  not  always  see  the  point ;  nor 
scrupled  sometimes  to  say,  'You'll  think  me  a  dull  old 
fogey ;  but,  upon  my  word,  I  don't  see  why  Thomson 
was  a  bounder  because  he  said  "  No,  thank  you !  I 
don't  take  tea.'" 

Then  Mr.  Clinton  would  explain  the  niceties  of  the 
situation,  and  enlightenment  would  descend  on  the 
exile. 

'  He's  splendid  ! '  said  the  young  man  to  Sir  Harry 
Brown,  'but  as  innocent  ofwhatwe're  up  to  as  a  baby. 
Socially  he  will  have  to  be  born  again.  He  hasn't  been 
in  London  since  he  was  eighteen,  and  then  he  stayed 
in  a  turning  off  Westbourne  Grove!  It's  great;  it  is 
indeed ! ' 

'  My  dear  fellow  ! '  replied  Sir  Harry,  '  if  you 'd  been 
where  he  comes  from  you 'd  have  forgotten  how  to 
button  your  waistcoat ! ' 

When  Sir  Harry  departed  from  Las  Palmas  to 
explore  a  new  Guanche  cave  just  discovered  near  Icod, 
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he  asked  Hermia  'to  look  after  the  Major  for  him. 
Get  your  step-father  to  have  things  made  pleasant  for 
him.  He  has  promised  me,  but  see  he  doesn't  forget. 
He  has  no  friends  in  London,  and  if  he's  overlooked  in 
the  hustle  I  shall  be  disappointed.  I  can't  get  home 
till  May.' 

'  I  '11  do/  said  Hermia,  ' what  I  can.' 

The  request  pleased  her,  for  the  Major's  innocence 
and  gentleness  touched  her.  Shrewd  and  artless  in 
turns,  he  was  never  '  knowing,'  and  she  disliked  '  know- 
ing '  people. 

*  At  last  she  led  Foulerton  to  speak  of  himself. 
What  should  he  do  when  he  got  '  home '  ? 

Take  rooms  in  London  somewhere,  he  supposed, 
and  have  poor  little  Frank  Jervis  to  stay  with  him  ; 
still  the  Major  wasn't  sure. 

'  Sir  Harry  Brown  told  me  of  him,'  said  Hermia. 

The  Major  gave  rather  an  uneasy  look  from  quiet 
brown  eyes  that  seemed  to  Hermia  to  have  seen  so 
much. 

'  He's  at  school  at  Brighton,  isn't  he?'  she  asked. 

'  Yes,'  said  the  Major. 

Once  more  he  thought  of  the  unpaid  fees. 

'  But  you  never  saw  him  ? ' 

'  Never,'  said  he.  '  But  then  poor  Jervis  talked  so 
much  of  Frankie.' 

Hermia  and  Foulerton  were  seated  in  the  same 
chair  that  she  and  Sir  Harry  Brown  had  occupied  on 
the  morning  he  arrived.  '  Other  poor  men,'  she  re- 
flected,'  with  soft  hearts,  encumber  themselves  with 
sentimental  wives :  this  one  has  sacrificed  himself  for 
a  helpless  child.' 

The  fact  pushed  itself  solidly  into  her  mind. 

'  Perhaps  some  day  you  would  let  little  Jervis  spend 
his  summer  holidays  with  us — I  know  my  step-father 
would  be  delighted — and  you  see,  you  won't  always  be 
at  home.' 

Foulerton  thanked  her.  'For  the  last  three  years 
the  poor  little  chap  has  spent  his  holidays  at  school,' 
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he  said.  'That's  why  I'm  going  back  before  Easter. 
He's  a  promising  little  fellow.  Here 's  his  last  report. 
It  arrived  two  months  after  his  father's  death.  Would 
you  like  to  see  it  ? ' 

He  took  out  his  pocket-book  and  produced  from 
the  papers,  neatly  held  together  by  an  elastic  band,  a 
tabulated  form.  She  glanced  over  it  gravely.  The 
mournful  interest  which  the  father's  death  gave  the 
pompous  little  document  seemed  to  her  to  make  itself 
felt  all  over  the  sunny  garden. 

"£  Latin — improving,"'  she  read  out.  French — 
il  fait  des  pr ogres!'  "  Divinity  " —  what  on  earth 's 
that?  scripture  history,  I  suppose — "fair."' 

4  I'm  afraid  he's  not  so  keen  on  that,'  interposed 
the  Major  apologetically. 

' "  History,"  '  she  continued,  '"excellent."  "  Arith- 
metic— work  wanting  in  accuracy."  No  wonder ! 
Whose  isn't?  I  see  he's  3rd  in  Latin  out  of  10;  4th 
in  French  out  of  12  ;  7th  in  divinity  out  of  12  ;  1st  in 
history  out  of  18  and  "rewarded  with  prize,"  but  last 
but  one  in  arithmetic.    Well  done,  little  Frankie  ! ' 

She  handed  him  back  the  report. 

'Not  at  all  bad,  is  it?'  said  the  Major. 

It  was  here  for  the  first  time  that  she  was  con- 
scious of  a  strange  softening  of  the  heart  towards 
the  man. 

'What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  him?'  she  asked 
abruptly,  to  stifle  the  weakness  with  a  cold  douche  of 
a  practical  spirit. 

'  Frankie 's  only  fourteen,  you  see,'  he  replied  a  little 
doubtfully.  '  But  I 've  some  idea — if  the  thing  can  be 
arranged — of  letting  him  have  a  shot  at  the  Indian 
Civil  Service.  If  he  fail,  the  education  will  come  in 
useful.  In  four  or  five  years  he  would  be  old  enough 
to  go  up.' 

But  here  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  sailed  up,  brilliant  in 
rose-coloured  chiffon  and  black  hat,  and,  taking  the 
empty  chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  Major,  began  to 
discuss  the  prospects  of  the  coming  voyage.    Did  the 
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Major  think  the  fine  weather  would  last  ?  Had  he 
noticed  the  sunset  yesterday?  Mr.  Finch-Murray 
fancied  it  threatened  storm.  The  Major  modestly 
hoped  for  fine  weather  till  they  reached  Finisterre  ; 
after  that,  'one  must  take  one's  chance.' 

Mrs.  Murray,  however,  did  not  admit  that  she  was 
starting  on  her  homeward  voyage  with  an  untroubled 
mind,  because  Madame  Artemis  had  assured  her  that 
she  might  undertake  the  journey  in  ' absolute  safety.' 
The  prophetess  had  gazed  intently  into  a  big  bowl  of 
water.  'I  see,'  she  said,  'a  rough  sea,  a  new  friend, 
but  no  risks.    All  is  propitious  for  your  journey  ! ' 

When  Hermia  was  putting  on  her  prettiest  blouse  for 
dinner,  her  mother  came  into  her  room  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  what '  they  had  been  talking  about  when  she 
came  up.' 

'  Major  Foulerton  was  showing  me  the  boy's  school- 
report,'  replied  Hermia.  '  Do  you  mind  fastening  it  at 
the  back ' — she  meant  the  blouse. 

'  How  one  misses  a  maid  ! '  exclaimed  her  mother, 
hooking  the  last  hook  in  the  corresponding  eye. 

But  all  through  dinner,  and  on  the  following  day, 
Hermia  felt  strangely  shy  in  the  Major's  presence ;  it 
was  not  until  the  little  party  of  travellers  assembled 
on  the  verandah,  to  drive  down  to  the  port  where  the 
steamer's  lights  were  shining  out  on  the  darkness, 
that  the  mood  vanished. 

Three  island  carriages  stood  waiting  for  them.  In 
the  garden  the  wind  rustled  the  palms.  The  porters 
piled  up  the  luggage.  Mr.  Dick  Clinton,  in  a  formid- 
able greatcoat  and  cap,  overlooked  the  operation,  cling- 
ing to  Mrs.  Finch-Murray's  dressing-bag,  intrusted  to 
his  care. 

The  Herons,  the  Ivor  Bells,  and  the  newly  married 
couple  were  at  hand  watching  the  departure. 

'  Such  a  ridiculous  time  for  a  steamer  to  start ! '  com- 
plained Mrs.  Finch-Murray.  '  How  on  earth  I  shall 
climb  on  board  Heaven  only  knows  ! ' 

1  They  '11  take  us  on  with  the  coals,'  said  Mr.  Clinton. 
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'  The  ladies  in  baskets  !  the  men  climb  up  like  acrobats. 
Fine  fun  when  you  're  young ! ' 

Mr.  Finch-Murray  looked  despondent. 

The  hall  porter  with  the  luggage  got  into  the  cart ; 
the  farewells  began.  Mrs.  Finch-Murray,  agitated  by 
a  starlight  departure  and  feeling  forlorn,  kissed  Mrs. 
Bell  and  Mrs.  Heron.  Where,  she  wondered,  should 
she  sleep  that  night?  Her  friends  soothed  her  with 
comforting  words,  and  at  last  the  party  drove  away, 
the  Murrays  and  Hermia  leading,  the  Major  and  Clinton 
following. 

'  After  all,  I 've  had  a  dashed  good  time,'  said  the 
young  man,  '  barring  the  tips  ! ' 

The  Major  had  little  to  say ;  feeling  rather  that  he 
was  leaving  a  home  than  going  to  one.  They  rattled 
on  down  the  dark  drive,  past  the  Metropole  blazing 
with  light,  whence  a  contingent  was  also  issuing  in  a 
stream  of  rickety  carts. 

Then  they  reached  the  port,  reflecting  the  clear 
stars  and  the  dancing  lights  of  the  anchored  craft. 
In  the  centre,  profiled  by  lights,  luminous  as  a 
phantom  ship  on  the  stage,  lay  the  Opobo  feverishly 
coaling. 

'Thank  goodness  you're  here,  Major!'  cried  Mrs. 
Finch-Murray.  She  had  flung  herself  into  the  swing- 
ing steam-launch  with  her  eyes  shut,  he  had  caught 
her  neatly,  and  she  was  reassured. 

4  Most  picturesque  sight ! '  said  Finch-Murray,  glanc- 
ing across  the  twinkling  harbour  to  the  dark  environ- 
ing hills. 

'  Fancy  they  '11  miss  us  badly  at  the  Santa  Catalina  ! ' 
said  Mr.  Clinton. 

1  Mrs.  Heron  will  miss  the  Major,'  said  Mrs.  Murray,  ^ 
with  her  girlish  laugh. 

'  The  Bells  and  Herons  are  now  telling  one  another 
exactly  what  they  think  of  us,'  said  Hermia. 

'  Let  them  ! '  said  Mr.  Clinton.    '  Who 's  afraid  ? ' 

But  their  troubles  were  not  yet  over.  When  the 
little  launch  snorted  out  to  the  big  ship  in  the  throes  of 
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coaling,  it  was  received  with  an  indifference  which  was 
almost  ostentatious. 

'  We  ought  to  have  the  Captain  and  a  brass-band 
as  they  do  on  German  ships/  said  Mr.  Clinton.  '  If  I 
were  a  member  of  Parliament,  dashed  if  I 'd  be  shipped 
like  a  hundredweight  of  coal ! ' 

When  the  Member  for  East  Hocking  beheld  his 
anxious  wife  ignominiously  hoisted  aboard  in  a  capa- 
cious basket,  he  was  provoked  to  the  point  of  threaten- 
ing complaint  to  the  directors. 

'Do!'  urged  Mr.  Clinton.  '  Do !  They'd  funk 
you.' 

But  when  the  passengers  were  comfortably  berthed 
anger  was  forgotten  in  the  sense  of  security  attained. 

Then,  an  hour  later,  with  three  deafening  contralto 
shrieks  of  her  siren,  the  Opobo  slowly  steamed  seaward, 
her  shining  cabin  lights  dancing  in  serpentine  coils  on 
the  tranquil  sea. 


CHAPTER  V 


The  morning  was  radiant,  the  sea  blue,  the  sky  cloud- 
less. The  wind,  blowing  steadily  across  the  Atlantic, 
raised  a  slow  majestic  swell,  but  the  waves  carried  no 
white  crests  and  their  hollows  deepened  to  violet, 
changing,  as  the  steeper  slopes  caught  the  light,  to 
shades  of  the  loveliest  green. 

It  was  half-past  seven  and  the  Major,  in  the  faded 
blue  serge  suit,  stood  on  the  upper  deck  enjoying  the 
taintless  sea  breeze  and  the  splendid  circle  of  the 
horizon.  Near  him,  walking  the  deck  and  eating  an 
orange,  was  a  dark-bearded  man  in  a  priestly  garb,  a 
missionary  of  a  German  brotherhood  returning  to  his 
Bavarian  home.  These  two  had  the  deck  to  themselves. 
The  absence  of  a  common  tongue  rendered  conversa- 
tion impossible,  so  after  the  first  greeting  the  missionary 
had  turned  to  his  orange  and  the  Major  to  his  sea  mus- 
ings. He  watched  the  beautiful  gulls  following  the 
ship,  passing  and  repassing  it  as  though  to  test  by  its 
speed  their  own  unmatched  power  of  wing. 

The  blue  and  azure  of  the  morning  had  swallowed  up 
his  cares ;  the  rush  of  the  air  stirred  his  languid  blood. 
He  was  conscious  too  of  a  growing  appetite.  As  the 
steamer  ploughed  through  the  blue  welter  something 
within  him  said,  ' You  are  going  home ! '  The  sea 
laughed ;  the  gulls  called  ;  the  ship  left  a  long  gleaming 
lane  of  tossed  waters  in  her  wake. 

And  as  he  stood  leaning  over  the  rail  he  heard  a 
step  too  light  for  the  solid  stump  of  the  black-robed 
Bavarian  Father,  and  looking  round  saw  Hermia 
Lyndon,  the  clear  lights  shot  from  sea  and  sky  shin- 
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ing  in  her  expressive  eyes  and  all  her  beauty  freshened 
by  the  morning.  When,  in  his  years  of  exile,  Fouler- 
ton  had  pictured  his  countrywomen  to  himself,  the 
only  type  that  satisfied  his  national  pride  closely 
resembled  Hermia  Lyndon.  But  although  in  beauty 
of  face,  figure,  and  carriage  she  was  what  he  considered 
a  young  Englishwoman  ought  to  be,  yet  somehow  the 
character  did  not  fit.  Mentally,  although  he  was  un- 
aware of  it,  the  woman  whom  the  Major's  homesick 
imagination  had  conjured  up  was  the  simple,  confid- 
ing, trusting,  unquestioning  maiden,  with  a  taste  for 
Tennyson's  poetry  and  the  'beauties  of  nature.'  Of 
the  gentle,  feminine  dependence  which  he  attributed  to 
his  imagined  type  he  could  see  no  traces  in  Hermia. 
He  suspected  her  of  headstrong  opinions.  He  had 
heard  her  argue.  She  had  not  hesitated  to  employ  a 
wit  which  was  scarcely  filial  in  discussions  with  her 
mother,  nor  scrupled  to  ridicule  openly  the  little 
weaknesses  of  young  Clinton,  whom  he  rather  liked  as 
'  an  amusing  little  fellow  who  pretended  to  be  vulgar.' 
But  whilst  those  deviations  from  an  indistinct  ideal 
faintly  surprised  him,  Hermia's  vigorous  ability  (he  re- 
membered Sir  Harry  Brown  had  commended  it)  won 
his  admiration. 

*  A  man,'  Foulerton  told  himself, '  can't  talk  to  her  as 
men  used  to  talk  to  girls  when  I  was  in  England.  If 
he  did,  she 'd  think  him  a  fool,  and  not  mind  letting  him 
know  it ! ' 

It  was  one  of  Foulerton's  few  delusions  that  he  re- 
membered how  men  had  talked  to  women  when  he  left 
England  fifteen  years  ago.  The  impression  had  un- 
consciously grown  out  of  the  novels  then  in  vogue, 
romances  long  since  forgotten.  Actual  experience  had 
little  to  do  with  it.  It  chanced  to  be  the  period  when 
the  young  woman  '  looked  up  '  to  the  truculent  admirer 
who  patronised  her  from  the  height  of  his  own 
superiority.  Whatever  personal  knowledge  Foulerton 
had  on  this  delicate  question — and  it  was  slight  enough 
— was  of  Anglo-Indian  origin.    So  he  said  to  himself, 
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'  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  her.'  When  a  simple- 
minded  man  admits  this  of  a  woman,  he  is  generally 
trying  unconsciously  to  disparage  her.  At  the  same 
time,  he  felt  grateful  to  her.  She  had  lifted  him  out 
of  fits  of  the  depression  in  which  his  lowered  health 
and  dubious  luck  occasionally  plunged  him  ;  she  had 
been  cas  nice  as  possible  about  poor  little  Frankie'; 
and  then — this  is  what  he  recalled  most  vividly — she 
had  hinted  over  and  over  again  without  a  shade  of 
pedantry  or  pose  that  the  only  men  she  respected  we're 
men  who  did  their  duty  and  served  their  country. 

Now  the  Major  was  conscious  of  having  tried  to  serve 
his  country,  and  although  unable  to  see  that  his  country 
had  greatly  benefited  by  his  endeavours,  Hermia 
Lyndon  was  the  only  woman  who  seemed  conscious 
that  the  effort  had  been  made.  He  was  consequently 
gratified  and  flattered,  and  when  he  saw  her  on  the 
shining  deck,  the  blue  air  above  and  the  blue  sea  below, 
his  clean-cut  handsome  face  did  not  conceal  his  satis- 
faction. 

c  Did  you  sleep  badly  that  you  are  up  so  early  ? '  he 
asked. 

'  I  slept/  she  said,  '  till  I  heard  them  washing  the 
decks,  and  then  I  looked  out  of  the  window  -' 

'A  window  on  board  a  ship  ! '  he  interrupted,  laugh- 
ing ;  'if  the  skipper  hears  you,  he'll  have  you  put  in 
irons.' 

'  I 'm  not  a  sailor-woman.  I  go  upstairs  and  down- 
stairs and,  weather  permitting,  take  my  meals  in  the 
dining-room.  My  vocabulary  undergoes  no  sea-change 
because  I  happen  to  have  a  return  ticket  on  a  steamer. 
But  what  a  morning  !  All  blue  and  gold,  sparkle 
and  splash  !  Did  you  ever  see  anything  whiter  than 
the  foam  ? ' 

'We're  doing  thirteen  knots,'  said  the  Major,  to 
account  for  the  churned  waters. 

But  gradually  other  passengers  began  to  appear, 
sallow  men  from  West  African  ports — railway  men, 
mining  engineers,  nondescript  traders  in  rubber  and 
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palm  oil,  who  knew  Foulerton  by  name  and  respected 
him. 

'  They  are  quieter  this  morning,'  observed  Hermia. 

On  the  previous  evening  she  had  found  the  ship  in 
a  state  of  excitement,  crowded  with  islanders  bartering 
Tenerife  lace  and  Canarian  cigars  with  boisterous 
passengers  cheered  with  whisky. 

Foulerton  excused  them.  'It's  their  holiday,  you 
see,'  he  had  said.  1  Some  of  them  have  been  making 
the  line  from  Accra  to  Kumasi.  Most  of  them  are  full 
of  fever.  All  a  little  elated  at  going  home.  Don't 
grudge  them  their  high  spirits.' 

But  Mrs.  Finch-Murray,  fresh  from  her  swing  in  the 
basket,  looked  on  them  with  disapproval  and  agreed 
with  Mr.  Dick  Clinton  that  they  were  '  a  pretty  awful 
lot  of  bounders  ! ' 

But  when  she  learned  that  she  and  her  daughter 
were  the  only  women  on  board  except  the  lady 
journalist  from  the  Metropole,  she  was  prepared  to 
make  allowance  for  their  imperfect  sobriety  if  not  for 
their  plebeian  manners.  '  Men  of  that  sort  always  got 
tipsy,'  she  said,  'when  there  were  no  ladies  about !' 

i  No  wonder,  poor  chaps ! '  replied  Mr.  Clinton, '  there 's 
nothing  to  keep  their  minds  occupied.  You  must  see 
to  this.  Until  you  came  on  board,  I 'm  afraid  whisky 
was  queen.' 

But  the  breakfast  hour  arrived,  and  Hermia  and  the 
Major  after  pacing  the  deck  descended  to  the  odour 
of  fried  eggs  and  bacon.  Finch-Murray  joined  them 
in  the  saloon.  As  the  ship  rolled,  the  perspective  struck 
him  as  offensively  absurd.  He  hoped,  he  said,  to  get 
his  sea-legs  before  dinner-time.  His  wife  was  seeking 
hers  with  the  aid  of  Bovril  in  her  berth.  Next  Mr. 
Clinton  appeared  and  resolutely  surveyed  the  scene 
through  his  eyeglass.  There  must,  he  said,  be  a 
peculiar  brand  of  bacon  on  ships  ;  it  carried  so  far  that 
it  might  be  used  for  signalling  purposes.  He  thought 
he  should  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Naval  League. 
You  could  smell  it  at  Ryde  against  the  wind  when  the 
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liners  left  Southampton.  It  was  a  pity  to  waste  it. 
Though  jocular,  he  was  scarcely  happier  than  the 
Member  for  East  Hocking,  who  congratulated  himself 
it  was  not  really  rough.  To  make  himself  agreeable, 
he  hoped  that  Mr.  Finch-Murray  had  let  the  skipper 
know  who  he  was.  Mr.  Murray  replied  that  he  had 
done  so  on  the  previous  evening.  The  Captain 
desired  that  they  should  be  shown  every  attention. 
Oddly  enough,  the  Captain's  brother-in-law  was  a 
constituent  of  his.  '  Fancy  that ! '  exclaimed  Mr. 
Clinton.  ' 1  bet  you  could  have  his  cabin  if  you 
wanted  it.' 

But  the  whole  table  was  glad  to  escape  to  the  freshness 
of  the  deck  from  the  reek  of  the  breakfast  and  distracting 
perspectives  of  the  big  and  gaudily  upholstered  saloon. 
Foulerton  found  Hermia's  chair  and  fixed  it,  at  the 
Captain's  invitation,  behind  that  officer's  cabin,  where 
she  sat  in  silence  watching  the  swinging  horizon,  the 
flight  of  the  beautiful  gulls  with  black-edged  or  black- 
tipped  wings,  in  the  pensive  inattention  begotten  by 
an  Atlantic  swell.  But  gradually  the  swell  ceased, 
the  ship  ploughed  quieter  waters  on  even  keel,  and  the 
complacency  of  the  latest  passengers  was  restored. 
At  twelve  o'clock,  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  in  smart  blue 
serge  and  staff  cap  showed  herself  on  deck  with  Mr. 
Dick  Clinton.  Nobody,  she  said,  was  really  happy  on 
board  ship  except  in  a  dead  calm.  She  took  two  chances 
for  the  'run'  of  the  young  man  with  a  strong  Lanca- 
shire accent  who  had  elected  himself  Treasurer  and 
called  her  1  ma'am,'  much  to  Mr.  Clinton's  amusement. 

Sky  and  sea  turned  their  kindliest  side  on  the  ship. 
The  passengers  sought  the  society  which  bored  them 
least  or  amused  them  most.  Melancholy  sea-qualms 
disappeared  in  the  genial  sunshine.  Now  a  school  of 
racing  porpoises  appeared,  gambolling  through  the 
steamer's  swell  in  magnificent  sea  joy,  shining  like 
silk  as  they  sprang  into  the  sunlight,  the  quaintest, 
freest,  and  most  inquisitive  of  ocean  wanderers. 

'  The  most  human  of  all  fishes — if  they  are  fishes,' 
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said  Hermia.  'One  absolutely  seemed  to  wink  his 
little  eye  at  me.' 

'  He  thought  you  were  his  mermaid/  said  the  Major, 
astonished  at  his  own  joke. 

But  with  a  grand  leap  and  splash  the  last  sleek 
sea-beast  shot  past  the  ship.  They  watched  the  long 
dancing  line  disappear  at  a  speed  a  fast  torpedo- 
destroyer  might  envy. 

'The  sea  seems  dead  without  them,'  said  Hermia. 

'Did  you  see  the  porpoises,  Hermia?'  cried  her 
mother  from  the  Captain's  own  deck-chair.  '  Aren't 
they  gems?' 

'  A  little  too  small  for  their  setting,'  said  Mr.  Clinton, 
with  a  daring  effort  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the 
'  funny  man.' 

'  Why  ? '  asked  Mr.  Finch-Murray. 

'  Because  you  can't  see  'em,  to  be  sure !  Not  bad 
that ! '  he  laughed. 

'Of  course  you  can't  see  them  when  they're  under 
the  water,'  said  the  Member. 

'  Because,  the  setting 's  too  big,  don't  you  see  ? ' 

His  wife  shook  her  pretty  head  plaintively. 

'  No  ! '  said  Mr.  Murray  resolutely,  '  I  don't  see.' 

1  Well,  Mrs.  Finch  called  'em  gems  and  they  live  in 
the  sea,  don't  they?'  the  little  jester  explained  with 
a  faint  sigh. 

'  Oh ! '  groaned  the  Member  as  he  walked  off  to  the 
side  of  the  deck  to  Foulerton  and  his  step-daughter. 

'There!'  exclaimed  Mr.  Clinton  when  he  was  gone, 
'  do  what  I  will,  I  can't  amuse  him  !  He  has  cut  up 
rough  again.' 

'When  I  think  of  his  want  of  humour,'  said  Mrs. 
Murray, '  I  wonder  we  get  on  at  all.' 

Then,  as  is  the  wont  of  humorists  of  this  dubious 
sort,  they  complacently  lamented  the  absence  of  wit  in 
the  rest  of  the  world  ;  whilst  Finch-Murray,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  deck,  relieved  his  mind  by  complain- 
ing of  Mr.  Clinton's  '  unintelligent  levity.' 

'You'll  not  find  in  the  rising  generation,  Major 
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Foulerton,  the  serious  view  of  things  common  when  we 
were  younger.' 

'  Indeed ! '  replied  the  Major  sympathetically, 
wondering  whether  he  really  looked  elderly  enough 
to  be  selected  by  the  old  gentleman  as  a  con- 
temporary. 

In  the  clear  northern  sky,  just  above  the  horizon,  a 
faint  stain  of  smoke  suddenly  appeared,  deepening  as 
it  approached.  Then  gradually  there  shot  from  it  two 
swift  war-ships,  threatening  and  grim,  relentless  as 
messengers  of  Destiny,  implacable  as  the  monster  sent 
by  the  goddess  to  strangle  Laocoon.  From  the  bridge 
the  Captain  announced  them  to  be  two  famous  British 
cruisers. 

'  Makes  me  thank  God  I 'm  an  Englishman ! ' 
exclaimed  the  modest  Mr.  Clinton. 

Foulerton  watched  them  gravely.  He  would  have 
been  disappointed  if  they  had  carried  another  flag. 
1  We  're  all  Jingoes  at  heart,'  he  said. 

'The  British  Navy,'  observed  Mr.  Finch-Murray,  'is 
the  worthy  if  costly  insurance  we  pay  for  commercial 
supremacy — such  as  it  is.' 

Although  pleased  himself  with  the  originality  of  his 
remark,  it  damped  the  pride  of  the  others. 

'  The  men  who  man  the  ships  pay  most,'  said 
Hermia,  '  not  the  comfortable  gentlemen  who  dodge 
tax-collectors  at  home  ! ' 

She  looked  at  Foulerton  as  though  desiring  his  sup- 
port for  this  simple  view. 

'  Some  have  paid  heavily,'  he  replied. 

Then  Finch-Murray,  remembering  the  fate  of  Fouler- 
ton's  brother,  lost  in  a  steam-launch  on  an  African 
river,  tried  to  look  sympathetic  and  said,  '  It  is  the 
price  of  Empire  ! ' 

'  Better  than  being  knocked  down  by  an  omnibus  in 
Regent  Street !' said  Mr.  Dick  Clinton.  'A  possible 
fate  for  decrepit  patriots.' 

'  The  country  can  only  hope,  Mr.  Clinton,  that  you 
will  incur  no  risks,'  said  Hermia. 
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'  I  hope  she  may  never  be  anxious  for  this  son/ 
Mr.  Clinton  replied  as  he  walked  off. 

But  Foulerton  and  his  companion  continued  to 
watch  the  receding  war-ships  which  filled  the  horizon 
with  defiant  life. 

1  I  was  thinking,'  he  said,  after  a  long  silence,  'that, 
when  I  'm  dead,  the  whole  family  will  have  vanished 
like  that  smoke  !' 

He  glanced  away  to  the  shining  south  where  the 
horizon  had  swallowed  up  the  cruisers. 

1  Why  should  it  vanish  ? '  she  asked. 

'A  soldier  can't  very  well  offer  African  joys  to  a 
modern  young  lady !  When  I  think  of  the  failures 
I 've  seen,  too !  Poor  soldiers — who  mean  soldiering 
— have  no  more  right  to  get  married  than  priests.' 

There  are  over-acute  souls  whom  a  dangerous  power 
of  interpretation  sometimes  leads  to  ridiculous  con- 
clusions.   Hermia  brooded  over  his  words. 

'  He  means  me  to  understand,'  she  thought, '  that  he 
does  not  intend  to  marry  ! ' 

The  thought  was  capable  of  expansion  in  many 
directions  mortifying  to  pride. 

If  he  had  considered  it  worth  while  to  hoist  such 
a  signal,  it  must  be  because  he  suspected  her  of  aiming 
at  his  capture. 

Pride  was  among  the  stinging  nettles. 

Suddenly  a  change  rushed  down  on  her.  Their 
relations,  a  moment  before  frank  and  natural,  became 
strained  and  oppressive.  All  the  comfort  of  the 
moment  was  gone. 

'  The  whole  idea,'  he  continued,  gazing  seaward  as 
though  in  pursuit  of  it,  unconscious  of  the  disturbance 
his  words  had  created — 1 the  whole  idea  is  part  of  our 
odd  equipment  of  human  pride,  isn't  it?' 

It's  an  idea  which  has  helped  to  give  continuity  to 
the  human  race  ! '  she  said  recklessly. 

'  It  may  have.    I  doubt  whether  savages  have  it ! ' 

But  when  he  glanced  at  her  suddenly  he  missed  the 
eager  questioning  look  which  he  had  last  seen  in  her 
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eyes  and  felt  disappointed.  '  She 's  had  more  than 
enough  of  my  chatter ! '  he  thought. 

'I  was  thinking/  she  said,  'how  abominably  idle 
one  gets  on  board  ship,  and  that  I  must  get  my 
book.' 

Then  she  left  him.  When  he  next  saw  her  on 
deck  she  was  reading  a  translation  of  Outlines  of  Psy- 
chology, by  Harald  Hoffding,  in  a  determined  effort 
to  heal  her  pride  by  worrying  her  intellect.  It  is 
thus  some  of  the  best  women  mortify  themselves. 

She  read,  or  pretended  to  read,  till  the  brief  twilight 
descended  on  the  calm  sea  and  her  mother  asked  Mr. 
Dick  Clinton  how  it  was  '  Hermia  wasn't  in  attendance 
on  the  Major.5 

In  reply  that  not  incurious  young  man  promised  'to 
find  out.' 

At  dinner — a  quite  stable  meal  with  a  preposterous 
bill-of-fare,  including  salmon  and  roast  goose  (both  on 
their  return  voyage  from  remote  West  African  ports) — 
Mr.  Clinton  noted  with  surprise  that  Hermia  addressed 
more  of  her  conversation  to  himself  than  to  Major 
Foulerton.  He  also  observed  that  when  the  latter 
spoke,  she  no  longer  listened  with  her  former  interest. 

cWhat  the  doose  has  happened?'  he  asked  Mrs. 
Murray,  when  they  paced  the  deck  a  little  later,  under 
the  stars.  '  Hermia 's  got  some  notion  in  her  head. 
He's  reading  a  book  of  travels  in  the  smoking-room 
and  she's  in  the  ladies'  cabin,  of  all  places  in  the 
world,  struggling  over  some  learned  rot.  It  isn't  as 
though  the  ship  had  a  roll  on  her.  That  would 
account  for  it.    As  it  is,  it  fairly  licks  me.' 

'  I  shall  pretend  I  've  seen  nothing,'  said  Mrs. 
Murray  ;  'it's  the  only  way  to  manage  Hermia.' 

'  You  know  best,'  said  he  ;  '  I 've  studied  women  all 
my  life,  and  the  more  I  see  of  'em  the  less  I  can 
explain/ 

'Don't  try,  my  dear  young  man  !  We're  so  much 
nicer  as  enigmas/  said  she. 

'  Of  course,  if  we  did  understand  one  another — the 
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sexes,  I  mean — we  couldn't  stop  in  the  same  room  ;  we 
should  all  be  so  dreadfully  ashamed.' 

'  The  women  would  only  be  ashamed  of  the  men ! 
But  here  comes  Finch,  so  don't  talk  any  more  non- 
sense.' 

'Lovely  night,  ain't  it,  Mr.  Murray?  I  was  saying 
to  your  wife  what  an  extraordinary  thing  it  was  to 
give  us  goose  for  dinner.  The  piece  I  had  was  so 
dark  that  I  fancy  they'd  been  put  off  with  a  black 
swan  instead ! ' 

'  It  must  have  been  kept  in  cold  storage  for  three 
months,'  said  the  Member,  '  otherwise  it  was  as  palat- 
able as  that  indigestible  bird  generally  is.' 


CHAPTER  VI 


Hermia  Lyndon  found  the  Outlines  of  Psychology 
less  interesting  than  Major  Foulerton's  conversation  ; 
whilst  she  could  remember  nearly  everything  which  he 
had  told  her,  she  readily  failed  to  grasp  what  the  book 
had  to  teach.  This  was  mortifying.  She  thought  out  the 
matter  carefully.  It  was  unreasonable  for  a  woman  to 
forgo  a  man's  society  merely  because  he  had  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  point  out  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
marry  her !  She  had  brooded  over  what  she  mistook 
for  '  the  hint '  so  remorselessly  that  it  had  now  assumed 
this  crude  shape. 

She  lay  awake  in  her  berth  behind  yellow  curtains 
seeking  a  dignified  policy  whilst  the  ship  was  driving 
through  the  dark,  still  night,  with  a  line  of  phosphores- 
cent foam  shining  behind  her  screw,  How  could  she 
punish  Foulerton  for  so  clumsily  mistaking  the  nature 
of  her  interest  in  him  ?  Even  the  most  modest  men, 
where  women  were  concerned,  became  the  victims  of 
the  overwhelming  arrogance  of  the  male  !  How  piti- 
ful that  a  man  whose  fine  character  she  was  compelled 
to  respect  should  have  blundered  so  dismally !  Of 
course  he  must  be  undeceived  ! 

But  how  was  she  to  do  it? 

The  simplest  way,  she  thought,  would  be  to  treat 
Major  Foulerton  as  though  he  were  an  elderly  gentle- 
man of  distinction,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned  well 
outside  the  circle  of  marriageable  bachelors  in  which 
(it  seemed  to  her)  he  had  so  aggressively  classed  him- 
self. When  she  had  reached  this  point  in  her  reflec- 
tions, Hermia  fell  asleep — a  feat  the  Major,  on  the  port- 
side  of  the  ship,  had  already  succeeded  in  achieving. 
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He  had  been  thinking  '  what  a  nice  girl  she  was  ! '  and 
wondering  why  she  appeared  suddenly  to  have  become 
tired  of  him.  Perhaps,  he  thought,  the  mother  had 
given  her  a  hint.  At  any  rate,  he  could  see  that  it 
'  didn't  do  '  to  make  herself  too  conspicuous  with  an 
ineligible  and  grizzled  soldier.  In  fact,  he  had  half  a 
dozen  old-fashioned  reasons  to  account  for  the  sudden 
change  in  her,  none  of  which  made  him  admire  her  a 
whit  the  less. 

'  I  '11  leave  her  to  herself  to-morrow,'  he  thought. 
Then,  gradually,  the  throbbing  of  the  screw  seemed 
further  and  further  away,  and  he  fell  asleep. 

On  Tuesday  the  Opobo  was  still  sailing  summer 
seas  under  genial  sunshine.  At  half-past  seven,  fresh 
from  a  hot  sea-bath,  well-groomed  and  soldierly,  in 
spite  of  the  faded  blue-serge  clothes  copied,  long  ago, 
by  a  native  Indian  tailor  from  an  ancient  suit  sent 
from  home,  the  Major  again  paced  the  deck,  of  which 
the  only  other  occupant  was  Miss  Elaine  Briggs,  the 
journalist,  a  robust,  handsome,  though  somewhat 
battered  woman  of  forty  with  a  discontented  mouth. 
She  had  '  been  doing  the  Islands'  in  the  joint  interests 
of  a  weekly  paper  and  a  big  English  firm  desirous 
of  attracting  thither  British  capital  and  British 
tourists. 

Miss  Briggs  wished  to  make  Foulerton's  acquaint- 
ance, but  had  not  yet  found  an  opportunity.  There 
ought,  she  reflected,  to  be  1  good  copy  in  him.'  Pictur- 
esque gossip  about  '  a  distinguished  and  gallant 
soldier  on  his  way  home  after  years  of  savage  warfare 
in  the  Empire's  cause '  would  look  well  in  her  article. 
Unluckily,  the  Major  was  so  old-fashioned  that  he 
never  spoke  to  a  lady  without  being  formally  intro- 
duced, and,  although  he  raised  his  cap  politely,  he 
selected  the  other  side  of  the  freshly  washed  deck  for 
his  exercise.  Whilst  she  was  hesitating  whether  she 
should  cross  over  to  him  and  break  the  ice  by  announc- 
ing '  who  she  was,'  Hermia,  whose  acquaintance  Miss 
Briggs  had  already  made,  came  on  deck. 
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Here  was  her  chance  ! 

1  I  wish,  Miss  Lyndon,'  she  said,  'you  would  be  good 
enough  to  introduce  Major  Foulerton  to  me.  I  should 
much  like  to  know  him.  He  is  the  only  distinguished 
man  on  board,  except,  of  course,  your  step-father.5 

The  last  came  as  a  polite  after-thought. 

If  the  request  had  been  made  on  the  previous 
morning,  Hermia  would  have  thought  it  a  piece  of 
impertinence,  but  in  her  present  state  of  mind  it 
occurred  to  her  that  the  journalist  might  be  useful 
in  the  punitive  measures  which  she  was  contemplating. 

She  walked  across  to  the  Major,  who  greeted  her 
with  a  pleased  smile. 

'  I  want,'  she  said,  '  to  introduce  you  to  Miss  Briggs, 
special  correspondent  of  the  Illustrated  Unicorn.  You 
will  find  her  a  mine  of  information  and  a  most  inter- 
esting companion — although  she  is  unmarried  ! ' 

The  last  words  struck  Foulerton  as  odd,  but  he 
supposed  they  must  have  a  special  reference  to  Miss 
Briggs  which  people  at  home  would  understand. 

'  I  shall  be  delighted,'  he  replied,  although  he  would 
have  greatly  preferred  to  walk  the  deck  with  Hermia. 
'  Miss  Briggs  is  the  only  lady  journalist  I 've  ever  met ! ' 

Then  he  followed  Hermia  to  the  spot  behind  the 
Captain's  cabin,  out  of  the  wind,  where  Miss  Briggs 
was  sheltering  the  feathers  of  an  inappropriate  hat. 

Whilst  Hermia  was  introducing  them,  Mr.  Clinton 
appeared  in  the  neatest  deck-shoes,  fresh  from  the 
steward's  pipeclay,  and  the  smartest  flannel  suit,  and 
shone  comfortably  in  the  sunshine  like  an  apple  after 
lavish  polishing. 

'  What 's  she  setting  Miss  Briggs  at  him  for  ? '  he 
wondered. 

His  eye  was  still  approving  his  shoes  when  Hermia 
joined  him. 

'What's  that  mean?'  he  asked,  glancing  towards 
the  lee  of  the  Captain's  state-room,  where  Miss  Briggs 
was  holding  the  Major  in  animated  talk — 'and  before 
breakfast  too ! ' 
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'  Major  Foulerton  wished  to  be  introduced  to  Miss 
Briggs,'  said  Hermia. 

'Never!'  exclaimed  Mr.  Clinton  incredulously. 
'  Impossible  ;  not  like  him  ! ' 

'  Well,  Miss  Briggs  wished  to  know  Major  Foulerton, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing.' 

'Poor  chap!  she'll  write  about  him.  Look!  how 
he  listens  !  She  caught  your  step-father  in  the  alley- 
way last  night,  just  when  he  thought  of  turning  in,  and 
talked  politics  till  his  poor  head  swam.' 

'  My  step-father  considers  Miss  Briggs  most  intelli- 
gent.   He  doesn't  say  that  of  many  people.' 

'  Intelligent !  why,  her  thirst  for  knowledge  would 
kill  an  ordinary  woman.  Yesterday  I  saw  you  drink- 
ing at  the  fount — out  of  a  red  book  with  an  awful  title. 
When  you  left  it  on  your  deck-chair  I  showed  it  to  the 
Major.' 

Mr.  Clinton  watched  her  cunningly. 

'  Well !  and  what  did  he  say  ?  '  she  answered,  because 
she  knew  he  expected  to  be  asked. 

'  He  said  no  doubt  you  found  it  more  improving  than 
ship's  gossip  ! ' 

Hermia  looked  at  him  as  blankly  as  she  could  and 
walked  down  to  the  lower  deck.  Miss  Briggs  held 
the  Major  in  conversation  till  breakfast-time — when 
Mr.  Clinton  resumed  his  simple  manoeuvres. 

*  A  most  clever  woman  that  Miss  Briggs,  Major ! '  he 
said  across  the  table  and  the  reek  of  fried  eggs. 

'She  is  indeed,'  said  the  innocent  soldier,  who 
thought  journalists  very  wonderful  people.  '  She 
interested  me  greatly.  It  was  kind  of  you  to  introduce 
me  to  her,  Miss  Lyndon.  She  seems  to  know  every 
one — all  the  actors  and  painters  and  writers  whose 
names  I 've  seen  in  the  papers.  I  don't  know  her 
paper,  the  Unicorn,  but  I 'm  sure  it  must  be  an  excellent 
journal.' 

'Excellent!'  said  Mrs.  Finch-Murray.  '  It  got  her 
that  hat.  It  came  from  Bullums'.  I  saw  it  in  the 
window  last  autumn.    She  used  to  do  the  fashions  for 
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Ivor  Bell's  paper  before  she  took  to  the  "higher 
journalism,"  as  she  calls  it.  They  told  me  all  about 
her.    This  tea  is  quite  undrinkable.' 

'  Try  the  coffee/  suggested  Mr.  Clinton.  '  It  really 
is  a  little  like  coffee.' 

Mrs.  Murray  sipped  her  tea  contemptuously. 

'  Miss  Briggs  is  quite  an  able  person,'  observed  Mr. 
Murray  patronisingly,  'only,  like  all  clever  women, 
she  talks  too  much.' 

'  A  vice  they  share  with  members  of  Parliament ! ' 
retorted  his  wife. 

'  Miss  Elaine  Briggs  tells  me  she  lives  all  alone  in  a 
flat,  near  Baker  Street  station,'  said  the  kind-hearted 
Major.  '  In  spite  of  the  excitement,  I  fear  her  life 
must  be  a  rather  dreary  one!  ' 

1  It  was  nice  of  you  to  bring  'em  together,'  murmured 
Mr.  Clinton  to  Hermia,  under  the  clatter  of  the 
stewards  ;  '  they 've  already  got  to  pity ! ' 

'  She  lives  in  bachelor  chambers,'  said  Hermia, 
pretending  not  to  hear  Mr.  Clinton's  remark.  '  In  fact, 
she 's  what  the  ladies'  papers  call  a  bachelor  girl.  It 
means  they  are  determined  never  to  marry.' 

'  Poor  things ! '  said  the  Major, '  poor  things  ! ' 

'  I  can't  see  they  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  men 
with  similar  aims.' 

1  Hear  !  hear !  Miss  Lyndon  ! '  said  Mr.  Clinton. 
i  That's  what  I  call  a  generous  concession.' 

The  Major  hesitated  a  moment,  the  subject  appeared 
to  him  one  which  he  could  not  becomingly  discuss 
with  a  young  unmarried  woman  ;  then  he  replied  gently, 
1  Perhaps  not,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  melancholy  fate  for 
a  woman — a  clever,  kindly  woman — to  fight  the  world 
all  alone  from  the  top  of  a  big  house  without  a  lift' 

'  Miss  Briggs  has  been  laying  it  on  thick,'  thought 
the  amused  Mr.  Clinton.  •  1 1  know  that  lift ! ' 

'  Miss  Briggs  would  be  capable  of  fighting  her  way 
alone  in  the  planet  Mars,'  returned  Hermia  a  little 
spitefully,  for  she  had  not  introduced  the  Major  to  the 
lady  to  give  him  another  object  for  his  sympathy. 
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'  I  fancy  she  might  have  a  better  chance  there  than 
in  the  planet  Venus,'  said  Mr.  Clinton,  with  extreme 
gravity. 

The  jest  appealed  to  Mrs.  Murray,  who  giggled, 
then,  fancying  the  Major's  eye  was  turned  to  her 
inquiringly,  she  added,  '  What  bosh  you  talk,  Hermia  ! 
Of  course,  Major  Foulerton,  you're  quite  right.  All 
women  ought  to  get  married — if  they  can.' 

'  So  they  do  ! '  said  Mr.  Clinton,  with  an  air  of  honest 
conviction.  '  The  only  drawback  is,  there  aren't 
enough  of  us  to  go  round.  Some  of  'em  must  draw 
blanks,  you  know.' 

Mrs.  Murray  giggled  again,  the  Major  supported  her 
this  time  with  a  smile,  Mr.  Murray  nibbled  his  dry 
toast  and  thought  of  the  coming  parliamentary  session. 
Hermia  sat  silent,  feeling  greater  annoyance  than  she 
would  admit.  'She  had  endeavoured  to  make  him 
understand  that  she  resented  the  hint  which  she  still 
believed  he  had  given  her  yesterday,  but  he  was  so 
obtuse,  so  indifferent,  or  so  self-complacent  that  he 
would  not  or  could  not  perceive  her  object.  But  at 
the  same  time  she  could  not  see  a  sign  of  dulness, 
selfishness,  or  vanity  in  his  kind,  handsome  face.  It 
was  exasperating !  She  meant  to  punish  him  and 
could  only  vex  herself! 

'What's  Hermia  driving  at?'  asked  Mr.  Clinton 
after  breakfast  of  his  ally,  Mrs.  Murray.  '  She  chucked 
Briggs  at  him — and  on  an  empty  stomach,  too — and 
when  he  sentimentalised  about  her  loneliness  (the 
ancient  impostor !),  bless  m'soul!  if  she  didn't  get  quite 
huffy.' 

'  Can't  worry  about  it,  Dick,'  said  Mrs.  Murray, 
stretching  out  her  feet  and  inwardly  regretting  that 
her  white  shoes  were  not  so  white  as  his. 

'But  you  ought  to!  Hermia 's  as  clever  as  they 
make  'em — or  she  wouldn't  be  your  daughter.  She 
must  mean  something.  Foulerton 's  one  of  those  kind- 
hearted  chaps  who  end  in  marrying  women  because 
they're  sorry  for  'em — elderly  Elaines  on  the  top  of 
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towers  without  lifts  who  write  for  newspapers  !  Look 
at  'em  !  The  Major  has  given  the  fair  Elaine  his  deck- 
chair  and  is  listening  to  her  prosing  as  if  it  were  funny, 
whilst  Hermia  sits  over  there  pretending  to  read  and 
boring  herself  to  death  ! ' 

*  You  couldn't  make  more  fuss  if  you  were  Hermia's 
uncle/  said  Mrs.  Murray,  untroubled  by  the  picture. 

'If  I  had  a  choice,' said  Mr.  Clinton  gallantly,  'I'd 
rather  be  her  step-father.' 

'  My  dear  little  man,'  laughed  Mrs.  Murray,  'you 'd 
worry  me  to  death.' 

'  Would  I  ?  You 'd  be  astounded  at  my  domestic 
qualities.' 

Then  Mr.  Clinton  proceeded  to  talk  what  Mrs. 
Finch-Murray  called  nonsense — a  form  of  conversa- 
tion which  she  much  enjoyed,  whilst  the  sun  shone  in 
a  clear  sky,  the  ship  rushed  northward  through  the 
blue  shining  sea,  and  the  day  steadily  climbed  to  its 
meridian.  Then  at  last  the  Major  left  Miss  Briggs's 
seat  and  approached  Hermia's,  who  suddenly  assumed 
an  air  of  keen  interest  in  her  book.  Although  they 
were  three  hundred  miles  further  north,  he  said,  than  at 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  previous  day,  the  thermometer  had 
not  fallen  a  degree.  That,  he  fancied,  was  unusual. 
She  replied  that  they  had  been  most  fortunate  in  the 
weather.  Then  Mr.  Finch-Murray  approached  and 
invited  Foulerton  to  have  a  walk.  The  two  men 
tramped  round  the  deck  till  the  Member  for  East 
Hocking  discovered  by  computation  that  they  had 
completed  their  mile  and  his  wife  that  she  was  giddy 
with  watching.  The  announcement  of  the  ship's  run 
and  that  she  was  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  made 
her  forget  all  her  grievances. 

'  If,'  said  Mr.  Clinton,  '  she  had  found  the  North  Pole 
she  couldn't  have  been  prouder ! ' 

That  evening  the  sunset  was  so  beautiful  that  the 
mining  engineers  and  the  railway  men  were  ready  '  to 
bet  you  what  you  liked  that  they  had  seen  lots  of 
finer  ones.' 
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Miss  Briggs  sat  on  the  lower  deck  on  the  hatchway 
tarpaulin  and  watched  the  west.  Heavy  clouds  that 
had  appeared  in  the  northern  sky  had  rolled  into  the 
glow,  illumining  their  dark  fringes  with  purple  and 
gold,  as  the  ingenuous  Miss  Briggs  poetically  observed, 
1  like  the  mantle  of  a  wicked  Roman  emperor.' 

The  sea  heaved  in  oily  swells,  reflecting  the  sinister 
lights  of  the  sky.  Miss  Briggs  talked  of  '  Turner's 
sunsets,'  and  'atmospheric  effects,'  the  Major  listened  ; 
Hermia,  alone  on  the  upper  deck,  watched  the  sun's 
plunge  from  the  sky  into  the  shining  sea.  Major 
Foulerton  had  acted  towards  her  exactly  as  she  had 
arranged  that  he  should  act.  Instead  of  endeavouring 
to  break  through  her  little  barrier  of  reticence  he 
quietly  kept  on  his  own  side  of  it.  This  acquiescence 
annoyed  her.  A  woman's  honest  vanity  requires  some 
modest  persecution  to  justify  its  existence. 

'  A  very  beautiful  sunset,  Miss  Lyndon  ! '  he  observed 
at  dinner. 

'Miss  Briggs  can  tell  you  all  about  sunsets,'  she 
answered,  not  quite  able  to  smooth  the  asperity  of  her 
reply  under  an  assumption  of  playfulness. 

'  Jealous,  by  George ! '  reflected  the  observant  Mr. 
Clinton.  'Jealous!' 

'  She  said  it  was  like  a  picture  by  Turner,'  replied 
the  artless  Major.  '  I  had  to  confess  that  I 'd  never 
seen  one.' 

'  The  Turners  are  at  the  National  Gallery,'  observed 
Mr.  Finch-Murray.  '  You  must  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  going  there.  The  Gallery  has  been  greatly 
improved  since  you  left  home.' 

The  conversation  then  turned  to  art.  Mr.  Finch- 
Murray,  who  had  '  known  Ruskin,'  had  the  field  almost 
to  himself. 

'  I 'm  discovering  there  are  a  number  of  things  about 
which  I 'm  surprisingly  ignorant,'  said  the  modest 
Major. 

'Pictures  don't  count  as  ignorance,'  replied  the 
undaunted  Mr.  Clinton.     'Why!     I  can't  tell  the 
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difference  between  a  Botticelli  and  a  Burne-Jones,  and 
yet  I  know  quite  as  much  as  some  of  the  fellows  whom 
you  see  swaggering  at  Private  Views.' 

After  Mr.  Finch-Murray's  references  to  Ruskin  these 
remarks  seemed  ill-chosen.  They  created  a  silence 
which  Mrs.  Murray  broke  with  the  observation  that 
'  the  ship  was  beginning  to  roll ! ' 

After  dinner  the  passengers  were  indignant  to  dis- 
cover that  the  rain  was  pattering  on  deck.  The  men 
scattered  to  smoke ;  a  mining  engineer  opened  the 
piano  in  the  saloon  and  feebly  fingered  out  old  comic 
tunes,  once  the  delight  of  the  music-halls. 

'  The  chap 's  giving  me  the  blues !  Those  are  the 
confounded  things  they  used  to  sing  when  I  was  a 
little  boy  at  Harrow,'  said  Mr.  Clinton  to  the  Major  as 
they  puffed  their  pipes  under  the  lee  of  the  deck- 
house, within  easy  range  of  the  tinkling  piano.  '  A 
dead  comic  song  is  as  dismal  as  a  hearse.' 

'  The  last  song  I  heard  in  England,'  said  the  Major — 
'  by  George !  it  was  years  ago — was  "  I  '11  sing  Thee 
Songs  of  Araby."  Miss  Ellerton  sang  it.  She  was  my 
uncle's  curate's  sister.  A  very  pretty  girl.  I  remember 
it  as  though  it  were  yesterday  ! ' 

'Why  don't  you  ask  Miss  Lyndon  to  sing  it?' 
asked  the  wily  Mr.  Clinton. 

'Does  she  sing? ' 

'  I  should  think  she  did  ! ' 

'  She  never  sang  at  Santa  Catalina,'  said  the  Major. 

'  Only  because  it  didn't  suit  my  ladyship  !  But  I  '11 
bet  you  5  to  2  in  half-crowns  she'll  sing  if  you  ask 
her.  Try  her!  She's  boring  herself  to  death  for 
want  of  something  to  do.' 

The  Major  started  off  in  search  of  Hermia  and  found 
her  sitting  alone  in  the  saloon  trying  to  read.  The 
gentleman  at  the  piano  had  reluctantly  abandoned  his 
melancholy  reminiscences  of  forgotten  beery  jollity. 

'  I  wish  you 'd  do  me  a  favour,  Miss  Lyndon  ?  '  he 
said.  He  spoke  solemnly  because  the  request  made 
him  shy. 
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'I  will,'  she  answered  in  some  surprise,  'if  I  can. 
What  is  it?' 

'  Sing  something.' 
Hermia  hesitated. 

'  I  don't  want  to  bother  you/  he  added,  '  but  I 'd 
give  anything  to  hear  you.' 

'  My  music  is  all  packed  up,'  she  objected. 

'  Can't  you  sing  something  without  your  music  ? ' 

' 1  might  try.    What  would  you  like  ?  ' 

'  I  should  like  "  I  '11  sing  Thee  Songs  of  Araby." 
Could  you  sing  that?' 

'  Yes.    If  I  can  remember  the  words.' 

The  ship  was  swaying  slightly.  Through  the  open 
ports  the  splash  of  the  waves  and  the  sounds  of  the 
rising  wind  could  be  heard  as  Foulerton  followed  her 
to  the  piano  and  stood  slightly  behind  her  watching 
her  face. 

Ah !  there  was  the  prelude.  Then  the  song  began, 
and  for  the  first  time  for  many  years  the  magic  stole 
over  him.  Across  seas  of  dusky  faces,  through  squalid 
memories  of  African  campaigning,  over  the  long  dis- 
appointing years  he  smelt  the  damp  Rectory  garden 
and  heard  the  rain  softly  falling  on  an  English  lawn. 
The  voice  and  the  song  had  struck  some  mysterious 
brain-cell  and  let  loose  the  enchanted  fancies  of  youth. 

She  finished  and  glanced  round  at  him,  and  read  the 
emotion  on  his  face.    His  eyes  were  quite  young. 

The  passengers,  now  crowding  round  the  doorway, 
applauded  boisterously. 

1  Thank  you  ! '  said  Foulerton.  '  It  is  years  since  I 
heard  a  woman  sing.' 

'  Fancy  Hermia  singing  before  all  those  men  ! '  said 
Mrs.  Finch-Murray,  who  had  entered  the  saloon  with 
Mr.  Clinton. 

'  Uncle  Dick  has  been  trying  to  bring  'em  together,' 
he  replied. 

'  Encore  ! '  bawled  a  loud  voice  from  the  bar  outside 
the  saloon,  where  several  of  the  railway  men  were  inter- 
mittently puffing  pipes  and  sucking  at  long  glasses. 
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'She  must  fancy  she's  on  the  Music  Hall  stage/  said 
Mrs.  Murray.    '  It  smells  like  it ! ' 

A  man  with  a  big  beard  approached. 

'If  you  please,  Miss,'  he  said,  'we'll  all  be  grateful 
if  you  sing  again.' 

She  looked  at  Foulerton. 

'  Shall  I  ? '  she  said. 

'  Remember  no  one  sings  in  West  Africa,'  he  said. 

'  Ne'er  a  white  soul ! '  said  the  man  with  a  beard. 

She  sang  again.  This  time,  though  the  air  was 
charming,  it  left  Foulerton's  stirred  emotions  un- 
troubled. Just  as  she  ended  a  heavier  wave  struck  the 
steamer.  The  singer  swayed  on  her  stool.  Then  the 
stewards  came  in  and  carefully  closed  the  ports  of 
the  saloon  which  opened  on  the  lower  deck.  Through 
the  funnels  the  wind  was  moaning. 

Hermia  shut  the  piano.  All  the  passengers  who 
thought  they  had  claims  thanked  her. 

'You've  given  us  all  great  pleasure,'  said  the  Major. 
He  felt  his  words  were  a  flat  and  futile  acknow- 
ledgment.   '  I  think/  he  added,  'you  sing  beautifully.' 

'  I 'm  a  fifth-rate,  ill-trained  amateur ! '  said  Hermia. 

Then  she  joined  her  mother,  who  was  doubtful 
whether  she  ought  not  to  disapprove,  for  the  gentlemen 
from  the  Coast  were  socially  remote  from  the  class 
whose  existence  she  felt  herself  justified  in  recognising. 

'So  nice  of  you  to  sing  to  the  poor  things,  Hermia 
dear ! '  she  said,  for  Miss  Briggs's  benefit,  who  was 
standing  near  ;  'they  did  so  enjoy  it ! ' 

Splap !  went  another  wave.  The  ship  lurched 
heavily. 

'  The  Captain  says  we  shall  have  a  dirty  night,'  said 
the  Member  for  East  Hocking. 

'That  will  take  the  cheek  out  of  some  of  us,' 
observed  Mr.  Clinton,  unconsciously  driven  to  the 
criticism  by  Mrs.  Murray's  air  of  patronage. 

The  prophecy  was  justified.  The  wind  rose,  roared 
and  shrieked  ;  big  seas  deluged  the  deck  ;  the  ship 
staggered  and  pitched  ;  passengers  sought  their  berths, 
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the  sailors  their  oilskins.  Ease,  comfort,  and  aimless 
gossip  vanished  with  the  calm  weather.  All  through 
the  night  the  steamer  quivered  and  groaned.  The 
sea-damp  penetrated  the  alley- ways,  where  the  stewards 
rolled  up  the  carpets.  Meals  became  rough-and- 
tumble  picnics.  Clinton  and  Foulerton  of  their  party 
alone  appeared  at  table. 

i  You  might  as  well  try  to  dress  in  a  swing,'  Mrs. 
Finch-Murray  murmured  sadly,  as  she  watched  her 
hanging  garments  assume  nauseous  life  and  drift 
across  the  cabin  as  though  filled  with  phantom  limbs. 

And  so  for  two  days  more,  under  a  gloomy  sky  and 
across  a  livid,  foam-flaked  sea,  they  steamed  north- 
ward, till  at  last  at  midnight  they  reached  Plymouth. 

Until  they  stood  on  the  tug,  in  the  cutting  east 
wind  under  the  low  starless  cloud-swollen  English 
sky,  opposite  the  lights  of  the  town  and  the  anchored 
shipping,  Foulerton  saw  no  more  of  the  Murrays  or 
Hermia.  Finch-Murray  was  on  the  verge  of  an  attack 
of  asthma ;  his  wife  too  cold  and  damp  to  comfort 
him  ;  Hermia  commanded  the  party. 

On  the  quay  Foulerton  wished  them  good-bye  as 
they  hurried  off  to  the  hotel,  leaving  Mr.  Clinton  to 
look  after  the  luggage. 

1  Good-bye  ! '  said  Mr.  Murray  huskily  through  mul- 
titudinous mufflers;  'shall  hope  to  see  you  soon  in 
London.'  Hermia  shook  hands  but  without  re- 
echoing the  wish. 

Foulerton  and  most  of  the  other  passengers,  in 
strange  tropical  headgear,  caught  the  special  train 
waiting  to  take  them  to  London. 

'  Home  at  last ! '  whispered  the  wind  and  the  ruddy 
faces  of  the  custom-house  officers  and  the  cold  scent 
of  the  English  air. 

At  half-past  seven,  when  Foulerton  stepped  on  the 
platform  at  Paddington  Station  in  the  dim  light,  the 
March  wind  was  twisting  and  curling  under  the  smoke- 
begrimed  iron  roof  like  a  flight  of  arctic  demons — a 
step-damely  welcome  home  for  a  loving  son. 


CHAPTER  VII 


After  breakfast  Foulerton  found  a  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion in  standing  before  the  hotel  entrance  and  looking 
down  Praed  Street.  The  mirk  of  the  air,  the  roll  of 
the  traffic,  the  chill  bite  of  the  east  wind,  the  low 
chilly  skies,  the  familiar  commonplace  movements 
before  his  eyes  all  meant  what  the  Englishman  whom 
no  certain  spot  claims  calls  'home.' 

Born  in  India,  educated  at  a  public  school  in  the 
provinces,  with  all  his  manlier  experiences  acquired 
far  away  from  the  centres  of  English  life,  London 
profoundly  impressed  his  imagination.  Somewhere 
yonder,  under  the  smoke-wreaths,  surrounded  by 
labyrinths  of  dim  streets,  grey  or  brown,  were  the  heart 
-•and  brains  which  pumped  blood  and  action  into  the 
extremities  of  the  Empire.  The  indomitable  energies 
which  have  planted  the  British  flag  on  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  sustained  their  motive  power  in  this,  to 
him,  unexplored  and  colourless  wilderness.  Indistinct 
topographical  recollections  added  to  the  romance  of 
the  place.  The  vast  shapeless  city  which  has  sprung 
at  haphazard,  without  plan  or  visible  guidance,  out  of 
the  uncouth  vigour  of  the  race,  seemed  to  welcome 
him.  He  felt  in  her  great  friendly  embrace  a  freedom, 
an  elation  that  neither  India  nor  Africa  had  offered. 

It  was  still  early.  The  throngs  that  hurried  along 
he  knew  were  starting  for  their  daily  work.  In- 
dividually, as  they  drifted  past,  they  left  no  distinct 
impressions.  He  saw  burly  workmen  and  slim  youths 
in  black  coats  and  the  listless  loafers  of  the  pavement ; 
dapper  young  women   on   errands,  boys  carrying 
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parcels,  the  policeman  on  his  beat.  They  moved 
towards  their  duties  without  regret  or  pleasure,  as 
though  their  humble  tasks  were  an  instinctive  part  of 
London's  life.  London  for  him  that  cold  March 
morning  wore  a  toughly  resolute  aspect.  There  must, 
he  reflected,  be  a  grim,  determined  spirit  behind  it  to 
shape  its  civic  face  so  unrelentingly. 

He  buttoned  his  shabby  greatcoat,  lit  a  cigar,  and 
walked  forth  with  the  same  sense  of  expectancy  that 
the  imaginative  child  feels  when  he  enters  the  shadows 
of  an  unknown  wood.  Wandering  along  the  streets 
he  turned  a  corner,  and  suddenly  London  revealed 
itself  to  him  under  a  well-remembered  aspect.  In  the 
distance,  through  two  lines  of  shabby  houses,  he  beheld 
the  railings  and  leafless  trees  of  the  Park.  Nothing 
seemed  changed.  The  stream  of  morning  traffic  was 
rolling  eastward  ;  the  tall  houses  of  Lancaster  Gate 
rose  above  it  like  a  steep  bank.  To  the  east  Hyde 
Park,  to  the  west  Kensington  Gardens !  He  could 
now  find  his  way  to  the  regions  of  Westbourne  Grove, 
where  he  had  once  stayed  in  lodgings  with  his  uncle 
and  brother.  From  Lancaster  Gate  to  Queen's  Road, 
early  impressions  revived.  He  expected  familiar 
things  and  resented  changes.  He  accused  a  hand- 
some red-brick  mansion  of  having  obliterated  the 
little  vine-clad  house  where  in  the  August  sunshii  e 
he  had  once  seen  ripening  grapes. 

The  Queen's  Road,  however,  was  least  changed. 
Here  was  the  confectioner's  where  they  used  to  get 
cheese-cakes  ;  there,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  toy-shop 
where  they  had  bought  the  small  red  cricket-ball, 
driven  by  his  brother  on  the  same  afternoon  through 
the  pantry  window  from  the  narrow  back-garden,  in 
which,  thereafter,  the  reckless  pleasures  of  stump- 
cricket  had  been  disallowed  by  a  startled  landlady. 

Memories  came  flocking  back  dispelling  the  feeling 
of  loneliness.  Here  something  seemed  to  have 
happened  to  the  profile  of  the  street.  He  traced  it  to 
the  Paddington  Baths.     On  their  site  he  vaguely 
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recalled  building  operations  behind  tall  hoardings 
plastered  with  forgotten  advertisements.  The  corner 
of  the  street,  where  the  omnibuses  stop,  struck  him  as 
a  friendly  spot  because  of  the  stationer's  shop  where 
he  remembered  buying  a  copy  of  Captain  Mayne  Reid's 
White  Chief. 

He  crossed  the  road  and  walked  on  through  half- 
remembered  shadows  until,  somewhere  behind  the 
busy  '  Grove,'  he  discovered  the  street  (it  was  called  a 
Crescent)  where,  at  number  69,  he  had  thrice  lodged, 
twice  in  the  Christmas  and  once  in  the  summer 
holidays,  with  his  uncle  and  brother.  Nothing  was 
altered.  There  was  the  same  line  of  stuccoed  houses, 
the  same  unhealthy  trees  behind  the  ill-painted  iron 
railings,  the  same  melancholy  windows,  the  same 
unshakable  respectability,  the  same  ten  square  feet  of 
arid  garden,  the  same  underground  kitchens. 

Number  69  had  become  a  private  house  with  empty 
flower-boxes  as  proof  of  higher  social  claims  ;  but  at 
number  73  a  card,  discreetly  displayed,  bore  the  legend 
*  apartments.'  Here  Foulerton  procured  rooms  (with 
a  spare  bedroom  for  Frankie  Jervis)  closel}^  resembling 
those  which  his  uncle  had  occupied  years  before. 
When  he  looked  from  the  window  on  the  quiet  sunless 
street  his  memory  leaped  over  a  gulf  of  twenty  years. 
It  suited  him,  he  felt,  better  than  the  fashionable  West 
End  streets,  for  other  reasons  than  those  of  a  purely 
economical  nature.  This  spiritless  backwater  of  West- 
bourne  Grove — '  the  Grove '  he  had  learned  to  call  it — 
charmed  him  because  his  boyish  recollections  fluttered 
round  it.  So  here  he  pitched  his  camp,  and  in  the 
evening  dined  on  a  mutton  chop  and  a  boiled-rice 
pudding  under  a  glaring  gas  chandelier  and  before 
a  bright  fire. 

It  was  whilst  Foulerton  was  renewing  his  Bayswater 
memories,  comparing  changes  which  twenty  years  had 
wrought  in  himself  with  the  unaltered  smugness  of  that 
unromantic  neighbourhood,  that  a  lady  in  a  Brighton 
fly  was  slowly  driving  from  the  station  to  Effingham 
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House,  where,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Paxton 
Hill,  M.A.,  Frank  Jervis  was  receiving  elementary 
instruction  of  that  fragile  nature  which  is  usually 
described  as  '  preparatory  for  the  public  schools.' 

The  school,  a  red  brick  house  glaring  with  the 
effrontery  of  extreme  youth,  stood  behind  low  stone 
walls,  a  playground  at  the  rear;  a  garden,  sterile  and 
wind-swept,  in  front.  A  chalky  drive  led  up  to  the 
door.  Here  and  there,  on  the  hillside,  similar  houses 
were  in  course  of  construction.  A  flavour  of  lime  and 
mortar  rode  on  the  east  wind.  Below,  in  the  near 
distance,  over  the  tops  of  a  weather-beaten  grove  of 
trees,  the  chimneys,  spires  and  steeples  of  the  big 
sprawling  town  could  be  seen.  The  cab  mounted  the 
slope  slowly  in  the  whistling  wind. 

'That's  Mr.  Paxton  Hill's,  ma'am  !'  said  the  driver, 
indicating  the  house  of  bastard  Tudor  design  behind 
the  cheerless  garden  where  a  few  tossing  daffodils 
strove  to  believe  that  the  English  spring  had  come. 

The  lady  looked  at  *  Effingham  House  School ' 
thoughtfully,  chilled  by  its  brand-new  respectability. 

Two  men,  busy  with  a  heap  of  mortar,  glanced  up  at 
her  as  the  cab  passed.  She  seemed  to  them  all  white, 
but  for  her  bright  colour,  chestnut  hair  and  darker 
eyes.  She  so  little  resembled  the  ladies  they  were 
accustomed  to  see  driving  towards  the  Dyke  Road 
that  they  leaned  on  their  spades  and  looked  after  her  in 
silence — a  form  of  dull  homage  that  pleased  her.  She 
rightly  attributed  it  to  the  impression  which  it  was  her 
aim  in  life  to  make. 

Her  dress,  she  knew,  might  account  for  it  more  than 
her  beauty.  She  wore  a  long  white  camel's-hair  coat, 
trimmed  with  white  fox  fur,  a  small  white  fur  hat 
and  pale  grey  gloves.  The  pretty  head  was  thrown 
back,  the  shoulders  were  narrow,  the  figure  gracefully 
rounded,  the  neck  unusually  long.  Of  all  her  features, 
which  were  small  and  regular,  the  mouth  was  not  the 
least  beautiful.  It  was  curved  and  arched  with  that 
peculiar  charm  which  would  shock  us  in  a  Madonna 
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but  which  we  expect  in  the  sleek  and  wanton  loveli- 
ness of  a  wood-nymph. 

The  cab  drove  up  to  the  door,  allowing  the  visitor 
a  glimpse  of  the  playground  where  the  boys,  just  free 
from  morning  school,  were  kicking  a  football  against 
the  wind. 

The  lady  descended ;  the  cabman  rang  the  bell, 
which  a  maid-servant  promptly  answered. 

*  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Hill,  please/  said  the  visitor, 
giving  the  servant  a  card  on  which  was  printed  '  Mrs. 
St.  George.' 

The  servant  showed  her  into  a  drawing-room,  pallid 
and  new.  The  faint  flowery  paper,  feeble  frieze, 
white  mantelpiece  and  flreless  grate  discouraged  her 
hopes  till  she  caught  sight  of  herself  in  a  gilt-framed 
mirror,  when  she  smiled.  The  light  in  her  eyes,  the 
red  on  her  mouth,  were  the  sole  signs  of  warmth. 
Already  she  was  enjoying  the  strangeness  and  romance 
of  the  adventure  on  which  half  -  developed  but  in- 
stinctive impulse  was  driving  her.  An  explorer 
among  untried  emotions,  in  which  the  sense  of  yearn- 
ing was  stronger  than  that  of  fear,  she  was  not  con- 
scious of  playing  a  part.  When  she  heard  the 
approaching  step  she  raised  her  veil  and  faced  the 
door. 

Mr.  Paxton  Hill,  a  square-shouldered,  athletic  man 
of  forty,  whose  heavy  moustache  defied  a  clerical 
necktie  and  waistcoat,  entered  the  room  with  that  air 
of  pleased  expectancy  which  he  believed  the  parents 
of  pupils  expected. 

Mrs.  St.  George  replied  to  his  greeting  with  the 
speech  which  she  had  prepared.  She  was  following 
the  lines  of  least  resistance — an  indulgence  for  which  a 
sometimes  excessive  price  must  be  paid.  '  You  don't 
know  me,  Mr.  Hill/  she  said, '  but  I  Ve  come  to  ask  you 
to  let  me  see  Frank  Jervis,  whose  poor  father  I  knew 
when  I  was  a  girl.' 

Mr.  Hill  looked  at  Mrs.  St.  George  with  some 
wonder  but  more  admiration.     Jervis's  only  other 
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visitor  at  Effingham  House  had  been  the  old  woman 
who  had  described  herself  as  '  Master  Frankie's  nurse  ' 
and  had  come  down  by  an  excursion  train,  bringing 
her  lunch  in  a  basket. 

'Poor  little  Frankie  ! '  said  the  schoolmaster  sym- 
pathetically, 1  we  are  all  very  sorry  for  him.' 

Mrs.  St.  George's  beautiful  lips  moved  faintly. 
Her  questioning  face  led  the  schoolmaster  to  continue. 

'  In  all  my  experience,'  he  said,  '  I  never  heard 
a  sadder  case.  It  seems  he  hasn't  a  relation  in  the 
world.' 

'  But  hasn't  some  one  adopted  him  ? '  asked  Mrs. 
St.  George  anxiously. 

'  He  has  been  adopted  by  his  late  father's  friend, 
Major  Foulerton,  a  gallant  and  distinguished  soldier, 
Mrs.  St.  George,  of  whom  his  country  may  well  be 
proud  !    I  expect  to  see  him  shortly.' 

Mr.  Paxton  Hill  had  the  greatest  admiration  for 
Major  Foulerton.  When  the  news  of  Captain  Jervis's 
death  had  reached  him  by  telegraph  Mr.  Hill  had 
been  alarmed.  The  prospect  of  Frankie  Jervis  being 
left  on  his  hands,  with  no  one  to  pay  the  fees,  gave 
the  kind-hearted  schoolmaster  a  sleepless  night.  A 
generous  letter  from  Major  Foulerton  had  relieved 
anxieties  which  were  due  rather  to  affection  for  his 
pupil  than  fear  for  his  own  impecunious  pocket.  A 
double  sense  of  gratitude,  therefore,  had  stirred  his 
enthusiasm  for  Foulerton.  Himself  the  son  of  a  soldier, 
Paxton  Hill  flattered  himself  that  he  was  better  suited 
for  a  military  career  than  that  into  which  he  had 
drifted ;  consequently,  whilst  his  beautiful  visitor 
listened  sympathetically,  he  spoke  in  the  warmest 
terms  of  the  Major's  'noble  and  generous  conduct.' 

Had  Mrs.  St.  George  ever  heard  anything  finer 
or  less  unselfish?  Then  there  were  his  letters  to 
the  boy  !  Nothing  could  have  been  tenderer  or  more 
gentle  ! 

'It's  beautiful !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  St.  George,  with  a 
remorseful  pang  at  her  heart,  '  beautiful ! ' 
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'  The  most  unselfish  thing  I 've  seen  in  my  time ! ' 
said  the  schoolmaster.    '  But  I  '11  send  Jervis  to  you.' 

Then  he  left  the  room,  to  Mrs.  St.  George's  relief. 
She  had  braced  herself  up  much  as  an  imaginative 
actress  rises  to  a  difficult  part.  When  she  looked  at 
her  face  in  the  mirror  before  her  there  was  less  colour 
in  her  cheek  and  brightness  in  her  eye.  Her  heart 
was  beating  tumultuously. 

'  What  would  the  boy  be  like  ?  ' 

'  It  was,'  she  reminded  herself,  1  the  most  dramatic 
moment  in  all  her  life  ! ' 

To  her  untrained,  superstitious  nature  the  room 
seemed  full  of  mysterious  forces  working  towards  an 
end.  Whilst  she  studied  her  own  emotions  with  the 
morbid  curiosity  of  a  mind  depraved  by  years  of 
duplicity,  a  simple  human  instinct  beat  in  her  breast 
like  a  flail. 

But  when  the  boy  entered — a  good-looking,  curly- 
headed  lad  with  a  rumpled  collar — for  the  first  few 
seconds  the  mental  attitude  of  unconscious  melodrama 
was  forgotten. 

*  How  d' you  do?'  he  said,  extending  a  rough,  ill- 
kept  hand,  and  wondering  who  the  tall  lady  in  white 
might  be. 

Instead  of  taking  his  hand  she  folded  her  arms 
about  his  neck. 

He  submitted  to  the  embrace  with  more  embarrass- 
ment than  satisfaction. 

She  knew  so  little  of  boys,  so  much  of  men.  Some- 
thing shy  and  rigid  perceptible  in  the  wiry  frame  in 
her  arms  recalled  her  to  herself.  She  kissed  him  on 
his  forehead  and  let  him  go. 

When  their  eyes  next  met  he  was  astonished  to  see 
hers  full  of  tears. 

1  I  was  once — years  ago — a  friend  of  your  father's,' 
she  said,  following  the  same  unwary  path. 

1  Before  I  was  born  ? '  he  asked  bluntly. 

*  Yes,  before  you  were  born  ! ' 
'Then  you  didn't  know  my  mother?' 
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Mrs.  St.  George  hesitated.    Some  lies  are  difficult. 
This  one  had  to  be  told.    She  shook  her  head. 
'  I  wish  you  had,'  he  said. 
'  Why  ?'  she  asked. 

*  Because  neither  my  father  nor  Grandma  Jervis — I 
lived  with  Grandma  Jervis  before  she  died,  you  know 
— ever  told  me  about  my  mother.' 

'  Why  not  ?  '  she  asked. 

•  I  suppose  because  she  died  when  I  was  a  baby.  I 
haven't  even  seen  her  portrait' 

'  Poor  Frank ! '  she  said,  so  tenderly  that  he  was 
astonished.  '  She 's  somebody,'  he  thought,  '  who  has 
heard  of  me.  She  has  come  because  she's  sorry.'  In 
some  remote  corner  of  his  consciousness  his  pride 
resented  her  pity. 

She  looked  at  him  intently.  Where  were  those 
strange  stirrings  which  she  had  expected  ?  He  seemed 
stolid  and  shy. 

'  Do  you  wonder  why  I 'm  here,  Frankie  ? '  she  asked. 
'  You  must,  you  know.' 

'  You  see,  you  never  came  before,'  he  answered. 

' I  have  been  living  abroad.' 

Again  she  looked  at  the  sturdy,  handsome  lad  in 
search  of  a  likeness.  His  eyes  were  like  his  father's. 
She  could  trace  no  resemblance  to  the  mother  except 
some  faint  suggestions  in  the  carriage  of  the  head. 

1  Will  they  let  me  take  you  out  to  lunch  ? '  she  asked. 

' I 've  got  an  impot,'  said  the  boy. 

'  A  what  ?  ' 

'  I 'm  kept  in — 500  lines,  you  know.' 

'  A  punishment  ? ' 

'Yes.' 

'What  for?' 

'  Humbugging  at  "  prep  "  !  Rawson  dropped  on  me. 
He 's  the  under-master.  But  if  you  ask  Mr.  Hill,  he  '11 
let  me  go.' 

'  You  ask  him  ! ' 

'  All  right,'  said  Jervis,  and  marched  out  of  the 
room.    He  hated  a  fuss,  and  ' though  she  didn't  seem 
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bad, '  his  schoolboy  stoicism  preferred  less  emotional 
levels  of  sympathy. 

On  her  side  she  felt  chilled  and  bewildered.  The 
drama  she  had  rushed  to  meet  was  falling  cold  and 
flat !  She  had  expected — she  could  not  tell  why — a 
homeless,  motherless  boy,  swamped  under  a  cloud  of 
abandonment — a  touching,  tearful  figure  ready  to  weep 
on  her  neck.  Although  his  resolute  air  had  lifted  a 
weight  from  her  conscience,  it  had  also  struck  a  blow 
at  her  heart.  For  months  she  had  brooded  over  this 
interview  without  daring  to  risk  it.  Now  it  had  come 
about  it  had  brought  her  none  of  the  blinding  emotions 
on  which  she  hoped  to  feed  her  yearnings. 

Frank  returned,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hill. 

'You'll  let  him  be  back  by  six,  please,  Mrs.  St. 
George,'  said  he.  '  Jervis,  put  on  a  clean  collar  and 
brush  your  rebellious  locks.' 

'  A  very  nice  lad,'  said  the  schoolmaster  as  the  boy 
disappeared  ;  1 lots  of  spirit  and  pluck.  I  think  Major 
Foulerton  will  be  pleased  with  him.' 

'  Is  he  fond  of  his  lessons  ? '  asked  Mrs.  St.  George. 

'  Not  a  bit,'  said  Mr.  Hill, (  but  he 's  good  at  games, 
and  he  '11  do.' 

*  Is  he  happy? ' 

'  All  my  boys  are.  My  wife 's  fond  of  him.  He  has 
been  away  with  us  in  the  holidays.  He's  a  straight- 
forward, honest  fellow.' 

'Like  his  father?'  suggested  Mrs.  St.  George,  with 
an  odd  look  in  her  eyes. 

'  Captain  Jervis  died  a  soldier's  death,'  replied  the 
schoolmaster. 

Frank  reappeared  carrying  a  coat  on  his  arm,  in  an 
ill-made  Eton  suit  and  with  hair  plastered  over  his 
forehead.  The  damping  down  of  the  curls  did  not 
strike  Mrs.  St.  George  as  an  improvement ;  she  longed 
to  rearrange  them  to  her  taste — a  change  the  young 
gentleman  would  have  sternly  resented.  She  could 
not  refrain  from  protesting  when  she  saw  him  struggling 
into  the  narrow  garment  produced  for  his  comfort 
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(but  against  his  wishes)  by  the  matron  from  his  Sunday 
wardrobe. 

'It's  ever  so  much  too  small  for  him!'  she  ex- 
claimed in  an  aggrieved  tone.  Her  eye  never  missed 
a  detail  of  dress. 

'  Boys'  coats  usually  are,'  returned  the  schoolmaster 
coolly. 

'  It  did  all  right  last  term,' said  the  lad  with  a  frown, 
annoyed  that  the  fact  should  have  been  mentioned.  He 
thought  it '  bad  form  ';  but  in  these  matters,  he  remem- 
bered, girls  and  women  always  were  '  bad  form.' 

'  Need  I  stick  it  on  ? '  he  asked,  turning  to  the 
schoolmaster. 

'  Certainly  you  must ! '  replied  the  latter,  whilst  Mrs. 
St.  George  faintly  sighed. 

Then  they  all  three  went  to  the  front  door  where  the 
open  fly  was  waiting.  The  sun  had  burst  through  the 
clouds.    The  sea  was  shining  with  light. 

'  Sorry  Mrs.  Hill  is  out,'  said  the  schoolmaster.  '  She 
will  be  disappointed  that  she  missed  seeing  a  friend  of 
Frank's.  I  hope  it  is  only  a  pleasure  deferred,  Mrs. 
St.  George.' 

Mrs.  St.  George  murmured  something  polite  and 
stepped  into  the  cab  ;  the  boy  followed  her  and  they 
drove  away. 

'Do  you  like  Mr.  Hill?'  asked  Mrs.  St.  George. 
'  I  'm  thicker  with  him  than  any  fellow  in  the  school/ 
said  the  boy.    '  He's  an  old  "  Blue,"  you  know  ! ' 
'  A  what?' 

'  An  old  "  Blue."  He  got  it  at  Oxford  for  athletics. 
He  won  the  "quarter"!  He  ought  to  have  got  his 
cricket  "Blue"  too,  only  he  never  "came  off"  in  the 
trial  matches.  There's  a  lot  of  luck  in  it,  you  know 
— any  amount.' 

To  Mrs.  St.  George,  who  had  never  talked  with  an 
English  schoolboy  before,  this  was  almost  meaningless. 
Moreover,  it  was  so  unlike  any  conversation  that  she 
had  considered  possible  between  them  that,  in  some 
incomprehensible  manner,  it  humiliated  her. 
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'  I  thought  Mr.  Hill  a  little  heavy  on  the  hand/  she 
said.    Jervis  gave  her  a  scarcely  affectionate  look. 

'  He 's  a  first-rate  sportsman  ! '  he  replied.  '  He  has 
always  behaved  to  me  like  a  brick ;  so  has  Mrs.  Hill.' 

'  I 'm  awfully  glad  they  Ve  both  been  so  good  to  you/ 
she  answered. 

They  drove  down  to  the  sea  front,  all  sunshine  and 
east  wind,  bright  with  the  chilly  cheerfulness  with 
which  the  King's  Road  greets  the  spring.  Far  away 
on  the  line  of  the  horizon,  faintly  serrated  by  the 
stiff  breeze,  trailed  the  smoke  of  a  solitary  steamer. 

Jervis  was  wondering  whether  he  was  going  to  like 
his  new  acquaintance.  Her  want  of  appreciation  for 
the  Paxton  Hills  had  hurt  him.  He  felt  her  eye  on 
him  critically.  She  was  secretly  uncomfortable  to  see 
so  handsome  a  boy  wearing  such  ill-fitting  clothes. 
The  dignity  of  an  Eton  suit  and  grey  trousers  did  not 
fill  her  with  the  same  approval  which  the  wearer  felt 
for  the  simple  garb. 

1  How  I  should  love  to  dress  him  ! '  she  thought, 
little  imagining  how  greatly  the  interesting  costume 
which  she  was  planning  would  have  excited  his 
derision. 

After  a  long  pause,  however,  she  made  an  effort  to 
dispel  the  feeling  of  disappointment  fallen  upon  her. 
The  boy's  contentment  with  his  school,  his  affection 
for  his  schoolmaster,  his  happiness  under  conditions 
which  in  theory  should  have  broken  his  heart,  made 
her  almost  jealous.  She  felt  far  outside  the  circle  of 
his  interests,  in  a  separate  world  with  no  bridge  across. 
The  claims  of  her  theatrical  imagination  which  she 
had  expected  this  solid  English  boy  to  fulfil  fell  to 
pieces  on  their  impact  with  reality  like  the  sugar 
ornaments  on  a  dropped  cake. 

'  Let  me  look  at  your  hand/  she  said  at  last.  He 
gave  her  a  sturdy  ungloved  fist ;  the  other  carried 
a  buttonless  dogskin  glove.   She  read  the  palm  eagerly. 

'  What !  Can  you  tell  fortunes  ?  '  he  asked  in  sudden 
amusement  and  interest. 
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'  I  can,'  she  said. 

4  How  rummy  ! '  he  answered.  1  One  of  our  fellows 
named  Fisher  was  taken  by  his  mater  last  term  to  see 
a  woman  who  does  that  sort  of  thing — Madame 
Artemis.  She  told  him  he'd  be  a  great  statesman!' 
(Here  the  boy  chuckled.)  'That's  exactly  what  his 
mater  hoped  Artemis  would  say,  so  she  was  awf'ly 
pleased.' 

'  Is  that  boy  still  at  your  school?  '  she  asked  quickly, 
still  looking  down  at  his  hand  but  biting  her  under- 

np. 

*  No,  he  left  last  term.  He 's  a  regular  young  pup  ; 
about  as  likely  to  be  a  statesman  as  I  am.' 

She  dropped  his  hand  suddenly. 

'  Why  shouldn't  you  be  a  statesman  ?  '  she  asked. 

1  I  mean  to  be  a  soldier  like  my  father,'  said  the  boy 
proudly. 

'  That  will  depend  on  your  guardian,  Major  Fouler- 
ton,  I  suppose,'  she  said,  with  an  air  of  assumed 
indifference.  - 

1  Paxton  Hill  says  he  doesn't  see  why  I  shouldn't  be 
a  soldier,'  answered  the  lad.  '  He  would  have  been 
one  himself  if  he  could.    He  told  me  so  ! ' 

'  Is  that  why  he  wears  a  moustache  ? '  she  inquired 
satirically. 

'  I  don't  see  why  he  shouldn't,'  said  the  boy  resent- 
fully. '  At  any  rate  he 's  an  old  "  Blue  "  and  has  played 
for  his  County.' 

'  We  're  worlds  apart ! '  she  thought  again  with  a 
pang  as  the  cab  rolled  from  Hove  into  Brighton.  1  We 
haven't  been  alone  for  half  an  hour,  and  already  we  're 
beginning  to  bore  each  other.' 

' 1  wish  she 'd  tell  me  something  about  my  father  ! ' 
thought  the  boy — too  shy  to  open  the  subject  to  which 
she  was  afraid  to  refer. 

They  drove  up  to  one  of  the  big  hotels  facing  the 
sea,  where  they  lunched.  Mrs.  St.  George  ordered  a 
pint  of  champagne.  A  glass  induced  the  boy  to  talk, 
but  he  clung  to  school  topics,  such  as  the  football 
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victory  over  Oldings'  fellows  last  week  when  he  played 
'  forward.'  It  was  the  first  time  they'd  tried  him,  but 
Peters,  the  Captain,  said  he  should  have  '  his  cap.' 
The  little  glass  of  wine  made  him  affably  garrulous, 
but  in  regions  remote  to  those  the  woman  longed  to 
explore.  But  she  listened,  or  seemed  to  listen,  atten- 
tively, and  he  warmed  towards  her.  Although  odd 
and  wistful,  she  struck  him  as  pretty  and  kind.  He 
even  pitied  her  because  she  had  never  played  hockey 
or  golf,  as  the  female  relations  of  his  friends  usually  did. 
Still  she  wore  wonderful  rings  on  the  most  beautiful 
fingers  he  had  ever  seen,  and  apparently  recognised  his 
athletic  merits. 

When  lunch  was  over  she  asked  him  what  he  would 
like  to  do. 

1  You 've  never  seen  football,  have  you  ? '  he  said. 
'  Never,  Frankie,'  she  answered,  but  not  very  cheer- 
fully. 

1  The  Hove  "  Wasps "  are  playing  the  Brighton 
"  Beetles"  to-day.  It  will  be  a  ripping  game.  I  want 
to  see  it.    You  '11  like  it  awfully.' 

'  Very  well ! '  she  said  resignedly.  His  last  argu- 
ment struck  her  as  very  manlike. 

Then  they  drove  up  to  a  wind-swept  field  at  the  back 
of  the  town,  where  she  spent  one  of  the  saddest  hours 
of  her  life  in  a  crowd  of  deeply  interested  spectators 
watching  a  number  of  active  youths  in  hideous  jerseys 
playing  an  apparently  ferocious  but  meaningless  game. 
Her  companion  was  so  completely  absorbed  that  he 
apparently  forgot  her  existence  ! 

When  play  was  ended  he  turned  to  her  and  said  : 
'  A  ripping  game !  but  the  Wasps  hadn't  an  ounce  oi 
luck  ! ' 

'  Not  an  ounce ! '  she  replied,  to  humour  him. 
£  Not  much  to  choose  between  them,  was  there?  '  he 
continued. 

*  Very  little  indeed  ! '  she  assented.  *  Now  it's  time 
for  me  to  catch  my  train.' 

He  accompanied  her  to  the  station,  still  discussing 
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the  game.  She  told  the  flyman  to  drive  him  back  to 
the  school,  paying  his  fare  lavishly.  Then,  concealing 
her  tears  with  an  effort,  parted  from  him. 

'  I  hope  Major  Foulerton  will  be  nice  to  you,  dar- 
ling ! '  she  said,  kissing  him  again  and  again. 

'  He  '11  be  all  right ! '  he  answered,  wondering  at  her 
warmth  and  blushing  at  it. 

Then  she  gave  him  a  sovereign. 

'  I  know  schoolboys  like  tips,'  she  said. 

'  Rather!' 

His  face  lit  up.  Evidently  'she  understood  a  chap' 
better  than  he  had  thought !  Then  she  kissed  him 
again,  this  time  with  restrained  passion.  '  She 's  awf  ly 
nice,  but  awf  ly  odd,'  he  thought, '  and  makes  a  fright- 
ful fuss  ! ' 

'  Thank  you  very  much,'  he  said  when  the  kissing 
was  over,  'you've  been  jolly  kind.  Thanks  most 
awf'ly ! ' 

The  sovereign  and  the  embraces  had  made  him 
very  shy.  In  the  football  field  he  had  been  patron- 
ising. 

'When  shall  I  see  you  again?'  he  asked,  with  an 
effort  to  meet  her  affection,  as  they  were  separating. 

'  Heaven  knows  ! '  she  said  sadly. 

'  I 'd  like  you  to  come  again  if  you  could  manage  it' 

That  was  the  sweetest  thing  he  had  said  to  her,  but 
it  was  drawn  from  him  by  the  lunch,  the  football,  and 
the  tip ! 

'We'll  see!'  she  said,  'we'll  see!  Think  of  me 
sometimes.    Good-bye  ! ' 

Then  she  left  him,  and  Frankie,  with  his  fingers  in 
his  trousers  pocket  grasping  the  sovereign,  drove  back 
to  school  wondering  '  what  it  all  meant.' 

'Who  is  Mrs.  St.  George?'  said  Mr.  Hill,  stopping 
the  boy  after  prayers  when  the  others  had  left  the 
schoolroom. 

'  I  don't  know,  sir.    I  thought  you  knew.' 

'  Didn't  you  ask  her  ? ' 

'  No,  sir.' 
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'  Didn't  she  give  you  an  idea  ?  ' 
'  No,  sir.' 

<  What  did  you  do  ?  ' 

'Took  her  to  see  the  "Wasps"  and  the  Brighton 
"Beetles."  She 'd  never  seen  "  Footer."  The  "Beetles" 
won  by  two  goals  to  nothing,  but  then  they  had  all 
the  luck.  There  isn't  really  much  to  choose  between 
'em.' 

'  Indeed  ! '  said  the  master.    '  Good-night,  Jervis.' 

*  I  forgot  to  say,  sir,  that  she  gave  me  a  sov.,'  said 
the  boy  on  his  way  to  the  door. 

1  Did  she  ?  then  don't  spend  it  all  at  once,'  returned 
the  schoolmaster,  smiling. 

That  night  he  discussed  Mrs.  St.  George  with  his 
wife. 

'  If  I  had  been  at  home,'  said  she,  '  I  would  have 
found  out  all  about  her.  And  I  don't  believe  it  really 
was  white  fox  fur  on  her  coat ! ' 


F 


CHAPTER  VIII 


On  the  second  day  after  arriving  in  London,  Major 
Foulerton  called  at  the  Colonial  Office,  where  he  dis- 
cussed West  African  politics  with  a  famous  Minister, 
who,  as  Foulerton  afterwards  expressed  it,  '  was  good 
enough  to  attach  some  slight  importance  to  his  ser- 
vices.' On  the  following  day  he  was  received  at  the 
War  Office,  where  pleasant  things  also  were  said  by 
the  genial  soldier  who  spoke  for  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  the  assurance  was  given  him  that  his  work 
in  Nigeria  was  fully  appreciated,  and  that  he  might 
count  on  not  being  overlooked. 

Feeling  sure  of  'a  job'  and  more  hopeful  for  the 
future  than  he  had  been  for  many  years,  the  Major 
ordered  himself  a  modest  London  outfit  at  the  West 
End  tailor's  who  remembered  his  father,  and  went  to 
see  a  successful  Musical  Comedy  in  the  evening. 
Although  it  was  fifteen  years  since  he  had  been  to  a 
theatre,  he  could  not  help  feeling  a  little  disappointed. 
The  truth  is,  the  Major  had  expected  too  much.  He 
had  been  '  kept  in  touch  '  with  '  Music  and  Drama '  by 
the  efforts  of  the  weekly  illustrated  papers.  In  the 
West  African  Bush  theatrical  entertainments  at  home 
had  seemed  extraordinarily  attractive.  Now  he  had 
tried  the  most  popular  form  of  them,  he  was  annoyed 
with  himself  for  not  enjoying  it  more. 

'  I'm  an  old  fogey,'  he  thought, 1  with  no  sense  of  fun.' 
He  walked  back  to  Bayswater  philosophising.  The 
young  women  '  in  the  piece '  were  attractive,  the  dresses 
pretty,  the  singing — well,  not  near  so  good  as  Miss 
Lyndon's.  Why  the  deuce  didn't  he  like  it  more? 
However,  he  had  learned  something.    The  allusive- 
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ness  of  the  slang  had  given  him  an  insight  into  the 
frivolous  mind  of  contemporary  London.  The  idea 
rather  pleased  him.  He  was  making  headway  !  Mr. 
Dick  Clinton's  humorous  alertness  measured  by  the 
new  experience  seemed  less  obscure  in  its  origin.  He 
was  unable  to  decide  whether  the  taste  of  the  Dick- 
Clinton-young-man  accounted  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  '  Musical  Comedy '  or  the  Musical  Comedy  for  the 
type.  The  question,  he  remembered,  was  one  which 
Miss  Lyndon  would  not  hesitate  to  answer. 

He  enjoyed  the  long  walk  home.  The  movement 
of  the  streets,  the  dashing  hansoms,  fleeting  lights, 
and  the  pale  stars  in  the  cold  English  sky.  Every- 
thing said  1  this  is  home.'  When  he  asked  the  con- 
stable the  way,  the  man  saluted  him  respectfully ; 
when  he  strayed  into  a  shop  for  a  cigar,  the  tobacconist 
spent  five  minutes  in  searching  a  satisfactory  brand. 

'  Nice,  good,  kind  people,  the  English  ! '  thought  the 
Major.  4  You  could  do  anything  with  such  a  race — 
especially  after  a  little  drilling.' 

By  the  time  he  had  reached  the  Queen's  Road, 
Foulerton  had  forgotten  'what  the  "Comedy"  was 
about.'  He  fell  asleep  trying  to  trace  a  coherent  plot 
behind  its  glamour ;  but  as  that  had  been  obliterated 
by  the  manager  for  fear  of  making  his  audience  think, 
the  Major's  failure  was  less  discreditable  to  his  intel- 
lect than  he  supposed. 

On  the  following  morning  after  breakfast  he  took 
the  same  train  to  Brighton  by  which  Mrs.  St.  George 
had  travelled  three  days  before.  Foulerton  found 
Brighton  smarting  under  a  warm  sun  and  a  biting 
wind.  As  it  was  'a  regular  March  day'  he  enjoyed 
it  patriotically.  He  thought  the  grey-green  Channel, 
shrinking  back,  petulant  and  wrinkled,  under  the  whip 
of  the  breeze,  lovelier  than  the  dark-blue  tropic  seas 
he  had  lately  crossed.  The  cabman  turned  up  the 
collar  of  his  coat ;  the  Major  undid  the  buttons  of  his. 
1  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  for  English  lungs  ! '  he  said. 
The  driver  politely  regretted  that  it  ill  suited  his  1  com- 
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plaint'  Finding  a  sympathetic  listener,  he  gave  the 
Major  an  account  of  his  symptoms,  to  which,  however, 
as  they  approached  the  school  the  latter  forgot  to 
listen. 

So  far  Foulerton  had  smothered  his  misgivings,  but 
now  'the  thing  must  be  faced.' 

He  rang  the  bell  and  dismissed  the  cabman.  The 
white-capped  maid  opened  the  door.  The  pallid 
drawing-room  in  which  Mrs.  St.  George  had  shuddered 
received  him  with  the  faintest  odour  of  primroses — the 
first  he  had  seen  since  his  arrival  in  England.  He 
buried  his  face  in  their  fresh  coolness  and  remembered 
the  woods  behind  the  Rectory. 

'  Poor  little  chap  ! '  he  thought.  '  What  on  earth  shall 
I  say  to  him  ? ' 

As  he  turned  from  the  primroses,  Paxton  Hill  entered 
the  room  with  his  face  beaming.  The  Major  felt  drawn 
to  him. 

1  Come  to  bother  you  about  this  boy  of  mine,  Mr. 
Hill,'  he  said  cheerily,  'and  I  don't  mind  telling  you  I 
feel  nervous.' 

'  You  needn't  be,'  returned  the  schoolmaster.  '  Jervis 
isn't  the  sort  of  fellow  on  whom  kindness  is  wasted.' 

The  Major  looked  pleased.  The  two  big  men  sat 
down  on  fragile  chairs  covered  with  pink-and-white 
cretonne,  and  talked  of 'young  Jervis.'  Between  them 
was  the  bowl  of  primroses.  Foulerton  was  slightly 
disappointed  to  hear  that  intellectually  his  ward  was 
merely  '  a  good  average  English  boy ' ;  it  discouraged 
his  vague  views  of  'entering  him  for  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,'  but  the  account  of  his  honesty  and  pluck 
were  gratifying. 

'  Delighted,  at  all  events,  you  think  him  a  decent 
little  fellow,  Mr.  Hill,'  he  said— '  delighted  ! ' 

Then  the  schoolmaster  unfolded  the  scheme  which 
had  arisen  in  his  mind  for  sparing  the  Major's  pocket. 
Bradley  College  was  offering  three  exhibitions  of  £&o 
a  year  for  competition.  Why  shouldn't  Jervis  enter 
next  year?    The  scholarships  were  especially  for  boys 
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intended  for  the  Army  class.  He  couldn't  guarantee 
that  Jervis  would  get  one,  but  '  he  might  have  a 
shot.5 

'  But  I  thought  from  what  you  said  he  wasn't  keen 
about  his  work,'  said  the  Major. 

'He'll  work  now?  said  the  schoolmaster  emphati- 
cally. '  He  told  me  he  didn't  want  to  be  a  burden  on 
you — "sponge"  was  the  word  he  used.' 

( Poor  lad  ! '  said  Foulerton.  '  Don't  let  him  think 
that.  Give  you  my  word,  Mr.  Hill,  I  grudge  him 
nothing.' 

'  I  know  that,'  said  Hill.  '  But  he  and  I  had  a  long 
talk.  He  understands.  I  '11  send  him  to  you.  You  '11 
see  for  yourself.  If  I 'm  a  judge  of  a  boy,  you  '11  be 
pleased.' 

Hill  left  the  room,  Foulerton  rose  and  stood  over 
the  bowl  of  primroses  with  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
faintly  swaying  backwards  and  forwards,  as  he  some- 
times did  when  his  thoughts  were  pleasant.  The  boy 
was  a  good  boy,  as  his  letters  had  led  him  to  expect- — 
with  all  his  father's  fine  qualities,  perhaps,  and  the 
'unfortunate  kink'  (the  Major  refused  to  think  of  the 
faults)  left  out. 

'  This  time,'  thought  the  Major,  '  I'm  in  luck.' 

Then  Frank,  who  had  carefully  groomed  himself, 
opened  the  door  and  advanced  slowly,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  soldier's  face. 

Paxton  Hill  and  his  wife  in  their  enthusiasm  had 
made  the  boy  believe  that  Foulerton  was  not  only  the 
most  generous  man  in  England,  but  one  of  the  bravest 
men  in  the  British  Army.  If  the  Major  had  been  a 
*  Triple  Blue,'  Frank's  respect  for  his  guardian  could 
not  have  been  greater.  With  one  boyish  glance  he 
took  in  the  tall,  soldierly  figure  before  him  —  the 
square  erect  frame,  the  brown  moustache,  the  clear-cut 
sunburnt  features,  the  kindly  smiling  shy  eyes.  4  Such 
an  awf'ly  fine-looking  chap!'  he  thought  with  pride. 
But  all  he  could  say  out  of  the  mists  of  his  smothered 
emotions  was, '  How  d' you  do,  sir?' 
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'How  do  you  do,  Frankie?'  returned  the  Major, 
equally  shy. 

There  was  no  power  of  articulate  gratitude  in  the 
boy's  mind  although  his  heart  and  eyes  were  brimming 
with  it. 

The  Major  was  touched. 

'  I 'm  glad  to  see  you,  old  fellow/  he  went  on,  in  his 
most  genial  manner.  ' I  seem  to  know  you  quite  well 
by  your  letters.  Your  poor  father  used  to  read  them 
to  me.  Got  into  any  more  trouble  with  a  catapult,  eh, 
Frankie? ' 

'  No,  sir,'  said  the  boy,  realising  the  Major's  effort 
to  put  him  at  his  ease,  but  unable  yet  to  find  it. 

'  You  see  I  know  your  tricks,  Frank  !  I  wasn't  a  bad 
shot  with  one  when  I  was  at  school  myself.  I  once 
killed  a  water-rat.    Still,  they  're  dangerous  things.' 

I  Mr.  Hill  has  forbidden  them ! '  said  the  boy. 

'  Quite  right  too.  Mr.  Hill  gives  you  a  capital 
report.  He  has  been  talking  to  me  of  entering  you  for 
a  Bradley  scholarship  ;  but  don't  you  worry  your  head 
about  that.' 

I I  should  like  to  try,  sir.  You  see,  I 've  been  rather 
a  "  slacker  "  at  work,  but  somehow  I  feel  I  should  like 
to  buck  up  a  bit  now,  sir.  You  see,  sir,  it's  expected 
of  me.  I  mean,  sir,  I  want  to  tell  you  how — what — I 
mean — that  you 've  been  most  awf'ly  good  to  me.' 

Although  he  blushed  and  stammered,  and  kept  back 
the  tears  shining  in  his  eyes  with  difficulty,  the  boy 
had  given  clear  utterance  to  the  feeling  struggling  in 
his  breast. 

'  He 's  a  dear  chap  ! '  thought  the  soldier. 

'  I  know  exactly  how  you  feel,  my  boy  ;  so  we  won't 
talk  of  it.  Your  dear  father  and  I  were  comrades. 
When  he  died  like  the  gallant  soldier  he  was,  he  left 
you  to  me.  I 'm  a  poor  exchange  for  him,  but  I  fancy 
we  shall  like  one  another  more  as  we  come  to  know 
one  another  better.  Is  there  anything  you  care  to  tell 
me  about  the  school?    Are  you  quite  happy  here?' 

'  Paxton  Hill— Mr.  Hill,  I  mean,  sir— and  Mrs.  Hill 
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have  been  awf'ly  good  to  me !  He 's  an  old  athletic 
"  Blue,"  you  know.' 

'  Is  he?'  said  the  Major  respectfully. 

'  He  nearly  got  his  cricket  "  Blue  "  too,  only  luck  was 
against  him.    He's  played  for  his  County  ! ' 

'  That's  a  fine  record,'  said  the  Major. 

1 1  thought  you'd  like  it/  answered  the  boy,  evidently 
pleased.  '  When  I  told  Mrs.  St.  George  of  it  she  didn't 
seem  to  think  much  of  it.' 

'Who's  Mrs.  St.  George?' 

'The  lady  who  took  me  out  to  lunch  on  Monday, 
sir.    She  said  she  knew  my  father  before  I  was  born.' 

c  I  never  heard  your  father  mention  her  name,'  said 
Foulerton  thoughtfully. 

'  I  fancy  she  came  to  see  me  because  she  was  sorry,' 
said  Frank, '  especially  as  she  gave  me  a  sov. ! ' 

Unable  to  account  for  Mrs.  St.  George,  Foulerton, 
for  the  moment,  dismissed  her  from  his  mind  and  told 
Jervis  to  ask  Mr.  Hill  whether  he  might  take  him  out 
to  lunch. 

'  Upon  my  honour,'  reflected  the  Major  when  he  was 
alone,  *  a  man  ought  to  be  proud  to  have  such  a  nice 
manly  fellow  to  look  after! 3 

He  felt  ashamed  of  himself  for  shying  at  the 
responsibility,  as  men  do  at  unpleasant  duties.  At  the 
back  of  his  mind  was  this  fatherly  thought, 1  The  little 
chap  will  end  in  caring  for  me ! '  It  was  new  to  him, 
and  comforting. 

'  Perhaps,  some  day,' he  mused, 'when  I'm  an  old 
useless  fellow,  he'll  look  after  me/ 

But  Jervis  returned  from  his  interview  with  his 
master,  an  eager  look  on  his  ruddy  face. 

'  Mr.  Hill  wants  you  to  lunch  here,  sir,'  said  the  boy, 
'at  our  dinner — if  you  don't  mind/ 

'Shan't  I  be  in  the  way?'  returned  the  Major. 

'  In  the  way !  Rather  not ! '  protested  Frankie. 
'  Why,  sir,  Paxton  Hill  thinks  no  end  of  you  !  He 
told  the  whole  school  about  you.  He  set  us  an  essay 
about  Nigeria  last  week,  and  read  us  all  the  newspaper 
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cuttings  about  the  expedition.  He  wanted  to  be  a 
soldier  himself.  He'd  have  made  a  good  one  too! 
His  father,  Colonel  Paxton,  was  a  gunner.  His 
portrait 's  in  the  study  in  full  uniform.  He  died  at 
Colombo.' 

'But  you're  sure  I  shan't  put  them  out,  Frank?' 
persisted  the  Major. 

'No,  sir!  The  Hills  would  be  disappointed  if  you 
didn't  stay,  and  they 've  been  so  jolly  kind  !  Besides,  if 
you  didn't  mind,  I 'd  like  the  other  fellows  to  see  you  ! ' 

Foulerton  glowed,  though  he  scarcely  knew  why. 

The  boy  ran  off  to  say  that  the  invitation  was 
accepted  ;  the  Major  stood  faintly  smiling  with  his 
hands  in  his  trouser  pockets  rattling  his  keys,  in  the 
peculiar  position  of  a  man  unexpectedly  enjoying 
responsibilities. 

For  Foulerton  the  schoolboy  dinner  was  a  delightful 
experience.  Since  he  had  been  a  lad  himself  he  had 
never  seen  so  many  white  boys  together.  There  were 
fat  boys  and  thin  boys,  anaemic  boys  and  ruddy  boys  ; 
all  had  made  unusual  efforts  with  brush  and  comb,  and 
regarded  him  with  an  approving  eye  as  a  man  who 
had  been  in  battles  and  had  seen  people  killed  !  The 
homage  of  thirty  pair  of  young  English  eyes,  after 
those  years  of  desert  and  jungle  and  flat  dusky  faces, 
was  a  touching  tribute. 

He  sat  at  the  middle  table  by  Mrs.  Hill,  and  the 
Rev.  Paxton  Hill  stood  up  and  distributed  impartial 
slices  from  an  excellent  leg  of  mutton  ;  at  a  long 
narrow  table  Mr.  Hill's  assistant  dealt  with  a  similar 
joint  only  less  expertly,  and  to  the  secret  trouble  of 
Mrs.  Hill,  who  had  abandoned  her  duties  as  a  carver  in 
honour  of  her  guest. 

There  was  a  clatter  of  knives  and  forks,  and  requests 
to  c  pass  the  potatoes,  please  ! '  When  the  soda-water 
bottle,  opened  to  dilute  the  Major's  whisky,  popped, 
the  whole  school  was  delighted  at  the  novel  report. 
Here  was  a  real  live  soldier,  who  had  commanded 
romantic  expeditions  in  unknown  places  you  couldn't 
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s  spot '  on  the  School  Atlas,  eating  mutton,  potatoes, 
and  greens — the  usual  Thursday  stodge! — along  with 
a  lot  of  kids  !  This  is  what  the  elder  boys  thought. 
But  when  the  guest  began  to  talk  the  whole  school 
stopped  eating  to  listen,  including  the  two  pretty  little 
Hill  girls  with  fair  hair,  pink  cheeks  and  pinker  bows. 

'  You  can't  think  how  nice  it  feels,'  said  the  Major  to 
Mrs.  Hill, 'to  be  surrounded  by  so  many  jolly  young 
white  faces,  if  I  may  say  so  without  seeming  rude. 
It's  the  pleasantest  thing  I've  seen  since  I've  been 
home.  On  my  word  it  is.  The  last  lot  of  boys  I  saw 
were  all  black.  It  was  at  a  Mission  School  on  the 
West  Coast.  They  sang  hymns  quite  prettily,  and 
when  they  sang  their  teeth  shone  like  ivory.' 

'  Fancy  a  chap  who  has  actually  killed  fellows  talk- 
ing like  that ! '  thought  the  school.    '  Just  fancy  ! ' 

Before  he  knew  where  he  was,  the  Major  found  him- 
self talking  'Africa.'  The  Hills  drew  him  on.  He 
had,  he  said,  a  number  of  photographs  which  he'd 
send  down  to  Frank  to  show  '  the  other  fellows.'  He 
was  afraid  he  was  a  duffer  with  the  camera,  but  they 
would  give  them  some  idea  of  the  place  and  people. 
There  were  a  few  rather  quaint  shells  and  things, 
which,  if  Mrs.  Hill  didn't  mind,  he  would  ask  Frank  to 
present  to  the  Miss  Hills. 

Frank  blushed  with  pride,  the  Miss  Hills  with 
pleasure;  the  whole  school  thrilled.  'Fancy  a  fellow 
who  has  actually  killed  chaps  sending  the  Hill  kids 
shells  ! '  it  thought. 

Then,  as  is  usual  at  every  school  in  England  when 
cricket  has  not  begun,  football  became  the  topic.  The 
technical  knowledge  that  prevailed  on  the  subject 
astonished  the  Major.  Mr.  Hill  supposed  that  the 
game  had  become  much  more  popular  since  the 
Major's  time.  c  The  game  had  only  just  dimly  shaped 
into  "Socker"  and  "Rugger/"  the  guest  replied — 'I 
hope  the  terms  are  correct !  I 'm  sure  you  '11  be 
amused  to  hear  that  the  other  evening  when  I  saw  the 
bill  of  an  evening  paper,  with  "  Cup  Ties  "  for  its  chief 
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attraction,  I  hadn't  the  slightest  idea  what  it  meant. 
I  bought  a  copy.  The  thing  was  what  they  call  a 
"special  football  edition"!  I  find  there's  a  lot  for  me 
to  learn,  Mrs.  Hill ! ' 

But  although  Mrs.  Hill,  and  her  daughters,  who 
took  the  cue  from  their  mother,  smiled  agreeably  at 
this  information,  the  school  was  not  amused.  '  Fancy 
a  chap  who  had  actually  killed  fellows,'  it  thought, 
'  not  knowing  that ! ' 

' Wonderful  people  the  English  for  games ! '  con- 
tinued the  Major.  '  Why !  I  Ve  seen  a  Highland 
regiment  in  Bengal  kicking  a  football  in  the  sun  when 
it  was  83  in  the  shade!' 

'  How  rash  ! '  said  Mrs.  Hill. 

*  How  English  ! '  exclaimed  her  husband. 

'  How  sporting  ! '  thought  the  school. 

After  dinner,  when  the  boys  had  left  the  room, 
Foulerton  remained  alone  with  the  Hills.  Mrs.  St. 
George's  visit  was  discussed.  '  I  imagined  Frankie 
would  find  out  who  she  was,'  explained  the  school- 
master. '  He  fancied  I  knew.  Between  the  two  of 
us  we  gathered  nothing.' 

'So  unfortunate  I  was  out!'  said  Mrs.  Hill,  with 
whom  elder  pupils  still  sometimes  fell  in  love.  1  I 
think  I  should  have  found  out.  I  do  so  dislike  mys- 
teries, especially  connected  with  friends  of  the  boys  ! ' 

'  At  any  rate,  she's  a  remarkably  handsome  woman, 
although  a  little  oddly  dressed  perhaps.' 

'Most  expensively  dressed,  according  to  your  de- 
scription,' said  his  wife. 

'The  odd  thing  was,' returned  Mr.  HilJ/that  with 
the  view  of  amusing  her  Frank  insisted  that  she 
should  see  some  football.  He's  afraid  she  "only  pre- 
tended to  like  it.'" 

'  Poor  thing !  in  the  east  wind  too,'  said  Mrs.  Hill, 
who  knew  what  it  meant. 

'  If  she's  really  interested  in  the  boy  we  shall  hear 
more  of  her,'  said  Foulerton,  'but  it's  strange  she  gave 
no  address.' 
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A  little  later  Foulerton  took  a  grateful  farewell  of 
his  new  friends,  including  the  Captain  of  the  school, 
and,  accompanied  by  Frankie,  'went  to  have  a  look  at 
the  place  before  his  train  started.' 

The  Major  was  full  of  curiosity,  his  ward  a  sym- 
pathetic guide.  He  showed  him  '  Brill's  Baths,'  where 
he  had  learned  to  swim ;  passed  on  to  East  Street  to 
see  the  smart  shops  and  to  be  out  of  the  wind  ;  pene- 
trated Pool  Valley,  and  finally  introduced  him  to  the 
Georgian  dignities  of  the  Old  Steyne.  Of  all  these 
pleasant  kindly  places  the  Major  retained  childish 
memories  which  deeply  interested  Frank.  In  the 
Pavilion  Gardens  the  rooks  were  busy.  Young  green 
leaves  already  fringed  the  lower  branches  of  the  elms ; 
overhead  the  wind  was  singing  shrilly  through  Chinese 
domes  and  turrets,  fit  monuments  of  the  princely  taste 
which  bid  them  rise. 

The  happy  Frank  wondered  why  people  didn't  stare 
at  them  more.  How  glorious  it  seemed  to  wander 
through  the  pleasant  streets  in  step  with  a  hero ! 

Then  they  turned  back  and  stood  on  the  cliffs  look- 
ing seaward  at  the  point  where  Brighton  ends  and 
Kemp  Town  begins. 

'The  last  time  I  was  here,  Frank,' the  Major  said, 
'  my  nurse  took  me  for  a  walk  on  the  Chain  Pier.  The 
pier  has  gone,  and  now  they've  spoilt  the  horizon  with 
that  horrid  iron  thing.  Brighton  was  pleasanter  when 
I  was  a  boy.' 

'  Was  it  really  ? '  asked  Jervis. 

*  I  only  think  so,  because  I 'm  an  old  fogey,  you  know.' 

{  But  is  it  really  so  jolly  to  be  young? ' 

1  Ton  my  honour,  I 'm  not  so  sure,'  said  the  truthful 
Major.  'Old  fellows  like  to  pretend  it  is.  I  was  in 
India  when  the  storm  smashed  up  the  old  Chain  Pier. 
I  felt  inclined  to  weep.  Why  !  I  can  remember  seeing 
boys  catch  rock-whiting  off  the  end  of  it.  The  timbers 
were  all  covered  with  green  seaweed.  I  can  smell  it 
now — in  my  mind.    Poor  old  Pier ! ' 

As  he  looked  at  the  vacant  space,  once  filled  by 
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the  graceful  swinging  chain  structure  so  full  of  early 
Victorian  memories,  he  saw  the  sunshine  gilding  the 
white  cliffs  beyond  Rottingdean,  and  turned  from  early 
Brighton  memories  to  questions  of  the  moment. 

Frankie  learned  that  he  was  to  spend  the  Easter 
holidays  with  the  Major,  and  that  they  must  try  to 
enjoy  themselves. 

'  You  're  outgrowing  your  clothes,  my  dear  chap,  and 
must  come  and  have  a  rig-out  at  my  tailor's,'  said 
the  Major,  observing  the  bony  little  wrists  obtruding 
through  the  narrow  sleeves  of  the  jacket.  '  Had  to  go 
there  myself!  We'll  make  ourselves  swells,  and  go  to 
the  play  and  walk  in  the  Park.  It's  pretty  nearly  as 
new  to  me  as  it  is  to  you/ 

The  boy  blushed  with  joy  and  pride. 

'But,  sir,  won't  you  find  me  awf'ly  in  the  way? 
After  all,  I  am  jolly  young.' 

'  My  dear  chap  !  What  an  idea!  In  the  way  !  It 
will  be  jolly  having  you.  I  hope  you  don't  imagine 
I 'm  enjoying  a  very  exciting  time  in  "  diggings  "  all 
by  myself.' 

The  Major  laughed  a  pleasant  laugh.  The  boy 
moved  closer  to  him,  lengthening  his  step  proudly  to 
the  other's  longer  stride. 

Fancy  having  a  real  hero  for  your  guardian  !  How 
all  the  fellows  at  Paxton  Hill's  must  envy  him  ! 

They  separated  at  Brighton  Station. 

'  Stick  to  your  work,  old  chap/  said  the  Major. 
'We'll  see  if  we  can  pull  off  this  scholarship  Mr.  Hill 
was  talking  about.  Give  my  best  thanks  to  him  and 
Mrs.  Hill  for  all  their  kindness.  Tell  'em  I  never 
enjoyed  a  lunch  more  in  my  life.  Ton  my  word, 
I  didn't  feel  more  than  sixteen.' 

Then  they  shook  hands.  Frankie  watched  the 
Major  light  a  cigar  and  buy  a  paper  at  the  bookstall 
— as  it  seemed  to  the  lad,  with  wonderful  dignity  and 
grace.  Then  his  friend's  tall  figure  was  lost  in  the 
throng  hurrying  to  catch  the  train,  and  the  splendid 
day  was  over. 
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He  went  back  to  school  with  a  solemn  feeling  in  his 
heart ;  something  he  could  not  explain  had  happened 
there.  The  message  was  delivered  almost  in  the 
Major's  own  words. 

'  How  strange  he  should  enjoy  himself  amongst  all 
those  staring,  gaping  boys ! '  said  Mrs.  Hill  to  her 
husband  when  Frank  Jervis  had  retired  to  the  school- 
room. 

'  My  dear/  said  her  husband,  swelling  his  big  chest 
as  far  as  it  would  expand  without  obvious  effort, '  boys 
are  not  so  bad  when  you  haven't  to  live  with  'em. 
Besides,  the  man  has  a  simple,  kind  heart ;  he's  a 
soldier,  and  he's  a  gentleman.' 

The  next  day  the  West  African  photographs  arrived, 
the  shells  and  cowries  for  the  girls  and  a  beautiful 
bracelet  of  native  workmanship,  hammered  out  of  soft 
Gold  Coast  gold,  for  Mrs.  Paxton  Hill.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  signed  '  Geoffrey  Foulerton,'  which 
she  declared  was  more  beautiful  still. 

Until  the  end  of  the  Easter  term  Geoffrey  Fouler- 
ton's  visit  to  Effingham  House  School  was  remembered 
as  its  most  delightful  incident. 

Mrs.  Hill  was  so  impressed  by  it — 'remembering 
the  ingratitude  of  most  parents  '—that  she  never  once 
told  Mr.  Rawson,  the  assistant,  before  the  boys, c  that 
it  was  a  pity  he  had  never  learned  to  carve/ 

The  morning  Foulerton's  promotion  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  appeared  in  the  Gazette,  and  Paxton  Hill  read 
the  announcement  to  the  applauding  school,  Frankie 
Jervis  had  some  difficulty  in  preventing  himself  from 
weeping  with  joy  and  pride. 


CHAPTER  IX 

The  Finch-Murrays,  with  Mr.  Dick  Clinton  still  in 
attendance,  came  up  to  town  some  twelve  hours  after 
Foulerton,  and  found  their  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lancaster  Gate  scarcely  ready  to  receive  them. 

1 If  we  had  come  back  a  week  later  we  should  have 
been  spared  this/  protested  Mrs.  Finch-Murray.  'It's 
that  wretched  Parliament ! ' 

She  meant  that  the  new  kitchen-range  would  have 
been  in  working  order  and  the  drawing-room  curtains 
hung  up. 

She  compensated  herself,  however,  by  spending  three 
whole  mornings  with  the  artist  who  superintended  her 
hair,  leaving  her  daughter  to  reorganise  the  domestic 
machinery  which  their  sudden  arrival  had  surprised. 

On  the  afternoon  after  his  visit  to  Brighton  Fouler- 
ton  called,  but  found  no  one  at  home  ;  but  when  Mrs. 
Finch-Murray  discovered  his  card  she  resumed  specula- 
tions which  a  rough  sea  had  interrupted. 

The  question  was  how  far  Hermia  had  been  attracted 
by  Foulerton,  and  whether  it  was  worth  while  trying 
'  if  there  was  really  anything  in  it.'  On  this  point  she 
consulted  her  husband,  who  was  sitting  in  his  place  in 
the  House  like  a  limpet  on  a  rock,  feeling  every  inch  of 
him  a  British  legislator.  He  replied  that  in  any  case 
it  would  be  both  wise  and  seemly  to  show  that  dis- 
tinguished soldier  'every  attention.' 

That  evening  at  dinner — Finch-Murray  was  dining 
at  the  House — she  spoke  to  her  daughter  on  the 
subject. 

' Major  Foulerton  called  this  afternoon,'  Mrs. 
Murray  began  casually. 
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'  I  saw  his  card,'  Hermia  replied,  already  on  the 
defensive. 

'  His  address  is  some  awful  place  behind  Westbourne 
Grove/  observed  the  mother  sadly. 

'  Because  it  is  the  only  part  of  London  he  happens 
to  know/  said  Hermia.  '  Don't  you  remember  he  told 
us  at  Las  Palmas  that  he  wanted  to  stay  in  the 
same  house  at  which  he  had  lodged  when  he  was  a 
boy  ? ' 

'  What  a  strange  thing  to  want  to  do  1 ' 

'  I  can  understand  it ! '  said  Hermia. 

'  I  can't,  when  it 's  Bayswater,'  said  her  mother. 
'  There 's  always  something  ridiculous  about  Bays- 
water.' 

'  I  believe  there  are  people  who  have  the  same  idea 
of  Lancaster  Gate,'  Hermia  remarked. 

1  Only  quite  snobbish  people/  said  her  mother,  who 
would  have  preferred  Grosvenor  Square.  '  However, 
we  must  ask  him  to  dinner  at  once.  Papa  says  we 
must.' 

Hermia  received  what  '  Papa '  said  in  silence.  Used 
by  her  mother  playfully  to  identify  her  step-father,  it 
seemed  singularly  inappropriate, 

'You've  no  objection,  I  suppose,'  continued  Mrs. 
Murray,  'for,  after  all,  he  was  your  friend.' 

'  Of  course  he  must  be  asked/  Hermia  answered 
with  some  asperity — 'if  he  cares  to  come.' 

The  unnecessary  warning  that  she  suspected  him 
of  having  given  her,  still  rankled  in  the  young  woman's 
memory. 

'Of  course  he'll  come/  Mrs.  Murray  said.  *  He 
hardly  knows  a  soul  in  London.  Besides,  he  wouldn't 
have  called  unless  he  wished  to  renew  the  acquaint- 
ance. It's  a  great  pity  the  poor  man  has  saddled 
himself  with  that  boy.  Quite  unnecessary  and 
Quixotic,  I  think — especially  when  there  are  many 
excellent  charitable  institutions  to  meet  such  cases. 
It's  always  these  people  with  small  incomes  who 
undertake  unnecessary  responsibilities.' 
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'Of  course  it  is!'  returned  Hermia.  'All  of  them 
can't  remember  that  the  best  way  to  succeed  in  life  is 
to  be  selfish  and  greedy  ! ' 

'Well,  the  man  who  adopts  a  son  may  easily  be 
prevented  from  choosing  a  wife — as  wives  are  nowa- 
days ! '  said  Mrs.  Murray  crushingly. 

'  Major  Foulerton  does  not  conceal  his  intention  not 
to  choose  a  wife,  so,  of  course,  that  didn't  stand  in  his 
way,'  Hermia  answered. 

'  How  do  you  know  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Murray  quickly. 

'  He  told  me  so  himself,'  replied  her  daughter. 

'  Evidently,'  reflected  Mrs.  Murray,  '  there  has  been 
more  between  them  than  I  suspected!' 

Now  she  knew  why  Hermia  was  piqued ! 

Yet  Hermia's  'unnecessary  warmth'  made  more 
impression  on  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  than  other  people's 
affairs  usually  did,  for  although  indolent,  frivolous,  and 
selfish,  she  was  extraordinarily  superstitious.  She 
lived  in  a  little  credulous  coterie  which,  as  Sir  Harry 
Brown  had  observed,  was  quite  as  ready  to  run  after 
palmists,  thought-readers,  fortune-tellers,  and  adroit 
quacks  and  impostors  of  both  sexes  generally  as  were 
the  Roman  ladies  at  whom  Horace  scoffed  two  thousand 
years  ago.  Whenever  in  doubt  how  she  should  act  at 
any  real  or  imaginary  crisis  in  her  affairs  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  consult  Madame  Artemis,  the  pro- 
phetess, seer,  crystal-gazer,  fortune-teller,  to  whose 
predictions  she  imagined  that  she  owed  an  opulent 
second  husband.  Madame  Artemis  exercised  over 
her  votaries  an  influence  that  any  parish  priest  in 
Ireland  might  have  envied. 

Mrs.  Murray  now  carefully  concealed  her  dealings 
with  this  successful  reader  of  destinies  from  her 
husband.  Once,  in  her  first  enthusiasm  before  her 
marriage,  she  had  urged  Finch-Murray  to  consult  this 
oracle  on  his  prospects  of  re-election.  '  Artemis,'  said 
she,  'is  never  wrong  with  a  really  good  subject.' 

The  Member  for  East  Hocking  was  shocked. 
Whatever  the  banking  business  followed  by  politics 
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may  teach  a  man,  they  do  not  generally  strengthen 
faith  of  this  nature.  Artemis  belonged  to  a  class 
whom,  as  an  ex-Justice  of  the  Peace,  it  would  have 
pleased  Mr.  Murray  to  convict.  This  unexpected 
exhibition  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  one  whom 
he  had  admired  as  an  accomplished  woman  of  the 
world  disappointed  him.  The  lady,  in  fact,  had  jeopard- 
ised her  chances.  For  the  moment  Finch-Murray 
was  tempted  to  remain  a  bachelor  rather  than  run  the 
risks  of  matrimony  with  a  woman  who  believed  in 
fortune-tellers.  But  she  accepted  reproof  meekly, 
suggested  so  adroitly  that  the  cleverest  women  need 
the  support '  of  a  man's  strong  brain/  that  he  relented 
after  making  a  little  speech  on  the  subject.  The 
growth  of  religious  indifference  among  the  weak- 
minded,  he  told  her,  and  especially  among  women,  was 
invariably  followed  by  the  practice  of  the  grossest 
superstition.  People  who  rejected  the  Christian 
dogmas  were  ready  to  swallow  the  prophetic  inepti- 
tudes of  fortune-telling  quacks  with  humiliating 
credulity.  It  had  once,  he  said,  been  his  duty  to  fine 
a  gipsy-woman  for  practising  palmistry  on  a  house- 
maid. She  must  excuse  him,  therefore,  if  he  dis- 
countenanced such  vulgar  practices  among  people 
who,  if  she  would  pardon  the  phrase,  ought  to  know 
better  !  Before  this  storm  the  lady  bent,  and  although 
her  respect  for  the  Member  for  East  Hocking  was 
diminished,  she  nevertheless  promised  to  be  guided  by 
his  superior  knowledge  of  the  world.  Later,  when  her 
triumph  was  complete,  she  was  wise  enough  to  deny 
herself  the  crushing  revenge  which  the  politician's  airs 
of  superiority  sorely  tempted  her  to  enjoy.  Finch- 
Murray  never  knew  that  he  had  married  her  in  order 
that  a  prophecy  of  Artemis  might  be  fulfilled.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  indulge  her  superstitions  in  comparative 
secrecy  added  excitement  to  their  pleasures. 

Before  asking  Major  Foulerton  to  dinner,  Mrs. 
Finch-Murray  determined  to  consult  Madame  Artemis. 
Why  should  not  the  woman  who  had  foretold  her 
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marriage  with  Finch- Murray  have  similar  foresight  over 
her  daughter's  future  ?  This  was  Mrs.  Murray's  idea 
of  reasonable  probabilities. 

On  the  following  afternoon,  having  fixed  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  morning  by  special  messenger,  Mrs. 
Finch-Murray  drove  to  Bond  Street  where,  over  a  new 
Eastern  bric-a-brac  shop,  the  fortune-teller  received  her 
clients.  In  the  room  below,  which  bore  a  remote 
resemblance  to  a  photographer's  waiting-room,  the 
preliminaries  were  arranged  with  Mr.  Allan  Herriott, 
who  acted  as  Madame's  manager. 

When  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  was  mounting  the  narrow 
stairs  leading  to  Mr.  Herriott's  room,  she  passed  on  the 
first  landing  a  burly  gentleman  of  the  type  not  un- 
common at  race  meetings.  If  she  had  met  a  Cabinet 
Minister  at  Herriott's  door,  Mrs.  Murray  would  not  have 
been  surprised.  Men  and  women  who  tried  to  swim 
to  success  on  the  slippery  back  of  their  luck  were  the 
most  numerous  of  Madame's  customers.  Although 
most  of  these  doubted  'there  was  anything  really  in 
it/  they  were  superstitious  enough  to  pay  their  money 
for  the  off-chance.  Ladies  whom  bad  cards  at  bridge 
had  saddled  with  compromising  debts,  young  men 
who  had  backed  horses  for  amounts  they  were  unable 
to  meet,  constantly  climbed  those  dark  stairs  haunted 
by  the  faint  smell  of  sandal  wood  from  the  oriental 
cabinets  below. 

Mr.  Herriott  received  Mrs.  Murray  with  a  respectful 
bow.  He  was  a  tall,  clean-shaved  man ;  the  type 
which  admiring  women  describe  as  '  elegant.'  He  was 
dressed  with  extreme  care,  his  hands  were  soft  and 
white  and  scrupulously  manicured  ;  his  voice  gentle, 
his  manners  deferential  and  reassuring.  His  features 
were  clear-cut,  his  hair  worn  somewhat  longer  than 
is  usual  outside  the  artistic  profession,  his  movements 
easy  and  unhurried.  He  had,  indeed,  cultivated  the 
baser  sides  of  tact  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  easily 
mistaken,  especially  by  women,  for  the  artless  sim- 
plicity of  complete  candour.     Behind  the  unruffled 
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suavity  of  his  face  no  sign  could  be  discerned.  You 
saw  nothing  but  grooming. 

The  concentration  of  the  pupils  of  his  pale  blue 
eyes  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  a  memory  trained  by 
long  practice  to  the  highest  pitch  of  efficiency.  Allan 
Herriott  never  forgot  a  paragraph  in  a  paper,  a  stray 
rumour,  a  fragment  of  gossip,  an  incident,  a  face  or  a 
name.  Nothing  that  might  be  useful  to  the  shadowy 
armoury  which  Artemis  plied  was  overlooked  by  her 
assistant.  Most  of  the  ammunition  she  fired,  some- 
times with  startling  effect,  was  provided  by  his  fore- 
sight. Her  most  brilliant  forecasts  were  due  to  the 
facts  he  supplied.  In  dealing  with  the  '  dark  arts ' 
imaginative  shrewdness  is  best  adapted  for  ensuring 
commercial  success.  With  this  cunning  Mr.  Herriott's 
intellect  was  brimming. 

1  Madame  is  quite  ready  for  you,'  he  began. 

'  How  is  she  ?  '  asked  Mrs.  Murray. 

'  Suffering  slightly  from  nervous  strain.' 

' No  wonder,  poor  thing  !  It  does  take  it  out  of  you, 
I  know.' 

'You've  felt  it  too?      Madame  says  you  are  a 
wonderful  subject,'  said  Mr.  Herriott  respectfully. 
Mrs.  Murray  was  flattered. 

1  Yes,  I  do  let  myself  go  ! '  she  answered.  ' I  feel  so 
acutely  ! ' 

'The  fee  is  as  usual,'  said  Mr.  Herriott,  who  was 
waiting  for  his  two  guineas  before  passing  her  on  to 
the  room  above. 

'  Of  course,'  said  Mrs.  Murray,  who  hoped  that  as 
an  old  customer  the  fee  might  be  overlooked  and  who 
would  not  have  paid  unless  she  had  been  asked. 

Herriott  received  the  two  guineas  with  the  dignity 
of  a  man  discharging  an  unselfish  duty  and  placed 
them  in  a  cash-box,  then  mounting  the  stairs  softly 
in  front  of  her,  announced  '  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  ! '  in  his 
gentlest  voice  and  quietly  closed  the  door. 

Artemis  was  sitting  at  a  round  table  on  which  shone 
in  the  cross-lights  a  large  crystal,  her  beautiful  slender 
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hands  resting  in  her  lap.  She  was  wearing  a  white 
dress  of  crepe- de-chiiie  ;  her  thick  chestnut  hair  was 
parted  and  knotted  low  down  behind  her  graceful 
neck.  She  sat  motionless,  her  red  lips  slightly  open, 
and,  in  the  admiring  eyes  of  Mrs.  Murray,  made  a 
lovely  and  fascinating  picture  in  the  great  quiet  of  the 
room  with  its  hangings  of  costly  Indian  silk,  its  low 
divans,  Eastern  odours,  and  vases  filled  with  tall  white 
lilies.  Before  the  fire,  on  a  white  bearskin  rug,  sat  a 
handsome  black  cat,  drawing  quiet  breath  in  a  luxurious 
doze.  The  light  entered  through  stained  glass  windows. 
Over  the  door  hung  heavy  curtains.  The  sounds  from 
the  street  reached  them  as  a  muffled  murmur. 

'  You  look  more  like  a  beautiful  sibyl  in  her  shrine 
than  ever  ! '  cried  Mrs.  Murray,  unconsciously  quoting 
some  one  else. 

Artemis  smiled. 

'  I  hope  no  serious  trouble  has  brought  you/  she 
said. 

'It's  about  my  daughter  I've  come.  I  want  to  see 
if  you  can  help  me.' 

'  Is  it  a  man  ?  '  asked  Artemis. 

'  How  wonderful  you  are  !  Yes.' 

'  What  do  you  wish  to  know  ?  ' 

'  Whether  Hermia  will  marry  him  or  not.' 

1  You  must  help  me,  then.' 

'  I  would  rather  not  mention  names.' 

'Quite  unnecessary,  but  give  me  an  object,  some- 
thing on  which  to  fix  my  will.  Is  she  in  love  with 
this  man  ? ' 

'I  don't  know;  but  she's  certainly  odd,'  replied 
Mrs.  Murray. 

'  Distraite,  irritable,  restless  ?  '  inquired  Artemis. 

'  Bored  to  death  ! ' 

1  Where  did  they  meet  ? ' 

'  At  an  hotel ;  also  on  board  ship.' 

'  Is  he  a  widower?  ' 

'  No,  but  a  man  with  an  adopted  son.' 

Suddenly  the  fortune-teller's  languid  manner  ceased. 
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Mrs.  Murray  noted  the  change.  1  We  're  getting 
warmer  \ '  she  thought. 

Artemis  looked  at  her  visitor  with  a  steady 
questioning  gaze. 

1  The  boy  was  son  of  a  brother  officer,  you  know, 
who  was  killed/  murmured  Mrs.  Murray  vaguely, 
tempted  by  the  inquiring  eyes. 

Artemis  rose,  took  the  crystal,  gazed  into  it  intently. 
From  where  she  sat  Mrs.  Murray  watched  the  reflected 
colours  of  the  stained  glass  window  shining  in  the 
white  transparency  whilst  the  quiet  purring  of  the  half- 
sleeping  cat  floated  on  the  silence. 

At  last  Artemis  turned  and  asked  in  a  voice  so  low 
that  the  other  scarcely  heard  it,  '  Was  the  boy's  father 
killed  in  Africa  ? ' 

Mrs.  Murray's  heart  leaped  with  excitement.  '  Why?' 
she  asked. 

'Because  I  see  palm-trees  and  a  desert.  Was  it 
Africa  ? ' 

1  Yes,  Africa  ! '  replied  the  other  breathlessly. 

Artemis  looked  again.  '  The  man  who  has  adopted 
the  boy  is  a  distinguished  soldier,'  she  continued, '  but 
quite  poor.' 

■  How  do  you  know  ? '   exclaimed   Mrs.  Murray, 

deeply  impressed. 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  the  other.    '  I  feel.1 

She  looked  into  the  crystal  again.    '  I  almost  see 

the  name,'  she  said,  in  a  low  agitated  voice,  'it's,  it's, 

it's — I  can't  quite  see  it,  but  I  think  there  are  eight  or 

nine  letters.' 

'  It  begins  with  F,'  said  Mrs.  Murray,  deeply  absorbed 
in  the  excitement  of  the  magic  chase — 'with  F.' 

'It's  "  Foulerton  "! '  exclaimed  Artemis  triumph- 
antly. 

'  Good  heavens  ! '  gasped  Mrs.  Murray.  '  What  a 
gift !  Madame,  you  're  wonderful !  extraordinary ! 
There  was  never  anything  like  it.    Never  ! ' 

Artemis,  still  holding  the  crystal,  was  equally 
moved. 
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'  I  am  right,  then  ?  '  she  said.  '  The  man  is  kind 
and  generous,  isn't  he?  ' 

'  His  friend,  Sir  Harry  Brown,  the  traveller,  who 
introduced  him  to  us,  told  me  he  was  the  only  real  hero 
he  had  ever  met.  But  can  you  tell  me  anything  about 
Hermia,  Madame  ?    Do  look  again  ! 1 

Once  more  Artemis  gazed  into  the  crystal. 

'There's  nothing,'  she  said,  'nothing  clear.  Only 
two  women  seem  to  be  threatening  his  destiny.  It's 
obscure.    You  must  help  me.' 

'  He  told  her,'  said  Mrs.  Murray  encouragingly,  'that 
he's  too  poor  to  think  of  marrying.  Does  that  help 
you?  As  I  told  Hermia  yesterday,  it  seems  a  pity 
Major  Foulerton  should  have  saddled  himself  with  the 
boy  when  there  are  so  many  charitable  institutions  to 
take  him  off  his  hands.' 

Artemis  gave  her  visitor  a  swift,  unpleasant  glance. 

'  You  think  I  oughtn't  to  say  that,  then,'  said  Mrs. 
Murray  uneasily. 

'  It 's  horrible  ! '  said  Artemis. 

'Why,  that's  what  Hermia  thinks!'  murmured 
Mrs.  Murray  apologetically. 

'  Then  she  is  on  the  road  to  loving  him  ! '  answered 
Artemis.  'But  I  can  tell  you  no  more  to-day.  It's 
gone  !  But  if  you  will  send  Major  Foulerton  to  consult 
me,  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  more.' 

Mrs.  Murray  hesitated  a  moment. 

'  The  difficulty  is  that  he  disapproves  of  this  sort  of 
thing.' 

'  Couldn't  you  arrange  a  meeting  ?  I 've  no  desire  to 
see  him  professionally  through  Mr.  Herriott,  but  I 
want  to  study  a  man  who  considers  the  happiness  of 
a  fatherless  child  before  he  thinks  of  his  own  con- 
venience. It  is  my  duty  to  help  him  if  I  can;  nor 
will  the  future  of  such  a  man  be  entirely  hidden  from 
me!' 

The  voice  of  Artemis  was  shaken  with  an  emotion 
which  Mrs.  Murray  had  never  seen  her  exhibit  before. 
Mrs.  Murray  watched  the  soft  white  draperies  rise 
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and  fall  with  the  heaving  breast.  'There's  no  doubt 
of  it ! '  she  thought.   *  This  woman  is  inspired  at  times.' 

1  Will  you  help  me  in  this?'  asked  Artemis  suddenly. 
'  Can  I  trust  you  to  be  my  ally  in  a  good  work  ? ' 

'I'll  do  anything!'  said  Mrs.  Murray,  flattered  by 
the  appeal — '  anything  I  can.' 

Then  she  rose  from  her  chair  and  thought  a  moment. 

*  I 've  an  idea,'  she  said.  1  I  will  make  Mr.  Clinton 
ask  us  all  to  lunch.' 

'  Don't  tell  him  why,'  said  Artemis. 

1  No.  I  '11  only  tell  him  you  '11  come  if  he  asks  you, 
and  to  bring  Major  Foulerton  ! ' 

'  Thank  you  ! '  said  Artemis.    '  Good-bye.' 

Mrs.  Murray  took  the  hint  and  departed  in  a  far 
more  serious  mood  than  that  habitual  to  her. 


CHAPTER  X 


'  Artemis  wants  you  to  give  a  luncheon-party  and  ask 
Major  Foulerton  and  myself  to  meet  her,'  said  Mrs. 
Murray  to  Mr.  Dick  Clinton  when  at  her  request  he 
came  to  see  her  on  the  afternoon  after  her  visit  to 
Bond  Street. 

1  Why  on  earth  does  she  want  to  see  him  ? '  asked 
the  young  man.    *  Can't  he  go  to  her  ? ' 

'He's  as  likely  to  go  as  Finch  is!'  The  astute 
lady  added,  '  If  Artemis  lunches  with  you,  you  '11  be 
able  to  call  on  her.' 

' Was  she  in  form  yesterday  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Clinton, 
without  jumping  at  the  bait  offered  him,  which  never- 
theless attracted  him. 

1  She  was  wonderful — terrifying !  She  found  out 
everything  about  Major  Foulerton.  Read  his  name  in 
the  crystal.' 

*  Without  prompting  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  only  said  it  began  with  an  "  F."  I 'd  ask  her 
here,  only  Finch  would  have  fits  ! ' 

'  What  day  shall  I  ask  her?'  inquired  Mr.  Clinton. 
1  On  Friday.' 

'  All  right  You,  Madame  Artemis,  and  the  Major. 
I  '11  get  a  table  at  the  Carlton.  Suppose  the  Major 
won't  come? ' 

'  I  '11  write  to  him  too/  said  Mrs.  Murray. 

'  Isn't  Hermia  to  be  asked  ? ' 

'  No !  She 'd  simply  spoil  the  party.  She 's  as  pre- 
judiced as  Finch.' 

'  I  was  too,  till  Artemis  took  me  in  hand,'  said  Mr. 
Clinton.  '  There's  no  going  against  results.  She  does 
"  spot "  things.    How  was  she  looking  yesterday  ? ' 
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'  Adorable !  All  in  white  as  usual  and  surrounded 
by  lilies,  like  a  what-d'-you-call-'em  ?  ' 

4  A  vestal  virgin  ?'  he  suggested. 

'  Well,  a  priestess  of  some  sort.  I  wonder  men  don't 
fall  in  love  with  her  more  than  they  do.' 

'  All  of  us  don't  go  there  for  two  pounds'  worth  of 
magic,'  returned  Mr.  Clinton,  with  a  sly  grin.  '  When 
Harold  Egan  called  the  other  day,  she  rang  the  bell 
for  Herriott.  Egan,  it  seems,  was  a  little  too  pressing 
over  what  he  calls  the  minor  courtesies.' 

'  Men  are  horrid  ! '  said  Mrs.  Murray,  with  the  air  of 
a  woman  who  has  also  suffered. 

'  He  simply  got  himself  politely  hoofed  out  for  his 
pains,'  continued  Clinton. 

'  What  did  Mr.  Herriott  say  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Murray, 
whose  curiosity  was  aroused. 

'  Egan  kept  that  to  himself,'  said  Clinton. 

Further  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  two  ladies  who  called  to  congratulate  Mrs.  Finch- 
Murray  on  her  return  from  her  voyage.  Mr.  Clinton 
withdrew  and  turned  down  the  Bayswater  Road  in  the 
direction  of  Foulerton's  lodgings.  He  was  lucky 
enough  to  find  the  Major  writing  letters  to  catch  the 
West  African  mail,  and  was  cordially  received. 

1  Should  have  looked  you  up  before,  Major,'  said  he, 
1  but  only  got  your  address  to-day  from  the  Murrays.' 

They  chatted  about  their  common  acquaintance, 
of  Las  Palmas,  the  London  climate,  which  the  Major 
described  as  'a  capital  tonic,'  and  finally  discussed  his 
visit  to  Brighton. 

When  Clinton  had  heard  as  much  as  he  cared  to 
hear  about  the  exceeding  promise  of  young  Jervis,  he 
got  in  his  invitation. 

'  I  particularly  want  you  to  meet  Madame  Artemis,' 
he  said  ;  'she's  the  most  wonderful  woman  in  London, 
and  some  people  think  the  most  beautiful.  Sounds 
a  large  order,  I  know,  but  it's  worth  giving  a  trial.' 

Foulerton's  sense  of  hospitality  was  too  delicate  to 
permit  him  to  question  the  social  claims  of  any  lady 
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whom  he  might  be  asked  to  meet,  but  he  could  not  help 
regarding  a  luncheon-party  in  honour  of  a  fortune- 
teller with  some  surprise.  Evidently  nondescript 
'  professional '  people  were  far  more  in  request  than 
they  had  been  when  he  was  last  in  London. 

'Then  I  may  book  you  for  Friday?'  said  Clinton. 

'It's  kind  of  you/  said  the  Major,  'I  only  hope  I 
shan't  spoil  your  party.  I  haven't  got  quite  in  touch 
with  things  yet.  I  suppose  the  lady  won't  want  to 
tell  my  fortune? ' 

Having  reassured  him  on  this  point,  Clinton  left 
him  to  finish  his  letters. 

The  Major's  new  clothes  were  sent  home  on  the 
evening  before  Clinton's  lunch.  He  put  them  on  to 
the  great  admiration  of  his  landlady  and  her  servant, 
whom  the  Major's  simple  manners  and  soldierly  face 
had  already  impressed.  They  watched  him  from  the 
window  as  he  walked  down  'the  Crescent.' 

It  was  a  bright  March  morning.  The  gardens  and 
Park  were  cheerful  with  spring  flowers — blue,  yellow, 
and  white  ;  the  thrushes  were  singing,  and  the  Major 
enjoyed  the  sharp,  brisk  air.  He  stopped  at  the  Round 
Pond  to  see  the  children  feeding  the  ducks,  and  again 
at  the  Wild  Corner  where  the  fat  wood-pigeons  were 
amorously  sunning  themselves.  He  timed  himself  to 
arrive  punctually,  and  found  Mr.  Clinton  waiting  in 
the  vestibule  wearing  a  new  double-breasted  waistcoat 
of  fawn-coloured  silk,  which  Mrs.  Murray  had  helped 
him  choose,  and  boots  which  shone  like  twin  stars. 
The  coat,  which  he  had  tried  on  five  times,  fitted  him 
to  perfection.  Inwardly  Mr.  Clinton  enjoyed  the  same 
secret  satisfaction  that  a  woman  feels  when  she  believes 
her  dress  has  not  fallen  below  the  standard  at  which 
she  aimed.    He  felt  at  peace  with  the  world. 

'Delighted  to  see  you,  Major,'  said  he  blandly. 
'  You  're  the  first  to  arrive.  You  look  ten  years  younger 
than  when  I  met  you  in  Las  Palmas.' 

'  Nothing  like  London  air ! '  said  the  Major. 

Whilst  they  were  chatting,  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  drove 
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up.  She  too  had  spared  no  pains  to  do  honour  to  Mr. 
Clinton's  lunch.  He  recognised  her  efforts  and  was 
pleased.  So  far  as  dress  went  they  both  were  in  the 
same  agreeable  mood.  Each  felt  that  nothing  had 
been  left  to  chance.  The  reflection  in  the  many 
mirrors  of  Mrs.  Murray's  hat  of  pink  roses  filled  her 
with  a  sense  of  benevolence.  She  shook  her  host 
warmly  by  the  hand,  casting  an  approving  eye  at  his 
waistcoat.  She  expressed  delight  to  see  the  Major 
again — there  was  no  doubt  he  was  much  the  most 
distinguished-looking  man  in  the  room,  she  thought. 
It  was  so  good  of  him  to  call.  She  and  Hermia  nearly 
cried  because  they  were  out !  Wasn't  it  odd  ?  people 
you  really  wanted  to  see  invariably  called  when  you 
were  out ;  whereas  bores  came  at  tea-time  and  stayed 
stolidly  till  it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner !  One  of 
the  disadvantages  of  being  the  wife  of  a  member  of 
Parliament  was  the  necessity  of  suffering  bores  gladly. 
The  last  phrase  Mrs.  Murray  particularly  enjoyed  and 
continually  used. 

As  she  chattered,  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  studied  in  the 
mirrors  the  reflection  of  the  other  women's  dresses, 
taking  them  all  in  with  an  accuracy  which  enabled  her 
to  recall  the  details  of  every  costume  weeks  afterwards. 
Whilst  she  was  thus  occupied,  one  half  of  her  intelli- 
gence merged  in  millinery,  the  remainder  devoted  to 
the  amusement  of  the  two  men,  Madame  Artemis,  all 
in  white,  appeared  at  the  swinging  doors.  At  her 
entrance  the  men  waiting  for  their  guests  and  the 
women  already  arrived  stirred  visibly. 

'  She  is  the  sort  of  woman,'  said  Mrs.  Murray  to  the 
Major, '  who  can't  come  into  a  room  without  every  one 
looking  at  her,  but  who  seems  never  to  know  any  one 
else  is  there.    A  great  gift.' 

'  Perhaps  because  she  feels  so  like  a  white  swan/  he 
replied  illogically. 

The  white  aigrette  in  her  small  hat  trembled  as  she 
advanced.  Mr.  Dick  Clinton  was  proud  of  her.  '  She 's 
too  beautiful  and  picturesque  to  make  one  jealous,' 
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murmured  Mrs.  Murray  as  the  fortune-teller  ap- 
proached. 

'So  good  of  you  to  come,  Madame!'  said  Mr. 
Clinton. 

'  My  little  holiday,  you  know ! '  returned  Artemis 
sweetly,  her  dark  eyes  falling  on  the  Major. 

Mrs.  Murray  said  flattering  things ;  Clinton  intro- 
duced Foulerton. 

'  Quite  my  type  of  man,'  she  said  to  her  host  as  they 
moved  towards  the  restaurant,  which  might  have  been 
decorated  to  match  her  costume. 

'  She  makes  all  the  other  women  look  common  and 
over-coloured,'  whispered  Mrs.  Murray  to  the  Major. 
'  Mind  you  talk  to  her  a  lot !  She  was  most  anxious 
to  meet  you.  You  have  no  conception  of  her  extra- 
ordinary powers ! ' 

They  took  their  seats  and  lunch  began.  The  con- 
versation, at  first  general,  gradually  divided.  Fouler- 
ton  found  himself  moving  with  Madame  Artemis 
towards  personal  matters. 

£  I  know,  Major  Foulerton,'  she  said  in  a  voice  which, 
under  the  movement  and  murmur  of  the  place,  only 
reached  his  ears,  1 1  know  you  think  ill  of  my  pro- 
fession.' 

The  Major  felt  uncomfortable,  but  was  too  honest  to 
protest  over-warmly. 

'  I 'm  just  home  from  the  land  of  superstition,'  he 
answered. 

'Well,  even  in  Africa  they  don't  measure  everything 
by  the  book  of  arithmetic,  I  suppose,'  she  said. 

'  The  native  races  measure  nothing  by  it ! ' 

He  looked  round  at  the  brilliant  room  and  the 
chattering,  laughing  lunchers.  It  seemed  a  long  way 
to  Africa. 

Clinton  and  Mrs.  Murray  were  laughing  together, 
sipping  champagne  with  that  air  of  satisfaction  with 
themselves  and  one  another  which  sparkling  wines 
usually  produce.  Artemis  drank  water  ;  her  expres- 
sion was  rather  one  of  wistfulness  than  of  that  complete 
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if  brief  contentment  dashing  lunches  are  intended  to 
encourage.  She  felt  that  she  had  embarked  on  her 
second  adventure. 

'  How  far  dare  I  go  with  him  ? '  she  wondered.  A 
few  intelligent  questions  induced  Foulerton  to  talk  of 
the  recent  campaign.  The  name  of  Captain  Jervis 
was  mentioned.  In  the  end  the  Major  found  himself 
telling  the  story  of  his  friend's  death.  Artemis  listened 
breathlessly  till  a  stray  remark  of  hers  caused  him  to 
suspect  her  of  knowing  it  already. 

'  You 've  heard  it,  then  ? '  he  said  quickly. 

' In  my  profession  one  hears  so  much/  she  replied. 

He  looked  hard  at  her  face,  but  read  nothing  there 
but  the  sympathy  he  expected.  Had  Jervis,  he 
wondered,  ever  consulted  her  ?  It  was  just  the  sort  of 
foolish  thing  the  poor  fellow  would  do  ! 

'  You  may  have  met  Captain  Jervis  without  knowing 
it  ?  '  he  persisted. 

'  I  may  ! '  she  replied.  '  Men  who  consult  me  don't 
give  their  names.'  Here  she  paused,  to  see  the  effect 
of  her  words,  then  added,  '  But  tell  me  about  the  boy. 
I 'm  deeply  interested  in  him.' 

Here  Foulerton  was  launched  on  a  subject  to  which 
he  was  pleased  to  escape.  Although  unable  to  discuss 
the  affairs  of  his  late  comrade  with  candour,  he  could 
range  cheerfully  over  the  promising  qualities  of  the 
boy. 

Madame  Artemis  listened  with  a  strange  gleam  in 
her  eyes  which  Mrs.  Murray,  who  missed  nothing,  had 
never  seen  before. 

1  She  finds  him  extraordinarily  attractive ! '  she 
thought 

'  How  strange,'  said  Artemis,  'that  you  should  be  so 
fond  of  a  boy  whom  you  have  only  seen  once  ! ' 

'  His  poor  father  used  to  read  me  his  letters,'  he 
answered  in  excuse. 

Her  pale  eyelids  fluttered  nervously.  *  Still,  there 
must  be  some  other  reason  for  liking  him  so ! '  she 
insisted. 
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' 1  fancy  it  must  be,'  he  answered,  '  because  I  Ve  a 
much  better  bargain  than  a  man  ought  to  expect  in 
such  a  case/ 

'You  mean  he's  a  better  boy  than  his — his — well, 
his  parentage  gives  you  a  right  to  hope?'  ventured 
Artemis  irresolutely. 

'  The  fellow 's  a  thorough  little  gentleman  ! '  said  the 
Major.    '  I  don't  ask  more  than  that ! ' 

She  detected  the  reproach  in  his  voice  and 
welcomed  it. 

'  He 's  a  happy  boy  to  have  so  generous  a  guardian  ! 9 

Mrs.  Murray  saw  the  glance  she  gave  the  Major ; 
also  the  soldier's  discomfiture. 

'  Somebody  had  to  look  after  him,  you  see,'  he 
answered  awkwardly. 

Then  again  the  conversation  became  general,  but  a 
little  later,  after  coffee,  whilst  Mrs.  Murray  and  Clinton 
were  speaking  to  a  man  they  chanced  to  know  who 
was  manoeuvring  for  an  introduction  to  Artemis  which 
he  didn't  get,  she  suddenly  turned  to  the  Major  and 
asked  what  had  become  of  the  '  unhappy  mother ! ' 

'  I  never  knew  Mrs.  Jervis,'  he  answered  coldly. 

'  I  heard  she  left  her  husband  soon  after  the  boy  was 
born,'  persisted  Artemis. 

'  Whatever  happened,'  replied  the  Major,  visibly 
displeased, *  should  now  be  forgotten  ! ' 

'  Can  it  be  ? '  she  asked. 

'It  must  be!'  he  replied.  'Young  Jervis  believes 
his  mother  died  soon  after  he  was  born.  It  is  quite 
the  kindest  thing  he  can  think.' 

'  Do  you  know  all  the  facts  of  the  case  ? '  she  asked 
gently.  '  Had  that  unhappy  woman  no  excuse  ?  Even 
the  most  generous  men  can't  always  make  allowances 
for  a  woman's  motives.' 

'  I  know,'  he  said,  noticing  the  change  in  her. 
'  Perhaps  the  poor  girl  was  to  be  pitied.' 

'  Did  you  see  how  taken  she  was  with  Major 
Foulerton  ?  '  whispered  Mrs.  Murray  to  Dick  Clinton 
after  lunch,  as  they  were  walking  down  the  long  room 
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pungent  with  cigarette  smoke  above  the  scent  of  the 
flowers. 

'  What  was  he  lecturing  her  about  ? '  wondered  the 
young  man. 

*  Didn't  you  hear  ?  She  asked  too  many  questions 
about  the  boy's  mother.' 

'  Why  shouldn't  she  ?  ' 

'  Because  she  ran  away  with  another  man.' 

'  That 's  ancient  news/  said  Mr.  Clinton. 

(  All  the  same,  it 's  a  piece  of  scandal  the  Major  won't 
have  mentioned  ! ' 

During  this  brief  conversation  Artemis,  as  she  fol- 
lowed with  Foulerton,  decided  how  to  act.  Wherever 
her  impulses  led  she  was  ready  to  follow.  A  voice  was 
always  in  her  ears  and  she  moved  towards  it. 

Before  they  reached  the  hall  she  turned  to  Foulerton 
and  said, 1  Major  Foulerton  !  I  was  not  quite  frank  with 
you  just  now.  I  could  not  be  before  the  others.  When 
I  leave,  come  with  me — see  me  into  a  hansom.  There 
is  something  I  wish  to  say  ! ' 

'Certainly,'  said  the  Major,  who  hated  mysteries. 

When,  therefore,  Artemis  thanked  her  host  for  ' a 
most  enchanting  lunch,'  she  added, '  Pray  don't  trouble, 
Mr.  Clinton,  Major  Foulerton  will  see  me  into  a  cab.' 

They  left  together. 

'What  does  she  want  him  for?'  asked  Clinton. 

'  To  study  him,'  Mrs.  Murray  replied.  '  She  pro- 
mised she  would.  That 's  what  your  lunch  was  for,  my 
dear  man  ! ' 

Foulerton  and  the  fortune-teller  walked  up  Pall  Mall 
together.  The  passers-by  stared.  If  Artemis  was 
picturesque  and  beautiful,  she  was  also  conspicuous. 

'My  first  adventure!'  thought  the  Major,  without 
enjoying  it. 

'  I 'm  afraid  I  spoke  a  little  hastily  just  now,'  he 
said,  to  induce  her  to  begin. 

'  No,  no.  I  understood,'  she  answered.  '  You  want 
to  protect  your  innocent  boy  against  his  mother's 
memory.    Perhaps  you  never  heard  the  poor  woman  is 
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dead.  She  died  in  New  York.  I  met  her  the  year 
before  she  died.' 

Foulerton  looked  at  her  in  astonishment,  almost  in 
dismay. 

'  You  met  her !' 

'Yes:  she  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  stage.  She 
had  left  the  man  she  went  away  with.' 

Suddenly  the  Major  stopped  and  frowned  in  wonder 
and  bewilderment.  They  were  opposite  a  print-shop. 
She  pretended  to  look  at  an  engraving — Scotch  cattle 
on  a  misty  moor-side — but  furtively  watched  his  face 
reflected  in  the  window. 

'Do  you  mean  that  woman's  dead — dead?'  he  re- 
peated. 

'  Did  Captain  Jervis  never  hear  of  it?'  she  asked. 
'  Never.' 

4  But  he  thought  she  was  ?' 

1  He  assumed  she  was,'  said  Foulerton,  '  because  it 
suited  him.' 

'  She  died  in  my  arms,'  said  Artemis,  her  eyes  still 
bent  on  the  picture,  but  giving  finishing  touches  to 
another.  '  She  caught  a  severe  chill,  poor  girl,  and 
pneumonia  set  in.  I  nursed  her  in  her  last  illness,  and 
pitied  her  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  That  is  why 
I 'm  so  deeply  interested  in  your  boy,  Major  Foulerton. 
When  Mrs.  Murray  spoke  of  meeting  you,  and  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Captain  Jervis,  I  felt  the  boy  must 
be  the  son  of  the  poor  girl  whom  I  saw  die  nine  years 
ago.' 

'  Nine  years  ago?'  repeated  Foulerton. 

'  Nine  years  ago,  in  the  depth  of  an  awful  winter/ 
replied  his  companion,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 

They  resumed  their  walk.  Foulerton  did  not  speak 
till  they  were  opposite  Marlborough  House,  where  the 
crowd,  waiting  for  a  Royal  carriage,  impeded  their 
progress. 

' My  meeting  with  you  is  a  most  extraordinary 
thing  V  he  said. 

'  We  think  differently,'  she  replied  ;  'to  me  it  is  no 
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coincidence.  I  knew  that  I  should  meet  that  boy.  I 
told  his  mother  so,  who  loved  her  son.  Her  last 
thoughts  were  of  him.' 

'Why  did  she  leave  him  then?'  asked  the  Major 
bluntly. 

'God  knows  !'  she  answered. 

He  made  a  way  for  her  through  the  throng.  In  St. 
James's  Street  she  turned  to  him  and  said,  '  Shall  you 
tell  the  boy  about  his  mother?' 

'  No,'  said  the  Major,  '  much  better  not !  His  grand- 
mother, who  took  care  of  the  boy  when  the  woman 
bolted,  and  his  father  both  brought  up  Frank  to  believe 
his  mother  died  the  year  he  was  born.  Let  him  go  on 
believing  it.  The  true  story  would  only  worry  him. 
It's  the  sort  of  thing  that  spoils  a  sensitive  child's 
boyhood.  It  starts  comparisons  with  other  boys'  luck  ! 
At  present  he  can  imagine  anything  he  likes  about  his 
mother.  It  would  be  cruel  and  useless  to  insist  on 
telling  him  the  truth.' 

£  You  are  hard  on  that  poor  woman,  Major 
Foulerton !' 

■  My  dear  madame,  I  know  nothing  about  her.  She 's 
merely  a  name  to  me.  Jervis  naturally  didn't  care 
to  discuss  his  wife's  conduct  and  character.  She 's 
dead  !    Let  her  be  forgotten.' 

'Would  you  mind  calling  a  hansom?'  said  Artemis. 
A  shadow  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  her  face. 

The  Major  raised  his  stick.  A  cabman  obeyed 
the  signal. 

'  Don't  think  me  a  brute,'  said  Foulerton,  seeing  her 
piteous  look.  '  I 've  grown  so  fond  of  the  boy,  that  I 
have  a  grudge  against  the  mother  !' 

Then  suddenly  she  glanced  at  him  with  eyes  full  of 
tenderness.  'You  are  good  \'  she  exclaimed.  'I  never 
met  any  one  so  kind  before.  If  there  were  more  men 
like  you,  there  would  be  fewer  miserable  women.' 

'  In  looking  after  the  boy/  he  replied,  ill  at  ease, 
'I'm  only  following  my  own  inclinations.  There's 
one  thing  you  must  pardon  me  for  saying.  Would  you 
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mind  keeping  what  you  know  about  his  mother  to 
yourself.  There  are  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  and  her  young 
friend  Clinton.  Both  have  an  exaggerated  taste  for 
gossip.    I 'd  rather  they  didn't  hear  of  it !' 

'O  Major  Foulerton!'  she  replied  reproachfully. 
'  Can't  you  see  I  have  Frank's  interests  at  heart  as 
much  as  yourself?    Can't  you  trust  me?' 

'  Trust  you  ?  Yes,  of  course,'  he  answered  awk- 
wardly. '  Only  I  can't  help  remembering  that  a  secret 
of  this  sort  is  a  temptation  to  some  people  to  talk.' 

'  Major  Foulerton  !'  said  Artemis  impressively.  4 1 
promise  never  to  speak  of  Frank  Jervis's  affairs  to  any 
one  but  yourself.  But  you  will  let  me  hear  of  him  ? 
You  will  come  to  see  me  sometimes,  won't  you  ?' 

She  spoke  pleadingly. 

'  Where,  madame  ? ' 

'  I  am  always  alone  after  six  at  my  Bond  Street 

address.' 

She  pressed  his  hand,  stept  into  the  hansom,  and 
drove  away :  the  Major  walked  thoughtfully  home- 
wards, conscious  of  something  he  didn't  quite  like. 

Two  days  later  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel gave  him  a  pleasanter  subject  for 
reflection. 

Among  other  messages  he  received  a  telegram  signed 
'  Artemis,'  which  said  :  ■  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my 
heart ! ' 

The  evening  post  brought  him  a  letter  from  Frank 
Jervis,  which  pleased  and  amused  him.  '  Dear  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Foulerton,'  wrote  the  boy,  'Mr.  Hill 
read  about  you  out  of  the  newspaper  in  morning 
school ;  we  gave  three  cheers  !  Of  course  we  all  know 
you  ought  to  have  got  it  long  ago.  Mr.  Hill  says  so ! 
He  thinks  now  the  War  Office  has  an  eye  on  you  it 
will  be  all  right.  I  hope  what  I  am  saying  is  not  all 
wrong.  I  never  wrote  a  letter  like  this  before.  I  don't 
know  about  the  beginning.  Brunton,  who  has  a  father 
in  the  Navy,  says  it 's  all  right.  If  it  is  not,  please 
forgive  your  affectionate  FRANK.' 
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1  P.S. — Since  you  had  dinner  here,  the  chaps  have 
talked  a  lot  about  fighting  in  Africa.  They  wanted 
me  to  ask  you  how  many  you  had  really  killed.  Of 
course  I  should  not  think  of  doing  such  a  thing. 
Brunton  believes  his  father  has  killed  as  many  as  you  ! 
As  I  don't  believe  he  has  ever  been  in  a  battle,  I  told 
him  he  was  talking  rot.  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  if 
this  letter  is  a  stupid  letter.  I  was  first  in  my  class  by 
10  marks  this  week,  and  for  the  first  time.5 

To  enclose  a  postal  order  for  ten  shillings  was  the 
only  fitting  acknowledgment  that  occurred  to  Foulerton, 
when  he  wrote  to  Brighton. 


CHAPTER  XI 


Mrs.  Finch -Murray  possessed  what  Mr.  Dick 
Clinton  called  'a  cunning  of  her  own.'  It  almost 
resembled  the  candour  of  an  inquiring  mind,  and  in 
spite  of  its  apparent  innocence  was  as  useful  as  some 
of  the  minor  virtues.  She  employed  it  successfully 
the  evening  Foulerton  dined  at  her  house. 

Mrs.  Murray  (as  most  of  her  acquaintances  knew) 
was  anxious  that  her  daughter  should  marry  as  soon 
as  possible.  'We  don't  quite  get  on/  she  admitted  in 
excuse  ;  c  Hermia,  you  know,  is  the  sort  of  girl  who  will 
never  be  satisfied  till  she  has  a  house  of  her  own.' 

But  she  had  observed  that  independent  young 
women  (even  though  attractive)  who  refuse  to  take 
reasonable  views  of  men,  run  risks  of  perpetual 
spinsterhood.  '  A  woman  can't,'  this  matrimonial 
philosopher  repeated,  '  a  woman  can't  expect  wealth, 
good  looks,  birth,  brains,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  for  £600 
a  year.' 

To  this  wisdom  Hermia  had  listened  so  often  that  it 
now  exasperated  her  almost  beyond  endurance.  What 
she  considered  the  vulgarity  of  the  view  offended  her 
most.  It  had  driven  her  to  hang  out  a  flag  of  'no 
surrender'  from  the  battlements  of  young-womanly 
pride.  For  the  young  men  her  mother  admired 
Hermia  expressed  contempt.  Foulerton  was  the  only 
man  in  whom  she  had,  so  far  as  Mrs.  Murray  could  see, 
interested  herself.  Since  he  evidently  admired  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Finch- Murray  hoped  '  something  might 
come  of  it.'  This  idea  Foulerton's  promotion  and 
growing  prospects  further  encouraged. 

The  morning  before  Foulerton  dined  with  the  Finch- 
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Murrays,  Mrs.  Murray  called  on  Madame  Artemis  in 
search  of  encouragement.  Was  it  worth  while  trying 
to  bring  Hermia  and  Foulerton  together? 

'  Do  you  think  it 's  any  good  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  No,'  replied  Artemis,  with  decision,  '  I  don't.' 

'  Why?    He  admired  her  very  much  at  Las  Palmas.' 

'  Possibly,'  answered  Artemis, '  but  Colonel  Foulerton 
is  so  devoted  to  his  adopted  son  that  he  's  unlikely  to 
think  of  getting  married.' 

1  How  very  unnatural ! '  said  the  visitor,  a  little 
annoyed  to  find  the  fortune-teller  bent  on  discouraging 
her  scheme.  If  she  had  dared  she  would  have  said, 
'  Do  look  into  the  crystal  and  see  if  you  can  make 
anything  of  it ! '  but  Artemis  was  giving  her  guest  tea 
and  hot  cakes  and  Mrs.  Murray  was  too  discreet  to  try 
to  tamper  with  the  laws  of  hospitality,  so  she  with- 
drew slightly  baffled.  As  she  observed  afterwards  to 
Dick  Clinton,  '  You  don't  ask  a  doctor  to  look  at  your 
tongue  v/hen  you're  lunching  with  him.' 

In  the  Murrays'  drawing-room  Foulerton  saw  several 
familiar  faces.  The  Herons  and  the  Ivor  Bells,  fresh 
from  the  terrors  of  the  deep,  were  there.  Two  of  Finch- 
Murray's  colleagues  from  the  House,  dauntless  Army 
Reformers,  brought  him  into  contact  with  politics 
— 'men,'  Mr.  Clinton  informed  him,  'who  have  served 
in  the  Militia  in  their  warlike  youth  and  know  the 
difference  between  a  battalion  and  a  brigade.'  Fouler- 
ton also  learnt  that  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  desired  that 
nothing  should  be  said  'about  Artemis  having  been 
present  at  the  little  lunch.' 

'But  surely,  Clinton,  you  don't  take  the  lady 
seriously  ? ' 

'  A  tip 's  a  tip  wherever  it  comes  from,'  replied  the 
wise  youth. 

Just  before  dinner  was  announced,  Mrs.  Ivor  Bell 
gave  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  the  opportunity  of  firing  the 
shot  which  she  had  prepared. 

The  Ivor  Bells  were  interested  in  the  engagement  of 
a  certain  Mr.  Bellairs  which  was  to  be  announced  (at 
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the  lady's  desire)  in  the  next  number  of  their  paper, 
the  Lady's  Gazette. 

' 1  always  thought  Percy  Bellairs  the  last  man  to 
be  caught ! '  said  Mrs.  Bell.    '  I  can't  realise  it ! ' 

'  Why  not  ?    What  has  he  done  ?  '  asked  Foulerton. 

'  Become  engaged  to  a  girl  without  a  penny.' 

'But  why  shouldn't  he,  Mrs.  Bell?'  persisted  the 
soldier. 

Here  Mrs.  Murray  saw  her  chance.  '  Because,'  she 
interposed, '  he  is  the  sort  of  man  who  never  met  a  girl 
without  warning  her  that  she  mustn't  expect  him  to 
marry  her ! ' 

Then  she  smiled  triumphantly  in  the  direction  of 
her  daughter,  who  blushed  with  annoyance. 

'What  a  perfectly  odious  young  man!'  exclaimed 
Foulerton.    c  I  hope  he  will  get  the  wife  he  deserves.' 

'  Still  there  is  an  explanation  for  his  conduct,'  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Murray.  ' You  see,  he 's  a  what-d'-you-call- 
'em — or  thought  he  was — a  woman-hater.' 

'  A  misogynist ! '  observed  the  Member  for  East 
Hocking,  who  had  a  weakness  for  Greek  derivatives 
whenever  his  vocabulary  offered  them. 

'The  young  prig,' said  Foulerton  bluntly.  'There 
ought  to  be  a  "  Home"  for  them.' 

'We're  not  sufficiently  civilised  for  that  yet,' mur- 
mured Mr.  Dick  Clinton. 

'Wouldn't  a  Prigs'  Home  be  dreadfully  over- 
crowded ? '  asked  Hermia. 

'  Not  if  the  remedies  were  effectual,'  said  Foulerton. 

'  Mr.  Bellairs  isn't  exactly  a  prig,'  said  Mrs.  Bell 
thoughtfully.  '  He  has  £3000  a  year,  and  will  get 
more  when  his  mother  dies.' 

'  That  proves  nothing,'  argued  Mr.  Bell. 

'  Hear !  hear  ! '  said  Mr.  Clinton.  '  Bellairs,  I  take  it, 
only  warned  the  other  girls — the  negligible  majority 
whom  he  didn't  want — not  to  waste  their  time.' 

Foulerton  looked  at  Hermia  Lyndon. 

'  How  do  you  think  young  men  of  that  kind  ought 
to  be  treated  ? '  he  asked. 
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4  You  Ve  discovered  the  remedy  ! '  she  answered, 
trying  not  very  successfully  to  laugh.  Then,  as  their 
eyes  met,  suddenly  she  realised  her  mistake  and  felt 
ashamed. 

'  Oughtn't  there  also  to  be  a  penitentiary  too  for 
young  women  who  go  about  the  world  misconstruing 
what  men  say?'  inquired  Mrs.  Murray. 

'  They  only  want  Rest  Cures,'  said  Mr.  Clinton,  to 
back  up  his  friend. 

Mrs.  Murray  saw  her  daughter  was  subdued.  '  My 
tact 's  wonderful ! '  she  thought.  '  But  the  only  way  to 
deal  with  a  man,'  she  continued,  'who  tells  you  he 
couldn't  think  of  marrying  you  is  to  prove  his  mistake 
and  then  jilt  him.' 

' " Magnifique  !  ' "  quoted  Mr.  Clinton,  ' "  mat's  ce  riest 
pas  V amour  !  " ' 

'  Like  Helen  of  Troy,'  interposed  the  Member  for 
East  Hocking  with  the  daring  vagueness  which  is 
rarely  questioned  in  a  drawing-room  before  dinner. 

'  Exactly,'  said  Mrs.  Heron,  '  Helen  and  Paris,  don't 
you  know  ? ' 

At  this  classical  interlude  dinner  was  announced 
and  the  guests  marched  to  the  dining-room  in  the 
couples  that  Finch-Murray,  as  instructed  by  his  wife, 
had  sorted.  Hermia  fell  to  Foulerton,  who  set  to  work 
to  amuse  her  with  a  spirit  that  showed  how  much 
three  weeks  of  London  and  a  little  encouragement 
from  the  War  Office  can  do  to  restore  a  soldier's  cheer- 
fulness depreciated  by  long  service  in  the  tropics  and 
occasional  attacks  of  fever. 

Foulerton  enjoyed  his  evening.  He  was  finding  his 
London  legs.  His  welcome  home  was  warmer  than 
he  had  expected.  Wandering  in  Pall  Mall  he  ran 
against  old  comrades,  members  of  one  or  other  of  the 
great  Service  clubs,  for  which  he  had  refused  'to  be 
put  up '  on  the  score  of  economy.  The  entrance-fee 
would  cover  a  term's  school  fees  for  Frankie.  Old 
General  Ellerton,  a  friend  of  Sir  Harry  Browne,  and, 
in  spite  of  his  years,  still  a  man  of  fashion  dining  at 
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some  of  the  best  houses  and  appearing  at  most  of  the 
receptions  where  he  considered  a  soldier  of  his  social 
qualifications  should  be  seen,  was  strongly  attracted 
by  the  newly  promoted  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  made 
a  point  of  introducing  him  'to  the  right  people.' 
London  opened  her  doors  to  Foulerton,  gave  him 
dinners,  allowed  him  to  talk  to  her  daughters,  and 
generally  treated  him  as  a  man  worth  knowing.  When 
Sir  Harry  Browne  came  home  and  gave  Foulerton 
what  Mr.  Dick  Clinton  called  'a  ripping  advertise- 
ment/ the  soldier  in  a  small  way  found  himself  popular. 
'  What  do  you  think  of  a  fellow,'  Sir  Harry  constantly 
asked  his  friends,  'who  denies  himself  a  decent  club 
for  the  pleasure  of  educating  another  man's  son  ? ' 
They  agreed  that  such  methods  of  self-gratification 
were  eccentric,  and  desired  an  introduction.  So 
Foulerton  began  to  be  seen  1  at  quite  great  houses,' 
as  Mrs.  Murray,  who  was  not  invited,  said,  and  re- 
ceived a  good  deal  more  flattery  from  women  than 
she  thought  good  for  him.  The  world,  as  it  some- 
times does,  was  making  up  for  past  neglect,  and  the 
soldier  enjoyed  the  change.  Yet,  in  spite  of  other 
attractions  and  greater  splendours,  the  house  at  which 
Foulerton  found  himself  most  at  home  and  to  which 
he  most  frequently  went,  was  the  Finch- Murrays'. 
1  There  wasn't,'  he  said,  '  a  prettier,  nicer,  or  cleverer 
girl  in  London  than  Hermia  Lyndon.' 

Sir  Harry  Browne,  to  whom  he  confided  this,  not 
only  agreed,  but  passed  on  the  information  to  Finch- 
Murray,  who  conveyed  it  to  his  wife,  who  (from  one 
of  those  reasons  by  which  women  are  influenced)  kept 
it  from  Hermia,  but  carried  it  on  to  Madame  Artemis. 

The  second  visit  was  as  great  a  failure  as  the  first. 
Mrs.  Murray  was  always  welcome  at  Madame's  '  after- 
noons,' because  the  gossip  she  distributed  represented 
assets  of  value  in  the  joint  dealings  of  Madame  and 
Mr.  Allen  Herriott. 

But  when  Mrs.  Murray,  over  her  teacup,  under  the 
purple  lights  of  the  stained-glass  window  in  Bond 
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Street,  told  Artemis  that  'she  had  no  idea  how  much 
Foulerton  admired  Hermia,'  the  fortune-teller  replied, 
'  Nothing  will  come  of  it' 

'Of  course/  said  Mrs.  Murray,  slightly  nettled,  'of 
course  Hermia  might  do  better.' 

'  Then  encourage  her  to,'  answered  Artemis. 

'But  he's  the  only  man  she  seems  to  care  about,' 
urged  Mrs.  Murray. 

'  Did  she  tell  you  so  ?  ' 

'She  never  tells  me  anything.' 

Artemis  shook  her  graceful  head.  'I  feel  it's  a 
mistake  this  bringing  them  together,'  she  said,  'for 
your  daughter's  sake,  I  mean.  It  never  matters  for  a 
man.' 

'  Men  don't  think  so,'  replied  Mrs.  Murray. 

But  although  she  was  superstitious,  she  was  also  a 
woman.  Artemis  might  be  a  prophetess,  yet  be  the 
victim  of  a  weakness  common  to  her  sex.  Might  not 
the  fortune-teller  be  drawn  to  Colonel  Foulerton  by 
other  forces  than  those  of  a  mystic  nature  ?  Dick 
Clinton  had  observed  it  too. 

'But  Hermia,'  she  persisted,  'seems  to  be  exactly 
the  type  of  woman  that  men  like  Colonel  Foulerton 
admire.' 

Again  Artemis  shook  her  head,  only  more  emphatic- 
ally. 'Colonel  Foulerton,'  she  said,  'had  something 
else  to  think  about.' 

'  But  surely  he  can't  intend  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  that  boy,'  urged  Mrs.  Murray. 

'He  is  capable  of  it,'  said  Artemis. 

'We'll  see,'  returned  Mrs.  Murray. 

'Very  good,'  said  the  fortune-teller,  as  though  she 
were  accepting  a  challenge. 

Mrs.  Murray,  who  had  called  in  search  of  a  gra- 
tuitous draft  on  futurity,  came  away  convinced  that 
Artemis  was  jealous. 

When  Jervis  'came  home'  for  his  holidays  April 
had  begun,  and  a  genial  spring  made  London  not  the 
least  cheerful  of  European  cities.    It  was  with  a  novel 
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but  pleasing  sense  of  ownership  that  Foulerton  met 
the  boy  at  Victoria  Station. 

The  lad  blushed  with  pleasure  and  pride.  Fancy 
having  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  with  the  D.S.O.  to  meet 
you ! 

'  It's  awfully  jolly,  sir/  said  he,  'to  come  home.' 

The  Colonel  was  gratified.  'It's  very  jolly  to  have 
you  home,'  he  replied.  '  The  first  thing  we  must  do  is 
to  get  you  a  "rig-out."' 

'They  are  tight,'  said  the  boy,  glancing  down  at 
his  coat,  through  which  still  more  of  his  sturdy  little 
wrists  protruded  than  when  the  Colonel's  critical  eye 
had  last  surveyed  him  ;  '  but  Mrs.  Hill  thinks  that 
though  the  trousers  won't  stand  lengthening,  that  the 
jacket  might  be  let  out  a  bit  and  worn  for  "second- 
best."    Decent  clothes  cost  such  a  lot.' 

'  Blow  the  expense ! '  said  the  benevolent  Colonel ; 
'  you  shan't  be  shabby.' 

The  little  schoolboy  box  neatly  labelled  '  Jervis, 
Victoria,'  was  put  on  a  cab,  and  the  two  friends  drove 
to  Bayswater,  where  the  landlady  received  the  boy  in 
her  most  motherly  manner. 

'You  know,  Mrs.  Comber,'  Foulerton  had  said,  'I 
want  him  to  feel  he  belongs  to  me  as  much  as  he  can 
be  made  to  feel  it,  poor  little  chap  ! ' 

Mrs.  Comber  conducted  the  boy  to  his  room  (made 
cheerful  with  eight  penn'orth  of  daffodils),  and  un- 
packed for  him,  while  she  spoke  in  admiring  terms  of 
'  the  Colonel.' 

'  Always  down  at  half-past  eight,  Master  Jervis,'  she 
said, '  whatever  time  he  goes  to  bed,  and  with  a  smile 
and  a  kind  word  for  everybody.' 

'Of  course  there's  no  one  like  him,'  replied  Frankie. 
'  You  can't  expect  that.' 

'  No,  you  can't  expect  it,'  the  landlady  assented. 
'When  I  think  of  some  of  the  people  who  have  had 
the  Colonel's  rooms,  Master  Jervis,  I 'm  almost  tempted 
to  believe  he 's  the  only  gentleman  I 've  ever  let  to  ! ' 

None  of  the  other  landladies  in  Cumberland  Cres- 
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cent  ever  had  such  a  lodger.  You  might  walk  in 
Westbourne  Grove  for  a  whole  year  without  meeting 
with  so  distinguished-looking  a  gentleman.  This  in- 
formation Jervis  received  unmoved. 

'  Paxton  Hill,'  he  observed,  'and  he's  an  "old  Blue," 
says  they  ought  to  have  made  him  a  full  colonel.' 

After  Frankie  had  been  comfortably  installed,  his 
belongings  stowed  in  the  wardrobe,  and  his  play-box 
removed  to  the  upper  regions,  he  descended  to  lunch. 

'That's  your  place !' said  the  Colonel,  '  behind  the 
silver  mug.  It  used  to  be  mine,  and  I 've  carried  it  all 
over  the  place  with  me.  You  '11  find  it  nice  and  cool 
for  your  gingerbeer.' 

The  Colonel's  foresight  had  provided  that  popular 
beverage  for  his  guest,  having  noted  his  taste. 

'  Nothing  like  it,  sir,'  said  the  flattered  boy,  beaming 
with  gratification,  'out  of  stone  bottles  ! ' 

They  sat  down  at  the  square  table,  with  the  bowl 
of  fresh  spring  flowers  between  them,  to  fried  soles, 
followed  by  cutlets  and  new  potatoes,  and  gooseberry 
tart  and  cream — the  Colonel's  favourite  lunch,  as  he 
observed,  '  when  he  was  about  fourteen.' 

After  lunch  the  Colonel  showed  Frank  his  bed- 
room, full,  as  it  seemed  to  the  boy,  of  thrilling  symbols 
of  the  soldier's  profession.  Here  were  tin  boxes  for 
uniforms;  there  a  gun-case  marked  ' G.  F.' ;  over  the 
mantelpiece  a  sword  in  a  battered  brown  leather 
sheath  attached  to  a  swarthy  belt,  which  the  Colonel 
gravely  took  down. 

'This,'  he  said,  'is  the  sword  your  father  was  wear- 
ing the  day  he  fell.  I  thought  you  might  like  to  keep 
it  in  your  room.' 

The  boy's  heart  beat,  but  the  emotion  stirring  him 
was  caused  as  much  by  pride  as  sorrow.  The  last 
man  who  had  worn  the  weapon  had  been  killed  fight- 
ing for  his  country,  and  that  man  was  his  father !  It 
was  because  his  father  had  been  so  gallant  a  soldier 
that  the  Colonel  was  so  kind  to  him  ! 

He  handled  it  reverently  ;  found  a  place  for  it  over 
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his  bed,  and  every  night  and  morning  drew  it  from  its 
sheath,  carefully  wiping  the  blue  steel  till  not  a  vestige 
of  the'  rust,  with  which  West  Africa  had  slightly 
encrusted  it,  remained  on  the  shining  surface.  Before 
falling  asleep  at  night  the  sword  became  a  mystic 
weapon  and  filled  his  fancies  with  gallant  thoughts 
and  shapes,  and  serving  in  his  mind  at  once  as  an 
epitaph  and  a  glorious  monument.  Night  and  morn- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  sword  whispered,  'Jervis!  be  a 
soldier.' 

The  silences  are  often  merciful !  As  a  truthful 
biographer  of  the  man  who  had  won  it,  it  would  have 
become  a  most  melancholy  image-breaker.  As  it  was, 
its  dumb  glory  served  a  purpose.  Whenever  Jervis 
remembered  he  was  the  owner  of  his  father's  sword  he 
was  conscious  that  it  was  out  of  keeping  with  his 
dignity  1  to  go  on  rotting  like  an  average  kid  ! 1 

It  helped  him  to  remember  what  he  owed  to  the 
Colonel,  and  its  gratitude  made  itself  felt  in  a  thousand 
winning  ways,  and  the  two  became  fast  friends. 


CHAPTER  XII 


A  FEW  days  after  Frank's  arrival  in  London  he  was 
walking  across  Kensington  Gardens  with  Foulerton 
when,  on  the  wide  stretch  of  turf  leading  from  the 
Round  Pond  to  the  Long  Water,  they  met  Hermia 
Lyndon,  who  was  exercising  her  poodle,  '  Bartie.' 
Bartie  was  very  black  and  very  smart — almost  as 
smart  as  he  believed.  His  eyes  shone  like  carbuncles  ; 
nicely  shaved  and  trimmed,  he  was  capering  after  his 
mistress  on  the  points  of  his  toes,  with  the  conscious 
gentility  of  his  race,  which  even  the  excitement  of 
chasing  an  india-rubber  ball  could  not  eonquer.  His 
whole  air  seemed  to  say,  '  Really,  I  cannot  afford  to 
make  a  fool  of  myself  like  common  dogs  ! ' 

Frank  was  introduced  ;  took  off  his  hat  gallantly, 
then  blushed  and  dropped  his  eyes  on  '  Bartie.'  He 
was  glad  he  was  wearing  his  new  clothes. 

Hermia  had  seen  the  others  first.  As  she  watched 
them  descending  the  gentle  slope,  she  derived  more 
pleasure  from  the  spectacle  than  it  perhaps  quite 
justified.  She  guessed  it  was  Frank  Jervis  by  the 
mourning  band  round  his  hat.  His  dark  trousers 
were  turned  up  coquettishly  over  his  boots.  He 
strode  along,  keeping  accurate  step  with  his  com- 
panion, shoulders  squared  and  head  erect,  in  military 
bearing  modelled  on  the  soldier's.  The  young 
woman's  keen  eye  detected  the  unconscious  mimicry. 
The  sympathy  between  them  was  visible  in  every  step 
they  took,  in  the  boy's  eager  upglancing  face  and  his 
friend's  smile.  Under  the  April  sunshine,  against  the 
background  of  tender  green,  they  seemed  to  her  a 
gallant  pair. 
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The  three  walked  together  as  far  as  the  Row,  the 
lady  in  the  middle.  The  Colonel  was  going  to  lunch 
with  an  old  friend  in  Pall  Mall.  1  Frank  was  to  forage 
for  himself! ' 

'  Do  let  Frank  come  back  to  lunch  with  me  ! '  said 
Hermia. 

The  Colonel  nearly  replied,  'But  won't  you  find  him 
in  the  way  ? '  Fortunately  he  remembered  the  respect 
due  to  boys,  and  said  instead,  4  It's  very  kind  of  you, 
Miss  Lyndon,  isn't  it,  Frank  ? ' 

'  Awf'ly  kind  ! '  said  the  boy. 

'  It  will  be  kinder  of  you  to  come,'  said  she. 

The  boy  turned  to  Foulerton. 

1  May  I  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Certainly,'  said  the  Colonel.  1  I  '11  pick  him  up  after 
lunch,  Miss  Lyndon,  if  you  don't  mind.' 

They  separated  near  Knightsbridge  Barracks. 
Whilst  the  Colonel  walked  on  to  Pall  Mall,  Hermia 
and  her  companion  turned  back  in  the  direction  of 
Lancaster  Gate. 

Now  Hermia  was  conscious  of  a  strong  wish  to 
study  Foulerton  through  the  boy's  eyes.  She  was 
fond  of  boys,  thought  she  understood  them,  and 
valued  their  testimony  on  questions  of  character. 
There  was  always  something  good,  she  believed,  in  the 
men  boys  liked.  She  struggled,  however,  against  her 
wish  to  pump  her  new  acquaintance — an  operation  his 
shining  candour  greatly  tempted — and  in  the  end  her 
restraint  was  rewarded.  Similar  views  on  hockey 
brought  them  together — a  game  in  which  she  was  not 
unskilled  and  for  which  he  entertained  respect.  Once 
on  terms  of  equality  Frank  easily  let  himself  go  on  his 
favourite  topic — his  friend  the  Colonel. 

'  When  he  first  came  down  to  Brighton,  I  was  in  a 
bit  of  a  funk,  you  know,'  said  the  boy.  '  Paxton  Hill 
told  me  what  a  fine  chap  he  was,  but  he'd  never  seen 
me,  and  a  fellow  my  age  isn't  quite  the  sort  of  chap 
other  people  want  to  look  after.'  He  looked  up  in  her 
face  to  see  if  she  understood. 
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'Well!  the  Colonel  was  simply  splendid !' resumed 
the  boy.  'Ask  Paxton  Hill  if  he  wasn't!  He  talked 
to  a  lower  form  boy  like  me  just  as  though  we  were 
equals.  Fancy  that !  a  man  who's  fought  in  battles! 
If  I 'd  been  taking  him  on  instead  of  him  taking  me, 
he  couldn't  have  been  jollier.  But  there  !  what 's  the 
good  of  talking  ?  You  know  what  he  is  as  well  as  I 
do ! ' 

'  How  should  I  ?  ' 

'  From  what  he  told  me  about  you,  I  fancied  you 
must ! ' 

'  What  did  he  tell  you  ? '  she  asked,  with  a  slightly 
deepening  colour. 

'  Well,  in  a  sort  of  way  he  said  you  weren't  a  bad 
sportswoman,'  answered  the  boy,  looking  up  at  her 
and  thinking,  not  for  the  first  time,  how  pretty  she 
was.  Her  good  looks  pleased  him  in  the  same  way 
as  the  fragrant  weather  and  the  budding  chestnut 
blossoms.  He  enjoyed  them,  but  without  wondering 
why. 

'But  surely  Colonel  Foulerton  didn't  say  I  wasn't  a 
bad  sportswoman  ! '  said  the  cunning  Hermia. 

'  No !  but  he  told  me  about  a  long  walk  across 
country,  and  said  he'd  never  seen  "a  better  goer." 
D'  you  remember? ' 

'  Perfectly.    We  had  to  get  across  a  big  barranco? 

'  A  what  ? ' 

'  A  half-empty  watercourse,  with  big  boulders,'  she 
explained.    '  We  were  late  for  dinner.' 

'  What  a  lark  ! '  said  the  boy. 

'  It  wasn't  bad  fun,'  she  acquiesced. 

1 1  quite  see  why  he  thought  you  a  decent  sports- 
woman,' observed  the  boy,  surveying  her  with  a  critical 
eye. 

'  He  told  me  how  pleased  he  was  with  you,'  said 
Hermia,  anxious  to  return  the  compliment. 

'Jolly  for  both  of  us,  isn't  it?'  returned  the  boy  as 
though  it  was  admitted  they  both  equally  sought 
the  Colonel's  favour.    'But  d'you  know,' he  continued, 
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'even  if  Paxton  Hill  hadn't  "stuck  up"  for  me,  I 
believe  the  Colonel  would  have  been  just  as  nice.' 

'Even  if  he  had  been  disappointed?'  inquired 
Hermia. 

'Rather!'  he  answered,  'or  at  least  pretty  nearly. 
You  see,  he 's  the  sort  of  fellow  who  wouldn't  let  you 
know.' 

'Why?    Because  he's  too  kind?' 

'Well ;  too  much  of  a  gentleman.  Ask  Paxton  Hill, 
if  you  have  a  chance.  He 's  an  old  Blue,  and  spots  a 
fellow  in  a  moment' 

'  I  begin  to  understand,'  said  Hermia  meekly. 

'I  thought  you  would,'  continued  Frank.  'You 
should  have  seen  him  when  he  grubbed  with  us.  Mrs. 
Hill  said  she  never  saw  anything  like  it !  Fancy  a 
chap  who  has  got  a  D.S.O.  and  who's  worth  a  V.C. — 
Paxton  Hill  says  he  is! — feeding  with  a  lot  of  kids 
just  as  though  he  was  one  of  'em  !  We  did  yell,  I  can 
tell  you,  when  Paxton  Hill  read  out  in  school  that  he'd 
been  promoted ! ' 

'  Did  you  ?  ' 

'  Tremendous !  Some  of  the  chaps  were  hoarse 
afterwards ! ' 

All  the  way  to  the  Finch-Murrays  Frank,  encour- 
aged by  Hermia,  bragged  about  his  Colonel ;  but  when 
they  reached  the  shining  steps  and  gaunt  portico  his 
cheerful  confidence  vanished.  Diffidence  fell  on  him 
under  the  shadow  of  these  ungainly  decorations. 

'You  don't  think  they'll  mind  me  coming?'  he 
said. 

Hermia  reassured  him.  They  entered  the  respectful 
twilight  of  the  hall.  When  the  solemn  man  took  his 
hat,  Frank  suddenly  remembered  'he  was  only  a  kid,' 
and  that  he  had  been  bragging  about  himself  and  his 
belongings  in  a  manner  which  Paxton  Hill  '  wouldn't 
have  stood  for  five  seconds.'  He  repented,  and  with 
repentance  shyness  descended  on  him  and  gaiety  was 
eclipsed. 

When  Hermia  presented  him  to  her  mother  he  found 
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nothing  appropriate  to  say,  but  stood  wondering 
awkwardly  at  her  bright  hair,  massaged  face,  and 
eyes  that  ill-matched  the  youth  of  either. 

She  patronised  him  with  the  blankest  friendliness 
and  made  him  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  They 
were  all  so  fond  of  the  Colonel.  He  was  such  a  dear 
man  !  How  nice  to  have  so  distinguished,  so  generous 
a  guardian ! 

1  Very  nice  ! '  returned  Frank  feebly,  feeling  lost  with 
this  unfathomed  matron  in  the  big  drawing-room, 
and  hoping  Miss  Lyndon  would  soon  come  back  to 
the  rescue. 

Then  the  lady  1  supposed  he  was  fond  of  games '  in 
a  voice  remote  from  all  sincerity  and  with  a  female 
vagueness  most  exasperating  to  so  serious  a  sports- 
man. He  endured  it  with  outward  stoicism  but  secret 
contempt.  The  woman  knew  no  better !  He  had 
met  the  sort  before.  There  were,  he  suspected,  lots  of 
them  about.  To  emphasise  her  interest  further  she 
'  wondered  whether  Ramsgate  suited  him  ? ' 

If  she  meant  Brighton,  he  replied,  where  he  was  at 
school,  '  it  wasn't  half  bad.' 

Here  Hermia  returned  and  Frank  felt  freer.  Remote 
types  are  never  at  home  in  the  same  cage. 

'Frank  has  been  telling  me  about  his  school,'  said 
Mrs.  Murray,  resuming  the  Morning  Post,  a  statement 
the  boy's  look  of  wonder  prevented  Hermia  from 
believing. 

If  Frank  Jervis  had  been  twelve  years  older  Mrs. 
Murray  would  have  described  him  as  '  a  delightful 
boy,'  but  as  it  was,  the  only  definite  impression  he  left 
on  her  was  that  his  hair  'grew  very  prettily  over  his 
forehead.' 

Lunch  was  pleasanter.  Frank  was  hungry ;  more- 
over, Mrs.  Murray  left  him  to  be  entertained  by  Hermia. 
An  appointment  in  the  afternoon  absorbed  all  the 
faculties  of  her  mind.  An  evening  gown  was  growing 
yearly  a  more  difficult  problem.  If,  she  complained, 
she  consulted  her  daughter,  whose  good  taste  she 
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recognised,  Hermia  seemed  maliciously  eager  '  to  make 
her  look  like  a  grandmamma ! ' 

After  lunch  Mrs.  Murray  departed,  saying, '  I  shall 
hope  to  see  you  again,  Freddie ! ' 

Frankie  accepted  the  slight  manfully  and  said, 
'Thank  you!  It's  very  kind  to  let  me  come,'  which 
he  understood  was  etiquette. 

The  Finch-Murrays  had  a  billiard-room.  Hermia 
invited  Frank  to  play  and  gave  him  his  first  lesson. 
The  time  passed  pleasantly  till  Hermia  was  called 
away  to  see  a  visitor.  It  proved  to  be  Mrs.  Heron, 
who  desired  that  Frank  should  be  introduced  to 
her. 

Whilst  the  two  ladies  were  talking  in  the  drawing- 
room,  Hermia  gave  the  boy  a  case  full  of  photographs, 
views  of  mountains  'and  waterfalls,  of  churches  and 
theatres,  of  divines  and  actresses.  It  was  among  the  last 
that  he  discovered  a  full-length  cabinet  portrait  of  Mrs. 
St.  George.  He  was  on  the  point  of  running  across 
the  room  to  confide  his  astonishing  discovery  to  Miss 
Lyndon  when  the  spirit  of  discretion  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  checked  him.  Here  was  the  visitor  whose 
mysterious  coming  and  going  had  aroused  the  wonder 
both  of  the  Paxton  Hills  and  the  Colonel.  The  day 
before  the  holidays  commenced  Mrs.  Paxton  Hill  had 
told  him  '  not  to  forget  to  tell  her  all  about  Mrs. 
St.  George  if  he  saw  her  again.' 

'I'll  ask  the  Colonel  first!'  thought  the  boy.  He 
placed  the  photograph  back  in  the  box  and  closed  it. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  long  drawing-room  Mrs. 
Heron  was  talking  dress.  Hermia  was  listening. 
The  boy,  through  his  suddenly  aroused  wonder, 
listened  too. 

'But  d'you  mind  me  seeing  it?'  Mrs.  Heron  was 
saying.    '  I  won't  copy  it.    I  give  you  my  word.' 

'Not  in  the  least,'  said  Hermia.  'Come  upstairs 
and  I'll  show  it  to  you.'  Then  turning  to  Frankie  she 
said, '  You  don't  mind,  do  you  ?    I  won't  be  long.' 

The  boy  rose  and  gallantly  opened  the  door,  'just 
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as  the  Colonel  might/  remarked  Hermia  as  they 
mounted  the  stairs. 

Alone  in  the  drawing-room  Frank  returned  to  the 
photograph.  He  was  studying  Mrs.  St.  George's 
somewhat  theatrical  likeness,  of  which  the  accessories 
were  a  big  crystal  and  a  black  cat,  when  Colonel 
Foulerton  was  shown  into  the  room. 

'I  say,  sir!'  exclaimed  the  boy  excitedly,  'I've 
found  Mrs.  St.  George's  photograph.'  He  snowed  it 
to  the  Colonel. 

'  Good  heavens  ! '  cried  the  soldier,  with  a  start. 

'  Why  !  d'  you  know  her,  sir  ?  ' 

1 1  think  I 've  seen  her  before/  said  the  Colonel. 
Then  ashamed  of  the  evasion,  he  added,  *  I  met  her 
the  other  day  at  lunch.5 

'  I  didn't  tell  Miss  Lyndon  I  knew  her/  said  the  boy. 
•  I  thought  I 'd  better  not,  before  asking  you.' 

The  Colonel  was  pleased  at  his  caution. 

'  That 's  right,  Frankie,  and  I  would  rather  you  said 
nothing  of  it  just  at  present/  he  answered. 

Secretly  he  was  perturbed,  though  hardly  astonished 
to  discover  in  Madame  Artemis  Frank's  mysterious 
visitor. 

Unpleasant  suspicions  were  knocking  at  the  door  of 
his  doubts.  Who  was  this  woman  ?  Why  had  she 
concealed  the  visit? 

The  Colonel  replaced  the  photograph.  Frank 
watched  him.    Hermia  entered  the  room  alone. 

After  a  few  minutes'  conversation  Foulerton  dis- 
covered that  he  must  go.    Frank  rose  at  the  hint. 

'You  will  let  Frankie  come  again  very  soon/  she 
said. 

'Thank  you,  Miss  Lyndon/  replied  the  soldier, 
'we're  both  grateful.' 

*  Thank  you  awfly  ! '  said  the  boy,  whose  sense  of 
gratitude  the  commonplace  amenities  of  the  English 
language  by  no  means  satisfied. 

'It's  a  devilish  odd  thing!'  thought  the  Colonel 
aloud.    But  suddenly  he  heard  the  click  of  Frankie's 
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heels  on  the  pavement  and  corrected  himself.  '  A  most 
remarkable  thing.' 

'  You  mean  your  having  met  her? '  observed  the  boy. 

'  Exactly,'  said  the  Colonel.  '  But  listen  to  me, 
Frankie.  I  '11  look  her  up  to-morrow,  if  possible.  Till 
I  Ve  seen  her  we  won't  say  anything  more  about  it,  do 
you  see  ? ' 

'  She  seemed  to  want  to  be  awf'ly  kind  to  me,  sir,' 
said  Frank. 

'No  doubt,'  said  the  Colonel,  -' no  doubt.  What  a 
pleasant  afternoon  it  is.  You  seem  to  have  had  a  very 
jolly  lunch  with  Miss  Lyndon.  What  did  you  have 
for  lunch  ? ' 

'  Steak  done  up  somehow,  new  potatoes,  and  a  jolly 
sort  of  pudding.  She 's  a  brick,  sir.  And  taught  me 
billiards.' 

1 1 'm  not  at  all  good  at  this  sort  of  thing,'  reflected 
the  Colonel,  'and  I  seem  to  have  run  my  boy  right 
into  the  mouth  of  a  confounded  mystery ! ' 

'  Yes,  Frank,'  he  resumed,'  Miss  Lyndon  is  charming 
and,  as  you  say,  an  excellent  sportswoman.  Of  course 
it  was  a  curious  oversight  of  her  mother  to  address  you 
as  Freddie.  But  a  lady  about  to  visit  her  dressmaker 
must  be  forgiven  if  she  cannot  always  remember  our 
name  or  military  rank.  They  have  other  interests  to 
ours,  and  we  must  make  allowances  for  them.' 


CHAPTER  XIII 


FOULERTON  preferred  acting  to  thinking.  The  day 
after  discovering  that  Madame  Artemis  was  apparently 
the  professional  name  of  Mrs.  St.  George,  who  had  in- 
truded so  mysteriously  into  young  Jervis's  affairs,  he 
walked  to  Bond  Street  in  the  hope  of  an  honest  and 
satisfactory  explanation.  But  the  more  he  thought  of 
it  the  less  he  liked  it.  There  was  an  obvious  prospect 
of  mischievous  complications.  What  had  been  the 
real  relations  between  this  beautiful  and  dexterous 
charlatan  and  Frank  Jervis's  father?  Why  was  she  so 
devoted  to  the  boy?  Why  had  she  concealed  the  fact 
of  her  visit  to  him  at  Brighton?  Foulerton  'didn't 
like  it  a  bit.'  There  seemed  an  ugly  surprise  hidden 
somewhere !  Her  story  had  three  variants.  She  had 
told  Mr.  Paxton  Hill  that  she  had  known  Captain 
Jervis;  she  had  told  the  Colonel  that  she  had  met 
Frank's  mother  in  New  York  and  been  present  at  her 
death;  she  had  told  the  boy  that  she  knew  his  father 
before  he  was  born.  Thus  pondering,  Foulerton 
reached  the  fortune-teller's  door. 

The  youth  in  charge  of  Herriott's  office  after  con- 
sultation hours  conducted  Foulerton  to  her  room. 
The  white  lilies  were  shining  in  their  china  bowls ; 
the  black  cat  was  stretched  on  the  white  bear-skin  rug. 
These  mysteries  and  the  graceful  lady  in  white  who 
worked  them  Foulerton  confronted  with  a  perplexed 
frown. 

'  You  have  come  at  last ! '  she  said,  offering  him  her 
beautiful  hand  with  the  shining  opal  ring.  Her 
trusting  manner  quieted  his  resentment.   Before  the 
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appeal  in  her  eyes  he  felt  his  severity  waning.  How 
could  he  bully  a  charming  woman  ? ' 

1  I 've  come,'  he  said  bluntly,  '  to  ask  you  for  an  ex- 
planation/ 

'  I  will  try  to  give  you  one/  she  said  gently.  '  I 
knew  you  must  come.' 

He  sat  in  a  straight-backed  chair,  of  which  the 
severity  contrasted  oddly  with  the  divans  and  other 
oriental  suggestions  of  the  place,  and  looked  at  her, 
seeking  a  likeness  but  finding  none.  The  quiet  room 
in  the  gloom  of  the  sunless  April  evening  between  the 
mingled  glow  of  the  fire  and  the  twilight  shadows  of 
the  stained-glass  window  seemed  a  more  fitting  setting 
for  her  beauty  than  the  crowded  restaurant  with  its 
chatter,  opulent  glitter,  and  ostentation. 

'  You  remember,'  he  said,  'our  last  conversation?' 

'  It  was  about  Frank  Jervis,'  she  said,  'and  his  un- 
happy mother.' 

'  Whom  you  saw  die  in  New  York  ?  ' 

'  Well  ? '  she  replied  nervously. 

*  You  never  told  me  you  had  seen  Frank  Jervis,'  said 
Foulerton. 

'  No.    I  was  afraid.' 
'Why?' 

'  Because  you  didn't  trust  me.  I  meant  to  tell  you, 
but  was  ashamed.' 

He  watched  her  face  closely.  There  was  none  of 
the  fight,  none  of  the  effrontery  of  the  adventuress. 
He  did  not  even  suspect  her  of  acting. 

'Will  you  tell  me,'  she  said  meekly,  'how  you 
know  ? ' 

'  Frank  Jervis  saw  your  portrait  at  Mrs.  Murray's.' 
'  Does  Mrs.  Murray  know  ? ' 

'  No,'  said  the  Colonel,  with  an  air  of  pride ;  1  he 
only  told  me  ! ' 

'Was  he  ashamed  then?'  she  asked. 

'  He  must  have  heard  things  said,'  replied  Foulerton. 

'  What  things?' 

'  There  was  your  visit,  you  know.' 
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'  Does  Frank  know  who  I  am  now  ? ' 
'No.' 

'  Shall  you  tell  him  ?  ' 

'  That  depends,  madame.  I 'm  not  sure  I  know.  Still 
I  think  I  have  the  right  to  know.' 

'Colonel  Foulerton,'  she  interrupted,  'you  have  ac- 
quired every  right.' 

1  Then  you  will  help  me.  For  the  boy's  protection 
and  my  own  comfort  I  must  know  the  truth.  Why 
are  you  interested  in  him  ?  What  were  your  relations 
with  his  mother?    What  are  his  claims  on  you?' 

For  a  moment  she  left  on  him  the  impression  of  a 
timid  and  beautiful  creature  struggling  to  escape ;  in 
the  suspense  his  sense  of  justice  seemed  a  brutal  piece 
of  tyranny.  He  watched  her,  waiting  for  her  answer. 
At  last  it  came. 

'  I  love  Frank  Jervis  quite  as  much  as  you  can, 
Colonel  Foulerton.' 

In  the  twilight,  illumined  by  the  flicker  of  the  fire, 
her  eyes  shone  pathetically,  but  he  resisted  their 
appeal. 

What  was  the  truth  ? 

She  would  perhaps  have  told  it  had  she  not  felt  that, 
with  the  truth,  all  power  of  influencing  this  man  must 
be  lost,  so  she  sat  struggling  with  the  lie  she  was 
ashamed  to  tell. 

'You  told  Mr.  Paxton  Hill,'  he  resumed  at  last,  as 
she  sat  back,  with  half-open  lips,  watching  him, 'that 
you  were  a  friend  of  Captain  Jervis ;  you  told  me  that 
you  saw  the  woman  he  married  die  in  New  York ;  you 
told  Frank  Jervis  you  were  his  father's  friend,  but 
never  knew  his  mother.' 

Foulerton  spoke  quietly.  There  was  no  feeling  in 
his  voice,  but  she  felt  that  her  strongest  weapon,  her 
beauty,  was  not  wasted.  Leaning  back  in  the  gloom, 
shadowy  and  ghostlike,  she  seemed  to  him  a  woman 
outside  the  circle  in  which  conduct  is  governed  by  the 
simple  rules. 

'Must  I  answer?    Do  you  insist?'  she  asked. 
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'  Skirmishing  with  the  truth  never  helped  man  or 
woman,'  he  replied.    '  You  can  trust  me.' 

Still  she  hesitated  before  the  impiety  of  the  lie.  At 
last,  as  she  shrunk  like  a  woman  facing  a  dread  con- 
sequence, suddenly  he  sprang  towards  an  idea  steadily 
growing  to  a  conviction.  '  But  you  are  not/  he  said, 
'  you  are  not  ' 

'  No,  no  ! '  she  cried,  1  not  that.  The  boy's  mother 
was  my  sister.' 

It  was  not  the  answer  he  expected. 

She  sank  back  in  her  chair,  white  and  trembling. 

' I  never  knew  there  was  a  sister.  Captain  Jervis 
never  told  me.' 

'  Captain  Jervis,'  she  replied,  '  never  knew.' 

The  black  cat  on  the  white  rug  rose  and  stretched 
itself.  The  firelight  shone  in  its  dark  eyes  and  on  the 
opal  on  her  finger.  The  gas  in  the  coal  hissed  and 
spluttered,  but  the  fortune-teller  neither  stirred  nor 
spoke. 

Foulerton  forbore  to  question  her  further.  There 
are  sides  of  life  that  human  dignity  keeps  in  shadow, 
and  suspicions  our  instincts  teach  us  should  be  buried. 
He  waited  till  she  spoke  again  with  the  weight  of  a 
new  sin  heavy  on  a  conscience  which  long  years  of 
deceit  had  not  yet  killed. 

'I  feared,'  she  said,  'that  if  you  discovered  I  was 
related  to  the  boy  you  might  cease  to  care  for  him. 
His  claims  on  me  are  far  greater  than  on  you,  but  I 
can  give  him  nothing.  I  should  be  an  obstacle  to  him. 
In  you  he  has  a  splendid  example  and  a  noble  friend. 
Forgive  me  for  deceiving  you.  It  was  for  Frank's 
sake.' 

She  looked  at  him  appealingly,  dreading  that  banish- 
ment from  what  she  most  passionately  sought  might 
be  her  punishment. 

'  What  are  we  to  tell  Frank  ? '  Foulerton  asked. 

'  It  is  for  you  to  decide,'  she  said  humbly. 

'You  have  gone  all  these  years  without  seeing  him,' 
he  said.    'You  cannot  see  him  again  without  painful 
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and  humiliating  explanations,  which  would  compel 
the  boy  to  reconstruct  all  they  chose  to  tell  him  about 
his  mother.  The  kindest  thing  is  to  leave  him  in 
ignorance.5 

1  You  mean/  she  said,  '  that  I 'm  not  to  see  Frank  or 
interfere  with  his  future?' 

'  I  should  prefer  that,'  he  said  simply. 

'You  have  every  right  to  decide,'  she  said.  '  He 
would  be  ashamed  of  his  aunt.' 

'  Then  you  will  leave  Frank  to  me  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  she  said  feebly. 

They  had  reached  the  definite  point  which  Foulerton 
sought.  For  the  moment  that  might  suffice.  He  rose 
to  go. 

•  Then  I 'm  not  to  see  the  boy  ? '  she  said. 
'  I 'd  rather  you  didn't,'  he  replied. 

'  What  shall  you  tell  him  ?  ' 
Foulerton  looked  doubtful. 

'  I 'm  wondering,'  he  said.  1 1  must  think  it  over.' 
Then  he  glanced  at  her ;  seeing  how  pale  she  was, 
added  :  '  If  I  Ve  said  anything  to  pain  you,  I 'm  very 
sorry.' 

'  You  have  every  right  to  choose  his  friends,  and  to 
exclude  me  from  their  number,'  she  answered. 

The  appeal  in  her  eyes  and  voice,  something  of  the 
meekness  of  the  repentant  sinner,  stirred  his  pity. 

'  If  you  had  only  told  Frank  the  truth  the  other 
day  '  he  said. 

'  I  wished  to  spare  him,'  she  interrupted. 

'  I  know,'  he  resumed  gently ;  '  still  it  would  have 
been  easier.  As  it  is,  his  grandmother  and  father 
have  created  in  the  boy's  mind  an  impression  of  his 
mother  which  I  feel  I  have  no  right  to  disturb.' 

•  That  was  their  revenge  on  her,'  she  murmured. 
This  was  the  cruellest  blow  he  had  given  her.  For 
the  moment  her  powers  of  dramatic  resistance  deserted 
her.    '  I  understand,'  she  said,  '  I  understand.' 

'  Then  we  won't  say  any  more  about  it,'  he  replied, 
eager  to  end  the  interview.    '  Good-bye.' 
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*  Goqd-bye  ! '  she  answered  without  rising. 

But  when  he  was  gone  and  his  step  no  longer  heard 
she  flung  herself  on  one  of  the  low  divans  and  wept. 
The  black  cat,  leaving  his  place  on  the  rug,  sprang  up 
beside  her,  rubbing  his  soft  fur  against  her  heaving 
shoulder. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  hysterical  attack  passed 
and  she  recovered  self-control.  Within  her  were  two 
cravings  both  of  which  she  longed  to  satisfy. 

She  was  not  even  sure  Foulerton  believed  her  story, 
but  he  was  a  man,  and  she  was  determined  that  neither 
he  nor  the  boy  should  vanish  out  of  her  life.  She  sat 
down  and  wrote  him  the  following  note : — 

i  When  I  agreed  or  half  consented  not  to  see  Frank 
Jervis  again,  I  did  not  realise  how  hard  it  would  be  to 
bear.  He  is  the  only  being  in  the  world  I  have  a  right 
to  love.  If  you  knew  me  better  I  think  you  would  be 
less  stern  to  me.  Although  we  live  in  different  worlds 
the  distance  between  is  not  too  wide  for  me  to  feel 
across ! ' 

She  was  not  sure  of  her  own  meaning  here,  or 
whether  her  words  conveyed  any,  but  they  soothed 
her,  so  she  resumed  : — 

'  I  love  my  sister's  child  as,  perhaps,  a  desolate 
woman  alone  can  love.   Let  me  see  Frank  sometimes  ! 

'  One  word  more !  Whatever  you  decide  nothing 
can  alter  my  feeling  of  gratitude  to  you.  I  thank  you 
from  my  heart !  A  time  may  come — for  chance  has 
many  wheels ! — when  even  I  may  prove  to  you  my 
undying  respect  and  esteem.' 

The  letter  she  knew  was  uncouthly  expressed,  but 
it  relieved  the  lump  climbing  in  her  throat  and  eased 
the  angry  sense  of  baffled  passion. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


Under  the  surface  of  London's  official  stream  trickle 
tiny  and  unsuspected  currents  watched  only  by  minor 
office-seekers  and  the  staffs  of  the  great  Departments 
of  State.  In  these  secret  backwaters  'jobs'  are  occa- 
sionally neatly  done  ;  here,  too,  sometimes  favoured 
gentlemen,  unable  to  swim  against  the  waves  of  rough 
and  noisy  competition  raging  outside,  find  for  their 
fortunes  modest  anchorage  out  of  the  storm. 

The  British  Empire  has  not  yet  clearly  loomed  as  a 
definite  political  entity  on  the  popular  imagination. 
Still  it  impresses  itself  as  a  majestic  and  shadowy 
presence  even  on  minds  least  instructed  in  geography. 
With  the  word  1  Empire '  leader-writers  may  conjure, 
but  few  of  us,  except  in  moments  of  national  stress, 
turn  our  eyes  to  the  machinery  which  we  hope  may 
weld  the  structure  into  graceful  and  harmonious  life. 
The  British  Empire  scarcely  entered  into  the  reflec- 
tions of  Evelyn  St.  George  until  she  realised  how 
actively  concerned  Colonel  Foulerton  had  been  in  an 
obscure  tropical  corner  of  it.  After  the  letter  was 
written  and  posted  she  grew  anxious.  She  was  un- 
accustomed to  rebuffs  from  men.  Suppose  he  were 
immovable  ? 

How  could  the  man  to  whom  she  owed  so  much  and 
admired  so  passionately  be  brought  within  the  circle 
of  her  influence  ? 

Among  the  superstitious  and  curious  in  whom 
London  abounds  the  fortune-teller  was  widely  known. 
All  manner  of  people  consulted  her  who  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  confess  it.  In  theory  we  are  living 
in  an  age  of  science,  but  not  even  in  the  days  of 
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Douglas  Home,  the  spiritualist  medium,  did  dabblers 
in  mysteries  find  a  better  field  for  their  operations. 
Popular  science  has  become  less  scornful  of  modern 
wonder-workers  than  in  more  aggressive  days.  To- 
day those  who  lust  after  'psychical  phenomena'  in 
the  shape  they  most  desire,  have  excuses  for  credulity 
that  were  wanting  forty  years  ago.  Research,  wander- 
ing feebly  among  the  twilight  extravagances  of  the 
semi-hysterical,  has  given  a  cunning  lead.  To-day 
nothing  surprises  us.  Wherever  tragedy  has  stepped 
to-day  we  find  the  advertised  seer  has  gone  before. 
If  royal  and  innocent  blood  is  foully  shed  by  the 
assassin,  or  the  squalid  politics  of  a  petty  Eastern 
state  destroy  a  dynasty  in  the  name  of  freedom,  a 
paragraph  appears  in  the  papers  solemnly  informing 
the  world  how  some  gifted  prophetess  or  adroit  clair- 
voyante  foretold  the  doom.  Sensationalism  is  the 
cheap  mother  of  modern  mysteries  ;  sham  science  the 
father.  Sometimes  these  Cassandras  may  be  consulted 
for  a  liberal  fee  within  sound  of  the  traffic  of  Piccadilly. 
But  Madame  Artemis  won  her  laurels  in  these  fields 
because  she  believed  in  her  own  powers  with  as  fervent 
a  belief  as  is  possible  in  a  nature  in  which  no  line  can 
be  drawn  between  self-deception  and  dishonesty  of 
purpose.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  few  men  and  of  many 
women  to  believe  whatever  they  wish  to  believe. 
Without  this  power  the  grotesque  faiths  which  have 
sprung  up  under  the  waning  shadow  of  dogmatic 
Christianity,  and  flourished  rankly,  could  not  survive 
a  week. 

Among  those  who,  for  their  amusement,  used  to 
consult  Artemis,  was  Lady  Gale,  wife  of  Sir  Patrick 
Gale,  C.B.,  a  Secretary  in  the  Colonial  Department, 
and  a  distinguished  public  servant. 

Lady  Gale  was  mildly  superstitious  and  of  an 
amiable  disposition.  '  One  must/  she  said, 1  believe  in 
something.'  Excessive  incredulity  she  considered 
almost  as  'vulgar'  as  logic.  Now  it  chanced  that 
Lady  Gale  had  been  present  at  a  meeting  at  the  house 
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of  Mr.  Theodore  Bunch,  editor  of  the  Threshold,  an 
eccentric  man  of  letters  whose  study  was  a  sympathetic 
centre  for  what  he  mistook  for  '  psychical  research.' 

Whenever  Theodore  Bunch  gave  a  professional 
dealer  in  'psychic  phenomena'  a  character  for  effi- 
ciency the  lady's  reputation  was  made.  Now  Mr. 
Bunch  had  been  strongly  attracted  by  Madame 
Artemis.  He  published  her  portrait  in  the  Threshold, 
and  arranged  a  neat  little  experiment  for  her  to 
triumph  on.  The  subject  was  Pedro  Gomez,  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  of  a  certain  noisy  and  impudent 
little  South  American  Republic,  who  had  come  to 
London  to  collect  funds.  Gomez  was  not  present,  but 
his  handkerchief  was.  This  Mr.  Bunch  handed  to 
Artemis,  who,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  fashionable 
patrons  and  sympathisers,  gazed  'with  all  her  soul  in 
her  eyes,'  as  the  Threshold  put  it,  '  into  the  crystal.' 
'After  gazing  a  minute,  rapt  and  motionless,  grasping 
the  folded  handkerchief,  the  seer  showed  signs  of 
extreme  agitation.'  '  Tell  us/  said  Theodore  Bunch, 
'  what  you  see  ? ' 

Speaking  in  low,  nervous  tones,  she  replied  :  '  I  see  a 
crowd — shadowy,  moving,  hostile.  They  mount  steps, 
and  a  man,  his  face  concealed,  meets  them.  They  rush 
on  him.  I  see  blood.  In  the  confusion  he  falls — 
stabbed  or  shot.' 

The  excitement  of  the  crystal-gazer  reached  her 
audience,  who  knew  (what  she  was  supposed  not  to 
know)  that  Gomez  had  that  day  sailed  to  his  mongrel 
South  American  Republic  to  take  part  as  a  candidate 
in  a  presidential  election.  It  was  clear  that  danger, 
if  not  death,  threatened  him !  This  famous  stance 
would  have  been  forgotten  like  dozens  of  others,  only 
unfortunately  for  himself,  although  conveniently  for 
Artemis,  Gomez  lost  his  life  in  a  scuffle  outside  his 
own  house.  This  '  startling  coincidence,' as  the  half- 
converted  called  it  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  drew 
from  the  Threshold  one  of  its  weightiest  articles.  By 
the  ingenious  use  of  the  word  '  Aura '  Theodore  Bunch 
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had  small  difficulty  in  explaining  how,  through  the 
agency  of  Artemis,  a  Guardian  Presence  had  endea- 
voured to  warn  Pedro  Gomez  of  his  approaching  doom. 
The  result  was  that  she  found  herself,  as  her  rivals 
said,  '  at  the  top  of  her  profession/  in  a  position  which 
permitted  her  to  make  with  impunity  ninety-nine  bad 
shots  in  a  hundred  as  long  as  she  hit  a  bull's-eye  with 
the  last.  Lady  Gale  was  won.  She  '  took  up'  Artemis 
with  almost  affectionate  credulity,  and  routed  the 
scoffers  with  the  tragic  story.  Lady  Gale  represented 
the  one  link  connecting  Madame  Artemis  with  that 
machinery  of  Government  concerning  the  workings 
of  which  she  was  quite  as  ignorant  as  professional 
ladies  absorbed  in  romantic  '  spheres  of  interest '  usually 
are.  But  the  moment  Artemis  realised  that  the 
Colonial  Office  might  advance  the  fortunes  of  Colonel 
Foulerton,  who  had  served  it,  she  began  to  turn  longing 
eyes  in  its  direction,  and  to  endeavour  to  win  the 
support  of  Lady  Gale,  who  was  generally  supposed  to 
exert  over  her  husband  that  sort  of  influence  which 
does  not  always  add  to  the  credit  of  the  public  service. 
She  told  Lady  Gale  the  story  of  the  Colonel's  1  beautiful 
generosity'  to  his  comrade's  son,  and  spoke  of  long 
and  arduous  military  services  inadequately  recognised. 

'  My  dear  Artemis,'  said  Lady  Gale,  who  was  senti- 
mental as  most  kind  women  are  who  have  been  spared 
the  education  of  earning  their  own  living — '  My  dear 
Artemis,  you  will  end  in  persuading  me  you're  in  love 
with  Colonel  Foulerton.' 

'"We  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it,"' 
quoted  Artemis,  raising  her  beautiful  eyes  appealingly 
to  Lady  Gale. 

Lady  Gale  was  moved. 

'  I  '11  speak  to  Sir  Patrick,'  she  said. 

This  conversation  preceded  by  some  days  the  inter- 
view with  Foulerton  and  the  letter  which  followed  it; 
it  accounted  also  for  the  fortune-teller's  veiled  boast 
of  her  possible  power  of  rendering  him  a  service. 
Shortly  after  Foulerton's  visit,  she  found  to  her  delight 
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that  her  efforts  to  further  his  fortunes  were  bearing 
fruit. 

Lady  Gale,  whose  son  had  just  passed  into  the 
Britannia,  called  to  consult  Artemis  on  his  chances 
of  success  in  the  Navy ;  Artemis,  with  the  aid  of  her 
crystals,  promised  the  cadet  a  gallant  career.  This 
naturally  brought  the  conversation  to  the  interests  of 
Frank  Jervis  and  his  guardian.  What  did  Sir  Patrick 
think  of  Colonel  Foulerton  ? 

Lady  Gale  had  spoken  warmly  of  Foulerton's  deserts 
to  her  husband,  who  not  only  generously  admitted 
them,  but  also  promised  that,  if  he  could  prevent  it, 
they  should  not  be  overlooked. 

1  The  fact  is,  Sir  Patrick  wouldn't  be  in  the  least 
surprised  if  Colonel  Foulerton  was  offered  the  Secre- 
taryship to  the  Tropical  Colonies  Defence  Commis- 
sion,' said  Lady  Gale,  'only  I  mustn't  say  anything 
about  it,  in  case  it  gets  into  the  papers  before  the 
thing's  finally  settled.' 

Artemis  stirred  with  gratified  vanity.  Colonel  Fouler- 
ton must  learn  that  she  was  not  quite  a  powerless 
adventuress.  Would  her  opportunity  of  taking  a  mag- 
nanimous revenge  ever  come?  She  longed  for  it. 
Her  experience  of  men  was  great  and  varied.  She 
felt  for  the  whole  race  antagonism  which,  because 
it  is  the  result  of  sex,  is  rarely  self-admitted.  She 
appealed  to  men,  and  easily  acquired  power  over  them, 
yet  all  her  life  she  had  been  the  hunted  rather  than 
the  huntress.  To  Evelyn  St  George  the  excitement 
of  the  conflict  in  which  this  very  power  of  attraction 
plunges  unconsciously  polygamous  women  had  become 
necessary.  Adventures  of  the  heart  were  to  her  what 
the  craving  for  sport  is  to  some  men.  Her  horizon, 
ever  since  she  could  remember,  had  been  dominated 
by  some  man.  Foulerton  now  overshadowed  it,  only 
with  a  difference  due  to  the  sense  of  gratitude  which 
lent  dignity  to  the  emotion  dragging  her  towards  him. 

Evelyn  St.  George  waited  two  days  for  Foulerton's 
reply ;  on  the  third  he  came  to  see  her.    Her  letter 
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had  touched  him.  Against  the  woman  of  predatory 
instincts,  when  beautiful  and  daring,  the  highest  recti- 
tude of  the  male  is  an  imperfect  protection. 

Before  going  to  Bond  Street,  Foulerton  spoke  of  the 
matter  to  Frank  Jervis,  who  brought  the  matter  to  a 
point  by  suddenly  saying,  after  the  long  silence  from 
which  Foulerton  felt  the  question  had  sprung : 

'  D'  you  mind  telling  me,  sir,  what  you  found  out 
about  Mrs.  St.  George?  I  think  I  ought  to  know,  you 
know.' 

The  Colonel  reflected  before  he  replied.  Frank 
watched  his  face. 

'  You  must  give  me  a  day  or  two  to  think  it  over. 
There  is  nothing  you  need  worry  about.  I  Ve  seen 
her  and  had  a  letter  from  her.  Later  we'll  have  a 
talk.' 

'Then,  what  she  told  you  wasn't  true,'  said  the 
boy. 

1  It  wasn't  exactly  true,  Frank.  Sometimes  ladies 
who  don't  want  us  to  know  who  they  are  or  what  they 
are  doing,  go  in  for  a  little  innocent  imposture.' 

1  But  she  said  she  knew  my  father ! '  Frank  pro- 
tested. 

Foulerton  was  slightly  embarrassed.  The  boy  was 
suspicious. 

'  Do  you  mind  not  asking  any  more  questions,  Frank, 
till  I  have  seen  her  again  ?  ' 

The  boy  coloured  slightly.  The  Colonel  guessed 
why. 

'  You  mustn't  think  I  don't  trust  you,'  he  said, '  but, 
you  see,  I  'm  not  free.  If  you  cross-examine  me — and, 
my  dear  chap,  I  quite  admit  your  right — I  shall  fancy 
you  don't  trust  me.' 

'  All  right,  sir/  said  the  boy.  '  I  won't  say  a  word. 
What  I  can't  understand  is  why  Mrs.  St.  George  should 
seem  so  awfully  fond  of  me  ! ' 

They  were  standing  on  the  Serpentine  Bridge  ; 
through  the  faint  haze  of  a  spring  morning  the  shadowy 
towers  of  Westminster  rose  in  the  soft  distance.  Around 
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them  the  thrushes  were  singing,  and  the  chestnut  buds 
timidly  peeping  from  the  fresh  green  of  the  trees. 

1  Time  for  lunch  ! '  said  Foulerton,  waking  suddenly 
from  his  musings. 

'  You  know,  sir,  I  'm  going  back  to  school  the  day 
after  to-morrow,'  said  Frank,  when  they  were  walking 
under  the  trees,  in  the  chequered  light  of  young  leaves, 
'  and  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me  about  Mrs.  St.  George 
if  you  can.  You  see,  Mrs.  Paxton  Hill  rather  wants 
to  know.' 

'Exactly,'  replied  the  Colonel  uneasily  ;  '  I  '11  keep 
it  in  mind.' 


K 


CHAPTER  XV 


Madame  Artemis,  who  believed  that  she  had  the 
power  of  feeling  the  mysterious  stir  of  the  invisible 
currents  on  which  she  imagined  human  destinies  to  be 
floating,  sometimes  thought  that  she  was  conscious  of 
her  own.  Soon  after  her  interview  with  Foulerton 
there  came  a  letter  encouraging  her  to  advance  along 
the  difficult  path  which  she  desired  to  follow.  It  was 
from  Edward  Brooke,  her  'financial  adviser/  the  most 
useful  friend  she  possessed,  and  executor  to  St.  George, 
whose  name  she  bore. 

The  grandson  of  a  Polish  Jew  who  had  emigrated 
to  New  York,  Emile  Baruch  became  Edward  Brooke 
as  soon  as  his  environment  demanded  the  change. 
This  young  man  had  been  sent  into  the  world,  no 
doubt  for  an  all -wise  purpose,  equipped  with  that 
instinct  for  making  money  which  many  of  us  respect 
(not  always  in  secret)  as  the  most  splendid  of  human 
gifts. 

Adventurers  in  different  spheres  of  enterprise,  each 
had  been  attracted  by  the  other's  dexterity.  Five 
years  before  they  had  come  to  England  on  the  same 
steamer,  Mr.  Brooke  paying  for  both  tickets,  for  he 
was  strongly  attracted  by  the  beautiful  fortune-teller 
in  spite  of  his  domestic  ties.  He  was  at  that  time 
interested  in  an  enterprise  which  supplied  refreshments 
through  the  agency  of  an  automatic  apparatus.  A 
prominent  shareholder  in  the  company,  he  was  also 
acting-manager  of  the  British  branch.  The  question 
troubling  him  was  this  :  should  he  permanently  identify 
his  fortunes  with  a  business  which  dispensed  ( ice- 
cream sodas'  by  means  of  pennies  repeatedly  dropped 
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into  a  slot,  or  get  out  of  the  concern  at  the  most 
favourable  opportunity  ? 

Brooke,  like  most  men  who  believe  in  luck  with 
greater  faith  than  the  rules  of  arithmetic  justify,  had 
his  share  of  superstition.  Although  he  had  encouraged 
Evelyn  St.  George  in  her  profession  hitherto,  he  had 
not  consulted  her  himself.  In  this  moment  of  com- 
mercial doubt,  however,  he  made  his  first  appeal. 
Should  he  stick  to  the  Ice-cream  Soda  Distributors,  or 
abandon  that  ingenious  and  perhaps  delusive  traffic  at 
the  propitious  moment?  It  chanced  that  her  advice 
coincided  with  his  own  scarcely  formed  inclinations. 
She  looked  gravely  into  his  keen  face  and  replied, 
'  Fight  under  your  own  flag  and  you  '11  soon  get  rich.' 
Her  words  turned  the  scale.  Brooke  sold  out  when 
'  Distributors '  were  at  the  top  price  and  set  up  as  a 
'  financier,'  which  meant  that  he  was  three  -  parts 
money-lender  and  the  rest  an  adventurer  in  the 
money-markets.  Success  came.  From  the  day  that 
he  followed  her  advice  prosperity  dogged  his  steps. 
He  whistled  to  it  and  it  brought  him  money-bags !  In 
spite  of  a  predatory  nature  Mr.  Brooke  had  generous 
impulses.  If  he  never  forgave  an  enemy  unless  his 
adversary's  position  were  impregnable,  he  never  forgot 
a  friend,  however  unlucky.  He  introduced  Artemis  to 
Mr.  Allan  Herriott,  advanced  the  money  on  which  the 
Bond  Street  Oracle  was  set  up,  and  endeavoured  to 
turn  a  stream  of  credulous  clients  in  that  direction. 
The  first  time  that  Artemis  had  a  few  hundreds  to 
dispose  of  she  intrusted  them  to  Edward  Brooke. 
She  knew  that  she  appealed  to  his  pity  because  her 
financial  helplessness  contrasted  so  profoundly  with 
her  insight  into  human  character.  The  mongrel 
chivalry  which  bound  this  man  to  the  fortune-teller 
was  due  to  something  besides  Brooke's  admiration  for 
her.  An  alliance  of  a  sort  had  sprung  up  between 
them. 

1  Whenever  any  of  'em  are  in  a  fix,  send  'em  to  me, 
Artemis,'  he  said. 
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He  referred  to  the  ladies  who  sometimes  consulted  her 
in  moments  of  embarrassment.  But  whether  she  sent 
her  clients  to  him  or  not  he  did  his  best  with  her  affairs. 
The  money  she  intrusted  to  him  grew — she  had  no 
idea  how  or  why — though  sometimes  he  tried  to  explain. 
'  I  '11  be  your  banker,'  he  said,  'only  don't  tell  Herriott.' 

This  advice  Artemis  followed.  So  far  as  she  could 
see,  everything,  even  respectability,  depended  on 
money.  Unless  she  had  misread  the  lesson  of  the 
world,  money  was  the  only  power  capable  of  rehabili- 
tating a  damaged  character.  She  was  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  tales  disparaging  the  virtues  of  women  in 
high  places,  and  discovered  in  them  comparisons  by 
which  she  was  able  not  only  to  excuse  but  to  exalt 
her  own.  Wealth  and  place  condoned  so  much  that 
certain  offences  ceased  to  appear  sins  in  the  thickened 
atmosphere  produced  by  extreme  opulence.  When, 
therefore,  a  letter  from  Brooke  announced  that  £5000 
had  been  placed  to  her  credit,  and  that  certain  interests 
which  the  late  Mr.  St.  George  had  bequeathed  to  her 
would  shortly  afford  to  her  a  regular  and  probably  an 
increasing  income,  she  became  vividly  conscious  of 
fresh  opportunities.  The  next  emotion,  the  conse- 
quence of  this  conviction,  was  that  she  was  '  sick  of  the 
whole  business.'  '  The  profession,'  which  she  sincerely 
classed  among  the  legitimate  arts,  separated  her  from 
Colonel  Foulerton  and  the  enjoyment  of  what  she  had 
come  to  regard  as  '  her  rights.' 

She  was  musing  over  the  position  gradually  begin- 
ning to  shape  itself  in  her  mind  as  circumstance  lifted 
the  curtain  of  doubt,  when  the  one  man  in  the  world 
on  whom  she  most  desired  to  look,  and  whom  she 
honoured  most,  appeared  in  the  room. 

The  pleasure  of  seeing  him  flashed  into  her  face. 

'I've  come/  he  said,  'because  I  find  we  must  let 
Frank  into  the  secret — as  far  as  we  can.' 

The  reproach  implied  in  his  last  words  did  not 
check  her  welcoming  smile,  although  it  turned  her  to 
her  own  resources  for  defensive  weapons. 
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'  Never  mind  our  poor  affairs/  she  said  gently. 
'  Mine  and  Frank's,  I  mean  ;  we  will  come  to  them 
presently.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  heard 
the  news  about  yourself.' 

'Why,  what  news  should  I  hear?'  he  answered  in 
surprise. 

'  Then  they 've  not  written  to  you  yet.  They  will 
to-morrow  or  the  next  day — from  the  War  Office,  I 
mean,  or  whatever  the  department  is  that  looks  after 
such  things.' 

Here  was  a  delicate  revenge  for  wounds  inflicted  on 
her  pride  ! 

'You  must  know,'  she  said,  'that  you  are  to  be 
invited  to  be  Secretary  to  the  new  Commission  for  the 
Defence  of  the  Tropical  Colonies  or  whatever  it 's 
called.    That  is  why  I 'm  feeling  so  happy  ! ' 

Even  in  his  wonder  he  noticed  the  discontented 
shadows  about  her  eyes  and  mouth  had  vanished. 

'  Who  told  you  so  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  If  I  tell  you,  you  '11  say  it  is  "  a  job  "  ! ' 

'  Did  you  ask  for  it  ?  I  mean,  has  my  name  been 
mentioned  in  any  quarter?' 

'  I  simply  said — in  a  certain  quarter,  I  '11  call  it — that 
you  were  the  one  man  in  England  for  the  place. 
Yesterday  I  heard  it  was  to  be  offered  to  you.' 

Foulerton  had  followed  the  discussion  on  the 
Tropical  Colonies  Defence  Commission  with  some 
disdain.  Opinion  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  often 
merely  an  advertised  medium  for  the  expression  of 
ignorance.  They  were  sure,  he  felt,  to  '  get  hold  of  the 
wrong  men.'  But  here  was  a  Bond  Street  fortune- 
teller intervening  in  the  business  with  the  result  that 
his  claims  to  usefulness  were  recognised  !  It  did  not 
increase  his  respect  for  the  wisdom  with  which  the 
world  was  governed  nor  gratify  his  pride. 

This  thought  she  read  in  his  puzzled  frown. 

'Of  course,'  she  said,  'if  I  had  not  spoken  in  the 
right  quarter  of  your  splendid  services  they  might  have 
offered  you  the  post  all  the  same,  still  I 'm  very  glad  I 
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did  speak.  For,  at  all  events,  it  has  helped  to  bring 
your  big  chance.' 

( It  was  kind  of  you,'  he  said, (  and  I 'm  grateful.' 

'Of  course  you'll  accept  it,'  she  said. 

'  Certainly,'  he  replied,  but  with  doubt  in  his  voice. 

1  Colonel  Foulerton,'  she  resumed,  1  you  don't  like 
to  feel  yourself  under  an  obligation  to  me.  If  you  only 
knew  the  delight  it  gives  me  to  help  you,  you  wouldn't 
grudge  me  my  poor  little  triumph.  I  wish  I  had 
never  told  you  ! ' 

'  I 'm  too  astonished  to  be  gracious,'  he  answered, 
touched  by  the  warmth  of  her  words  and  manner. 

'  Astonished  because  an  insignificant  woman  can 
help  a  distinguished  soldier?  You  wouldn't  be  if  you 
had  lived  in  London  for  the  last  ten  years  !  But  never 
mind  that.  Henceforward  you  may  be  sure  your 
services  won't  be  overlooked.  Let  us  talk  about 
Frankie !    You  came  to  see  me  about  him.' 

'Yes,  I  did.  He  has  been  asking  questions.'  Fouler- 
ton  paused  abruptly. 

'  What  questions  ? ' 

'  He  wanted  to  know  what  I  "  found  out  about  Mrs. 
St.  George."  He  thinks  he  "ought  to  know."  You 
told  him  you  knew  his  father.' 

Resolutions  are  sometimes  swift.  Artemis  remem- 
bered that  £5000  might  help  her  to  deal  audaciously 
with  facts.  How  was  she  to  account  for  her  last 
fourteen  years?  Success  often  follows  a  bold  game. 
Foulerton  was  chivalrous  and  trusting,  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  put  on  a  detective  agency  to  look  up 
her  past  career  in  order  to  see  how  nearly  it  coincided 
with  her  own  account  of  it.  And  so  she  took  the  step 
which  she  had  been  contemplating. 

'  I  was  ashamed,'  she  replied  at  last, '  to  tell  him  I 
was  his  aunt,  because  I  had  never  been  able  to  do  any- 
thing for  him.  So  long  as  his  father  was  alive  a  woman 
in  my  position  would  only  have  been  an  obstacle  to 
his  advancement.  But  when  Captain  Jervis  died  I 
did  not  know  how  Frankie  was  situated  till  I  saw  his 
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master  at  Brighton.  But  for  you  I  should  have 
adopted  him.  But  when  I  heard  of  your  generosity 
I  had  neither  the  heart  nor  the  courage  to  tell  him 
the  truth.  I  saw  he  would  be  ashamed  to  own  a 
"  woman  who  told  fortunes "  as  his  aunt !  I  came 
away,  almost  determined  to  leave  him  to  you.  I 
was  afraid,  too,  that,  if  you  discovered  there  was 
an  aunt  living,  you  might  no  longer  be  willing  fcto 
help  him.  In  fact,  I  had  a  dozen  reasons  for  not 
telling  the  truth.' 

She  ceased  speaking  and  looked  at  him  appeal- 
ingly,  repentantly,  it  seemed. 

' 1  never  knew  any  good  come  of  concealing  it  yet/ 
he  answered. 

'  No,  it's  hopeless,'  she  went  on,  'but  when  we  once 
begin  we  are  led  on !  But  after  I  saw  you  I  felt 
ashamed.  I  knew  you  weren't  rich,  and  why  should 
you  bear  all  the  responsibilities  of  educating  another 
man's  son  whilst  his  mother's  sister  stood  by  and  did 
nothing?  My  conscience  would  not  bear  the  strain, 
and  so,  in  spite  of  myself  as  it  were,  I  found  myself 
undoing  what  I  had  determined  to  do  when  I  saw 
Frankie  at  Brighton.  Do  you  understand  what  I  feel 
about  it,  Colonel  Foulerton  ? ' 

' In  a  manner  I  do,'  he  replied. 

She  remained  silent,  hoping  that  he  might  now  say 
something  to  help  her  forward,  but  his  face  showed 
how  far  he  was  from  complete  trust  in  her.  For  a 
moment  courage  almost  failed  her,  but  once  more  the 
possession  of  £5000  buoyed  it  up. 

'  There  is  another  reason  for  my  change  of  purpose/ 
she  said.  '  I  am  no  longer  quite  poor  and  helpless. 
I  am  at  least  in  a  position  to  bear  the  expense  of 
Frank's  education.' 

'You  mean  that  you  wish  to  take  the  boy  off  my 
hands? ' 

'  No  !  no !  I  entreat  you  to  act  as  his  guardian,  only 
I  must  be  allowed  to  pay  for  him.  I  couldn't  sleep  at 
night  if  I  didn't !    I  claim  my  share  in  Frank,  only 
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rather  than  you  should  throw  him  up,  I  will  consent 
never  to  see  him.' 

For  some  time  Foulerton  made  no  reply.  His  visit 
had  been  full  of  surprises.  First  Artemis  had  made 
him  understand  that  she  had  been  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing him  an  important  appointment,  next  that  she  was 
able  and  anxious  to  defray  all  Frank's  expenses.  Her 
claims  were  obvious ;  the  only  question  had  been 
whether  he  could  accept  them.  What  was  he  to  do  ? 
She  herself  appeared  to  realise  that  she  was  not  fitted 
to  take  charge  of  the  boy.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  could  they  exercise  a  sort  of  joint  control  over 
him  ?  There  was  something  ridiculous,  if  not  com- 
promising, in  the  position.  Still,  although  he  was 
conscious  of  a  growing  admiration  for  this  strange  and 
charming  woman,  he  was  equally  conscious  of  a  distinct 
sense  of  distrust. 

*  I  don't  know  what  to  say,'  he  replied  at  last.  '  It 
will  be  difficult  for  us  to  act  together.' 

I  Of  course  everybody  whom  it  concerns  would  be 
told  that  I  am  Frankie's  auntie,'  interposed  Artemis 
quickly,  again  trying  to  meet  his  doubts  before  they 
were  expressed.  '  You  would  remain  his  guardian 
because  his  dying  father  desired  it.  I  should  defray 
his  expenses  because  it  is  my  duty  as  his  aunt.  It 
seems  to  me  perfectly  straightforward.' 

'  I  don't  even  know  your  name,'  he  said. 
Her  reply  surprised  him. 

'After  to-day/  she  replied,  '  I  cease  to  be  "  Madame 
Artemis"  and  resume  my  name,  or  rather  my  late 
husband's  name,  of  St.  George.' 

'  Do  you  mean  you  retire  from  your — eh — your 
profession  ? ' 

<  Yes.' 

She  hesitated  with  an  inner  dread  before  the  audacity 
of  her  next  manoeuvre. 

I I  know  what  is  in  your  mind,'  she  said.  '  You  are 
asking  yourself,  "  Who  is  this  man  St.  George?"  He 
is — or  was,  for  he  is  dead  now — the  sort  of  man  who 
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ruins  an  ignorant  girl's  life.  I  married  him  in  Chicago 
the  year  before  my  sister  died.  He  made  me  miserable 
and  we  separated.  He  was  mixed  up  in  theatrical 
matters  and  touring  companies,  and  died  in  Florida 
five  years  ago.' 

'  Did  he  leave  you  destitute  ? '  asked  Foulerton. 

'  No ;  there  was  a  small  provision  for  me  on  his 
death.  It  chanced  that  I  had  some  skill  as  a  reader 
of  character — I  am  never  wrong  about  people,  that  is 
why  I  trust  you  so  entirely,  Colonel  Foulerton  ! — and 
gradually  I  took  up  my  present  profession.  I  had 
some  success  in  America  and  finally  came  home.  A 
friend  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Herriott,  my  manager, 
and  we  started  this  place.  The  same  friend,  however, 
had  the  management  of  my  affairs,  or  rather  of  my 
late  husband's.  They  have  greatly  prospered.  To- 
morrow I  shall  dissociate  myself  from  Mr.  Herriott. 
If  I  continue  to  practise  my  art — for  I  feel  it  is  an 
art  in  spite  of  all  the  science  in  the  world  opposed 
to  it — it  will  not  be  professionally.  I  am  doing  this 
for  Frank's  sake.  In  a  year's  time  Madame  Artemis 
will  be  forgotten.  Of  Mrs.  St.  George  he  need  never 
be  ashamed.' 

There  was  still  an  ugly  doubt  on  Foulerton's  mind. 

'  But  who  is  this  man  Herriott?'  he  said  uneasily. 

'A  few  wiseacres  have  assumed  that  I'm  Mrs. 
Herriott,'  she  answered,  smiling.  '  I  never  troubled  to 
contradict  it,  because  it  was  too  ridiculous  and  saved  me 
from  a  form  of  persecution  to  which  women  in  my 
position  are  often  subjected.  Mr.  Herriott  has  a  wife 
and  a  daughter  living  with  him.  I  have  a  small  flat  in 
the  same  block  in  which  he  lives  with  his  family.  This 
is  the  only  excuse  for  the  rumour  which  I  can  see.' 

Foulerton  sat  with  his  head  erect,  carefully  following 
her  story,  conscious  of  a  certain  mistiness  about  it. 
The  rushing  airs  of  the  world  of  reality  never  seemed 
to  have  blown  on  her  life.  Something  was  wanting. 
Another  daring  thought  entered  her  quick  brain.  She 
was  gambling  with  her  chances. 
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1  But  although  you  are  holding  a  court  of  inquiry  into 
my  character,  Colonel  Foulerton,'  she  resumed,  with  a 
pretty  assumption  of  playfulness  which  completely  con- 
cealed from  him  her  feverish  anxiety  to  impress  him  by 
her  candour, 1 1  feel  I  can't  sit  and  offer  further  evidence 
"  as  to  my  own  respectability."  I  hate  to  talk  of  myself 
and  my  unbrilliant  and  poverty-stricken  past.  If  there 
are  points  in  my  career  on  which  you  feel  unable  to 
question  me,  I  will  refer  you  to  the  only  old  friend  I 
have  in  this  world.  He  will  put  an  end  to  whatever 
doubts  are  still  left  in  your  mind.  If  you  care  to  see 
him  I  will  ask  him  to  write  to  you.' 

'  But,  Mrs.  St.  George,  I've  no  right,  as  I  have  no  wish, 
to  pry  into  your  affairs,'  he  said. 

'  You  forget,'  she  returned  quickly,  1 you  have  to 
decide  whether  you  will  accept  me  as  a  friend.  If  you 
find,  as  men  say,  that  "  it  isn't  good  enough,"  one  of  us, 
I  fear,  must  resign.  It  must  not  be  you  !  In  any  case, 
whether  you  allow  Frank  Jervis  to  look  on  me  as  an 
Aunt  or  not,  I  shall  insist  on  paying  his  bills.' 

Foulerton  heard  her  in  silence.  He  seemed  in  the 
presence  of  some  restful  spell  under  which  the  issues 
between  them  became  fragile  and  dreamlike.  The 
chill  pressure  of  outward  life  for  the  moment  was 
absent  from  the  quiet,  flower-scented,  shadowy  room. 
The  words  she  used,  the  emotions  she  controlled,  the 
charm  she  diffused  all  seemed  rather  a  part  of  a  delicate 
romance  than  of  rough  reality.  To  what  was  she 
trying  to  lead  him  ? 

At  last  Foulerton  spoke.  He  sought  his  most 
practical  voice  but  scarcely  reached  it. 

'If you  wouldn't  think  me  a  suspicious  brute,'  he 
said, ' I  would  like  to  consult  your  friend.  I  have  never 
had  any  business  with  women,  and  there  are  things  I 
feel  I  can't  ask  you.' 

She  witnessed  his  half  surrender  with  secret  delight. 

'  I 'm  so  glad  you  consent  to  see  Edward  Brooke,' 
she  answered.  ( I  will  ask  him  to  write  to  you,  mean- 
while don't  let  my  tiresome  affairs  trouble  you.  I 
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leave  myself  in  your  hands.  I  shall  abide  by  it,  what- 
ever you  decide.  It  will  always  be  delightful  to 
remember  how  generous  you  have  been,  and  how  the 
feeble  mouse  tried  to  help  the  gallant  lion  !  Whatever 
happens,  your  new  appointment  must  keep  you  in 
England  for  some  time,  and  for  the  present  at  all 
events  the  jungles  cannot  claim  you,  Colonel 
FouJerton ! ' 

'  You  have  done  more  for  me/  he  answered,  '  than  I 
have  done  for  Frank.  The  balance  is  against  me. 
Remember  it  was  you  who  compelled  me  to  sit  on  what 
you  called  an  "inquiry  into  character."' 

He  rose  to  go.  She  rose  too,  and  stood  with  her 
back  to  the  painted  window. 

'  Remember,'  she  said,  '  that  I  prize  your  friendship 
more  than  anything  in  the  world.    Good-bye  ! ' 

She  gave  him  her  hand  ;  her  soft  fingers  pressed  his 
for  a  lingering  moment.  He  left  her  with  strange 
reluctance,  yet  with  a  certain  feeling  that  he  had  been 
drifting  in  another  direction  than  that  of  simple  duty. 
The  man  was  almost  virgin  soil  for  the  arts  the 
woman  was  practising. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


When  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  boy  is  impressed  by 
something  of  sufficient  importance  to  modify  his  pre- 
conceived notions  of  his  position,  he  either  dismisses 
the  idea  after  allowing  it  to  enjoy  a  brief  control  of  his 
reflections,  or  else  permits  it  to  become  the  point 
where  his  wandering  fancies  may  be  focused. 

If  Frank  Jervis  had  not  seen  the  portrait  in  the 
Finch-Murrays'  album  he  would  have  ceased  his  con- 
jectures on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  St.  George's  visit. 
The  effect  of  its  discovery  on  the  Colonel  and  the  ripple 
of  mystery  excited,  however,  had  greatly  aroused  his 
curiosity.  We  sometimes  unjustly  class  curiosity 
among  the  minor  human  defects,  overlooking  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  outcome  of  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the 
defensive  instincts  which  have  helped  to  make  man 
comfortable  in  his  environment. 

When  the  Colonel  hesitated  to  tell  him  all  about 
Mrs.  St.  George,  young  Jervis's  natural  desire  for  in- 
formation increased  till  it  worried  him.  What  was  her 
relationship  to  him  ?  Why  did  the  Colonel  want 1  a  day 
or  two  to  think  it  over'?  What  did  he  mean  when  he 
admitted  that  what  Mrs.  St.  George  had  said  at 
Brighton  'wasn't  exactly  true'?  For  the  first  time 
the  boy  found  himself  manoeuvring  round  a  mystery — 
a  mental  exercise  of  singular  attraction  for  a  lad  not 
unread  in  the  romances  of  Marryat,  Mayne  Reid,  and 
the  elder  Dumas.  He  expected  some  sort  of  surprise, 
and  looked  forward  to  the  promised  explanation  with 
the  keenest  interest. 

He  sat  in  the  Colonel's  lodgings  trying  to  read  a  six- 
penny boys'  magazine,  but  for  once  even  the  patronage 
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of  an  athletic  editor  was  no  remedy  for  his  restlessness. 
When  the  latchkey  was  heard  on  the  lock,  Jervis  threw 
down  his  book  and  stood  on  the  hearthrug.  On  the 
table  before  him  lay  a  big  official  envelope  addressed 
to  Colonel  Foulerton. 

1  Well,  sir  ? '  said  he  as  the  Colonel  entered  the  room. 
Foulerton  interpreted  the  questioning  glance.  It  meant 
'  Tell  me  at  once  what  you  found  out  about  her ! ' 

He  was  on  the  point  of  obeying  the  summons  when 
his  eye  caught  the  envelope.  He  opened  it.  The  boy 
eagerly  watched  him. 

'  She  was  right  then  ! '  exclaimed  Foulerton  after  the 
first  glance. 

'  Who?    Mrs.  St.  George,  sir  ?  ' 

'Yes.    She  told  me  I  was  to  be  offered  it.' 

'  Offered  what,  sir?  ' 

'The  Secretaryship  to  the  Tropical  Colonies  De- 
fence Commission,  my  boy.  But  when  one  sees  how 
these  things  are  done  ! ' 

The  Colonel  tapped  the  letter  with  a  little  movement 
of  tolerant  contempt. 

'A  good  appointment,  sir?' 

'  Capital ! ' 

'  Hurray ! ' 

'  It  will  keep  me  in  London  at  least  a  year.' 
'  How  awf'ly  jolly  ! ' 

Frank  for  the  moment  forgot  his  own  thirsty  curio- 
sity ;  when  he  felt  it  again  he  asked,  '  But  what  had 
Mrs.  St.  George  to  do  with  it  all?' 

'  I 'm  not  sure,  Frank,  but  I 'm  afraid  I  shouldn't 
have  got  it  without  her.' 

The  boy  felt  relieved.  Evidently  she  must  be  a  lady 
of  importance.  Her  claims  on  him  made  this  view 
gratifying. 

'  Who  is  she  then,  sir  ?  ' 

'  She  says  she's  your  aunt — your  mother's  sister  ! ' 

The  information  dropped  in  the  boy's  consciousness 
as  a  big  stone  falls  into  a  clear  pool.  For  a  moment 
the  depths  were  disturbed,  the  reflected  images  con- 
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fused.  His  eyes  rounded  with  wonder,  and  his  lips 
parted.  He  had  felt  the  same  surprise  at  cricket  when 
a  ball,  pitched  six  inches  off  his  wicket,had  capriciously 
broken  in  on  to  his  leg  stump.  Then  the  objections 
buzzed  like  flies  in  his  ears.  An  aunt !  Where  had 
she  been  all  these  years?  Why  did  she  not  tell  him 
when  she  came  to  see  him  at  Brighton  ?  How  did  she 
get  into  Mrs.  Murray's  album  ?  The  explanation  was 
more  bewildering  than  the  doubt  to  which  it  added. 

'  No  wonder  you  are  astonished,  Frank,'  said  the 
Colonel  quietly. 

' If  she  is  my  aunt,  why  didn't  she  tell  me  so  ?  Why 
didn't  she  tell  the  Paxton  Hills  when  she  saw  me  at 
Brighton  ? ' 

'  Because  she  didn't  wish  it  to  be  known  then,'  replied 
Foulerton  doubtfully.  'When  she  saw  you  she  was 
not  prepared  to — well — to  do  what  an  aunt  is  expected 
to  do  for  a  nephew  who  is  an  orphan.' 

'Because  she  hadn't  enough  money,  sir?' 

'  Exactly,'  replied  the  Colonel. 

' 1  don't  quite  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  it,'  pro- 
tested the  boy  under  the  pressure  of  a  faint  grievance. 

'  You  '11  find  money  has  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with 
things  than  you  suspect  at  present,  Frank,'  said  the 
Colonel. 

'But  I  don't  see  why  it  should  make  your  aunt 
pretend  she  isn't  your  aunt ! ' 

But  the  loyalty  which  is  the  consequence  of  gratitude 
was  now  influencing  Foulerton.  Unconsciously  he  had 
accepted  a  new  allegiance,  and  although  he  perceived 
the  obscure  points  in  the  story  as  plainly  as  Jervis  did, 
he  also  felt  the  desire  of  frankly  accepting  Mrs.  St. 
George's  explanation.  What  a  hard  life  the  poor 
woman  must  have  had  !  What  wonder  if  it  contained 
incidents  on  which  she  did  not  desire  the  full  light  to 
fall !  These  melancholy  spots  were  common  in  the 
lives  of  most  unprotected  women.  An  hour  earlier  he 
had  been  the  half-suspicious  critic  of  her  story,  now 
he  felt  himself  becoming  an  ally  to  make  it  acceptable 
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to  the  lad  she  claimed  as  a  nephew.  He  had  had  to 
decide  whether  he  would  be  for  or  against  her,  and  had 
pondered  over  the  problem  on  his  walk  back  from  Bond 
Street  to  Bayswater.  The  letter  from  the  War  Office 
served  as  the  final  argument.  Gratitude  would  not 
permit  him  to  distrust  this  woman.  The  unrecognised 
forces  driving  him  unwittingly  to  submission  were  her 
mental  and  physical  charm — those  nameless  and  subtle 
weapons  from  the  armoury  of  sex,  against  which  the 
ablest,  gallantest,  and  even  the  most  honest  men  are 
sometimes  defenceless. 

So  Foulerton  began  his  explanation  less  in  the  spirit 
of  an  impartial  judge  than  in  that  of  an  admiring  and 
pitying  advocate. 

1  There  are,'  he  said,  c  certain  points  in  Mrs.  St. 
George's  life  on  which  I  'm  not  quite  clear,  because 
you  know,  Frank,  there  are  questions  a  gentleman 
can't  ask  a  lady.' 

He  looked  at  the  boy  for  acquiescence.  The  boy 
nodded,  the  Colonel  resumed. 

'  But  I 'm  to  see  an  old  friend  of  hers — a  Mr.  Brooke, 
who  manages  her  affairs — and  he  will  clear  matters  up.' 

Foulerton  felt  slightly  ashamed  of  his  feebly  plausible 
effort,  of  his  wavering  vagueness.  Frank  said,  1 1  see, 
sir,'  anxious  to  move  in  the  direction  in  which  his 
friend  wished  to  guide  him. 

1 It  seems  that  your  aunt,  when  quite  a  girl,  married 
in  America — where  I  understand  she  was  taken  as  a 
child — a  man  named  St.  George.  Mr.  St.  George' — 
the  Colonel  fumbled  a  little  over  the  name — '  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  theatres.  The  marriage  was  not  a 
happy  one.  They  agreed  to  live  apart,  and  Mrs.  St. 
George  was  compelled  to  earn  her  living  as  best  she 
could.' 

Foulerton  paused,  expecting  that  the  boy  would  ask 
how,  but  he  was  spared,  and  resumed  the  story,  of 
which  the  thread  had  seemed  much  less  thin  when  the 
beautiful  fortune-teller  was  spinning  it  out  with  the 
help  of  her  pathetic  voice  and  pitiful  eyes. 
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1  Well,'  continued  the  Colonel,  '  like  other  clever 
women  left  to  their  own  resources,  she  turned  what 
gifts  she  had  to  the  best  advantage.  Women  are  not 
like  men,  Frank.  Sometimes  they  are  compelled  to 
— eh — well,  turn  their  attention  to  occupations  which 
you  and  I  possibly  despise ;  occupations,  socially 
speaking,  neither  respected  nor  seriously  treated — at 
least  they  used  not  to  be,  although  there  seems  a  great 
change  now.' 

Again  the  Colonel  paused.  He  wished  1  to  bring  it 
in  as  nicely  as  possible,'  but  the  fortune-telling  business 
badly  hampered  his  progress. 

*  The  —  eh  —  work  Mrs.  St.  George  undertook,  or 
rather  was  compelled  to  take  up,'  resumed  Foulerton, 
'was  that  of  fortune-telling.' 

'  Fortune-telling ! '  exclaimed  the  lad,  colouring,  as 
he  recalled  the  scene  in  the  cab  as  they  drove  along 
the  sea-front  at  Brighton,  'like  that  woman  they  call 
Artemis?' 

1  Mrs.  St.  George  is — or  rather  was — Artemis,'  re- 
turned the  Colonel  as  firmly  as  he  could. 
1  Well,  I 'm  blowed  ! ' 

The  interjection  may  have  been  inapt,  but  the  tone 
in  which  it  was  uttered  fully  conveyed  the  pained 
surprise  it  reflected. 

'  Fortune-telling  is  such  awful  rot ! '  the  lad  added 
contemptuously.    '  She  tried  it  on  one  of  our  chaps.' 

Foulerton  was  on  the  point  of  protesting,  in  order  to 
show  that  the  rules  applicable  to  adventurers  practis- 
ing anomalous  callings  did  not  apply  to  Artemis,  but 
checked  himself,  although  the  invisible  tentacles  twined 
round  him  by  the  woman  were  already  robbing  his 
judgments  of  robust  honesty. 

'  We  mustn't  be  hard  on  women,  Frank,'  he  said. 
'  Suppose — eh — your  aunt  sincerely  believed  she  had 
a  gift — the — eh — gift  of  prophecy,  we  '11  call  it,  there 
is  nothing  improper  in  practising  it  then — especially 
if  we  consider  the  amount  of  temptation  she  has 
received.' 
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Still  he  perceived  the  lameness  of  his  argument. 

' 1  dare  say  that 's  all  right,  sir,  but  what  shall  I  say 
to  the  Paxton  Hills  ?  I  promised  Mrs.  Hill  I 'd  find 
out  all  about  Mrs.  St.  George ;  she  said  it  seemed  like 
a  "  professional "  name.  I  can't  keep  it  dark.  It  isn't 
fair  to  them.' 

'  Leave  that  to  me,  Frank.    I  '11  tell  them.' 

'  And  then,  where  has  she  been  all  these  years  ?  Why 
didn't  grandmamma,  when  she  was  alive,  or  my  father 
tell  me  about  her  ? '  continued  the  boy.  ■  It 's  the 
funniest  thing  I  ever  heard  of!  Just  fancy  a  chap 
coming  across  an  aunt  almost  by  accident ! ' 

Frank's  discovery  had  created  in  his  mind  a  troubled 
sense  of  doubt.  To  find  an  aunt  of  whom  he  had 
never  heard  was  bewildering,  to  learn  that  she  practised 
as  a  fortune-teller  was  humiliating  to  his  dignity  ;  it 
opened,  moreover,  a  new  cause  of  anxiety.  Might 
she  not  claim  him  and  remove  him  from  the  Colonel's 
guardianship  ? 

'  Perhaps  your  father  never  spoke  of  your  aunt 
because  your  mother  never  told  him  she  had  a  sister,5 
said  Foulerton.  '  I  can't  pretend  to  say  why,  but 
possibly  your  mother  did  not  wish  to  speak  of  her 
sister  because  she  married  a  man  she  didn't  like.  It  is 
a  point  which,  no  doubt,  Mrs.  St.  George  can  clear  up, 
but  I 'm  afraid  she  has  not  had  a  happy  or  an  easy 
life,  and  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  torment  her  about 
matters  which  can  only  distress  her  ;  do  you,  Frank  ? ' 

' Of  course  not,  sir! ' 

'  If  I 'm  throwing  dust  in  the  lad's  eyes,'  reflected  the 
Colonel,  but  without  the  comfort  of  conviction,  '  it 's 
for  his  good.' 

'  Still,'  added  the  boy,  '  although  I  don't  want  to 
worry  her,  I  can't  help  wondering  what  she  has  been 
doing  all  these  years.' 

This  time  Foulerton  pleaded  as  an  advocate. 

'  Your  aunt,  a  most  charming  and  amiable  woman, 
has  been  compelled  to  fight  the  world  all  alone.  If 
you  have — eh — certain  claims  on  her,  she  has  the  right 
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to  expect  something  of  you.  It  will  be  your  duty, 
whatever  happens,  to  protect  her  as  best  you  can/ 

'  Of  course,  I  know  that,  sir.  I  '11  stick  up  for  her 
fast  enough !  Only  I 'm  not — am  I  ?— going  to  be 
given  up  to  her  altogether.' 

'  My  dear  fellow !  not  if  I  can  help  it,'  replied  the 
Colonel  warmly,  feeling  himself  on  safer  ground. 
'  Your  aunt 's  not  quite  fitted  to  look  after  a  young 
monkey  like  you  !  She  wants  things  to  go  on  as  they 
are,  except  that  she  insists  on  paying  your  bills/ 

Of  this  last  argument  young  Jervis  fully  felt  the 
weight.    Its  claims  were  unanswerable. 

'  Then  you  're  not  going  to  chuck  me  up,  whatever 
happens,  are  you,  sir?' 

'  Certainly  not ! '  replied  the  Colonel,  with  conviction. 

1  Thanks  awf  ly,  sir ! ' 

1  But  you  '11  be  as  nice  to  her  as  you  can  ? ' 
'  Rather,  sir.' 

But  the  servant  entered  the  room  to  lay  the  cloth, 
the  Colonel  withdrew  to  put  on  his  dinner  jacket,  and 
Frank  to  deal  with  his  tumbled  locks,  whose  revolt 
against  the  brush  recent  excitement  had  encouraged. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  St.  George  was  taking  the  step  on 
which  she  had  decided  during  her  interview  with 
Colonel  Foulerton.  As  soon  as  he  left  her  she  hurried 
to  the  chambers  in  Old  Burlington  Street,  where  Mr. 
Edward  Brooke  received  his  clients.  She  found  him 
in  his  private  room,  a  severely  decorated  apartment 
hung  with  three  fine  landscapes,  furnished  with  red 
morocco  arm-chairs,  and  scented  with  expensive 
cigars. 

Brooke  flung  away  the  end  of  one  when  she  entered 
the  room. 

'  Hullo,  Evelyn,  what's  up?'  he  asked,  rising. 
'  I 'm  in  trouble,'  she  said  pathetically. 
He  wheeled  up  a  chair  for  her. 

'  Well,  old  girl/  he  said, '  you  and  I  have  been  pals 
for  a  good  long  time.  You  may  trust  me  to  help — if  I 
can.    I  hope  it  isn't  about  a  man.' 
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Knowing  her  temperament,  he  suspected  it  was. 

'  You  know  what  my  life  has  been  ? '  she  began. 

'  Perhaps  I  know  a  little  more  of  it  than  you  chose 
to  tell  me/  he  answered. 

'You  never  knew  I  had  a  sister  who  married  a 
Captain  Jervis.' 

'  You  never  told  me  so  ! '  he  said  meaningly. 

'  She  died,'  she  replied,  disregarding  his  tone. 

' Indeed  V 

'  And  left  a  son  whom  I  never  saw  till  I  went  to  his 
school  at  Brighton.  He  is  such  an  adorable  boy  !  I 
have  become  very  fond  of  him.  You  have  children  of 
your  own.  You  can  understand,  perhaps,  what  I  feel 
for  him,  how  I  am  drawn  towards  him.' 

'  It 's  just  the  maternal  instinct,'  said  Mr.  Brooke 
with  a  faint  sneer.  *  It 's  the  boy  Colonel  Foulerton  has 
adopted,  isn't  it?  ' 

'You  have  been  talking  with  Allan  Herriott,'  she 
said. 

'  He  keeps  an  eye  on  you,'  he  replied.  '  He 's  a  bit 
afraid  of  being  chucked  ! ' 

1  He  is  going  to  be  !  I 've  had  enough  of  my 
profession,  and  more  than  enough  of  his  share  in  it. 
I  want  you  to  help  me' — she  hesitated  a  moment  for 
the  phrase  and  alighted  on  the  euphemism,  'to  help 
me  out  of  Bohemia  ! ' 

'  To  go  into  society  as  an  amateur  and  become 
respectable  ! ' 

His  little  joke  pleased  him ;  his  red  lips  grinned 
good-humouredly. 

'To  what  is  it  all  leading? '  she  said  appealingly— 
striking  the  note  in  her  voice  best  suited  to  her  pur- 
pose. '  You  know  what  my  life  has  been  !  I  want  to 
settle  down — to  help  my  nephew  and  be  happy,  if  I 
can  !  I 'm  sick  of  struggling  and  manoeuvring,  of  the 
patronage  of  women  who  haven't  half  my  brains.' 

'  Christian  repentance  on  reasonable  grounds  ! '  Brooke 
said,  with  his  half-amiable  sneer. 

'  Laugh  at  me  as  much  as  you  like,  only  help  me.' 
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'You  must  tell  me  exactly  how  first,  and  what  it 
will  cost.' 

' It  need  cost  nothing  but  a  slight  sacrifice  of  truth.' 

'  Is  that  all ! '  exclaimed  Brooke,  with  an  expression 
of  comic  relief. 

'  I  have  done  more  for  you  than  that ! ' 

'You've  always  been  a  dev'lish  generous  woman! 
But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  ' 

'  I 'm  coming  to  that.  Before  Captain  Jervis  died, 
Colonel  Foulerton  undertook  to  be  guardian  of  his  son 
Frank,  my  nephew/ 

'  Your  nephew  ? '  said  Brooke  again  with  meaning. 

'  My  nephew,'  returned  she  without  flinching. 

'  I  see,'  he  answered.    '  Well  ? ' 

'  There  was  a  risk  (I  think  it 's  over  now)  of  Colonel 
Foulerton  giving  up  his  guardianship  of  Frank  if  I 
asserted  any  claims.' 

'  Why  interfere  then  ? ' 

'  Because  I  love  the  boy  better  than  anything  else 
in  the  world.' 

'  Evelyn  ! '  protested  Mr.  Brooke.    '  O  tnes  amours  ! ' 
'  He 's  the  only  being  I  have  a  right  to  care  for.' 
'  What  about  the  Colonel  ? ' 

'Think  what  a  man  like  that  can  do  for  a  fatherless 
boy.  Colonel  Foulerton  is  a  gallant  soldier  and  an 
honourable  gentleman  ;  still  he  has  his  prejudices — the 
prejudices  of  his  class  against  women  like  myself.  I 
feel  I  can't  give  Frank  up  entirely  even  to  him.' 

'  You  mean  the  Colonel 's  not  quite  caught  yet !' 

'  I  have  been  the  means  of  doing  him  a  good  turn 
through  Lady  Gale  ' 

'  That 's  neat ! '  interposed  Brooke. 

'And  I  think  he's  grateful.  But  there  are  certain 
things  in  my  life  about  which  I  am  sure  he  feels  he 
can't  question  me.  That  worries  him.  Since  Colonel 
Foulerton  is  Frank's  guardian  and  I  Frank's  aunt,  he 
considers — quite  justly — that  he  has  every  right  to 
know  all  about  me.  I  have  referred  him  to  you  as  my 
oldest  and  truest  friend.' 
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1  For  a  certificate  of  character,  Evelyn  ? ' 

'You  must  make  him  believe  that  I  am  a  woman 
who  has  been  unlucky,  a  woman  who  fought  the  world 
honestly  in  spite  of  the  temptations  which  surrounded 
her.    He  is  generous  and  anxious  to  think  well  of  me.' 

Brooke  laughed.  'My  dear,'  he  said,  'you  have 
the  shrewdest  dramatic  feeling — if  you  only  knew  it, 
I  think  I  understand  your  little  game.  The  character 
you  give  yourself  is  nearly  true !  I  '11  do  what  I  can. 
There 's  nothing  you  don't  deserve.  I  '11  speak  to  the 
Colonel  as  your  financial  adviser.  I  '11  tell  him  you  're 
in  a  fairly  comfortable  position.  The  best  evidence  of 
integrity,  even  in  a  woman,  is  a  balance  at  the  bankers  ! 
My  word !  but  we  are  opening  a  most  interesting 
campaign  !  You  have  as  much  right  as  any  woman  I 
ever  knew  to  settle  down  comfortably,  nicely  hedged 
in  by  the  respectabilities  !  This  isn't  one  of  my  little 
jokes.    I  mean  it ! ' 

'  If  you  help  me  in  this,  the  balance  of  gratitude  will 
be  all  on  my  side,  and  I  won't  forget  it,'  said  she. 

He  interpreted  the  meaning  of  her  glance. 

'That's  a  bargain,'  said  Brooke.  'But  do  you 
really  mean  to  sack  Allan  Herriott,  settle  down,  and 
run  Frank — the  Colonel  sharing  joint  control?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  But  suppose  it  doesn't  come  off? 1 
'Then  I  shall  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  having 
tried.' 

The  two  strange  confederates  discussed  the  matter 
for  some  time  :  Mrs.  St.  George's  financial  prospects 
were  explained  to  her.  She  discovered,  without 
flinching  at  the  prospect,  that  it  would  cost  her  ^"400 
to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Allan  Herriott.  Whilst  the  necessary 
arrangements  were  carried  out  which  aimed  at  re- 
moving her  from  the  publicity  of  Bond  Street  and  the 
mystical  triumphs  of  Artemis,  to  private  life  and 
respectability  as  Mrs.  St.  George,  it  was  decided  that 
she  should  disappear  from  London  for  a  few  weeks, 
leaving  an  address  only  in  Brooke's  hands.    The  share 
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he  was  to  have  in  the  enterprise  pleased  him.  He  was 
flattered  to  think  that  her  chances  of  victory  vanished 
but  for  his  help. 

They  met  again  that  evening  at  eight  o'clock — 
Evelyn  St.  George  fn  white  and  pearls — and  dined 
together  in  a  private  room  at  a  dubious  Club  which  a 
group  of  wealthy  gentlemen  had  started  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  honour  to  ladies  willing  to  accept  such 
hospitality  outside  their  own  homes. 

'  This,'  said  Evelyn  St.  George,  when  they  separated, 
'is  my  last  trip  into  Bohemia.' 

'  We  '11  see,'  said  Mr.  Brooke, 1  but  you  may  bet  your 
pearls  against  a  tea-spoon  full  of  Parisian  diamonds 
that  I  pull  you  through.  You  will  end  in  teaching  in 
a  Sunday-school  yet ! ' 


CHAPTER  XVII 


On  the  evening  on  which  Foulerton  received  the  offer 
of  the  appointment  he  went  to  an  '  At  Home '  at  999 
Harley  Street,  where  Sir  Harry  Browne  lived  in  a  big, 
sombre  house,  distinguished  only  from  its  neighbours 
by  the  absence  of  a  brass  plate.  A  sense  of  suspense 
still  haunted  the  solemn  walls,  ghosts  of  the  terrors 
created  by  the  fears  of  patients  long  since  dead, 
phantoms  which  even  the  scent  of  Sir  Harry's  cigars 
could  not  scatter. 

The  place  was  full  of  the  traveller's  trophies,  collec- 
tions of  beetles  which  entomological  amateurs  described 
as  '  priceless,'  hideous  barbaric  weapons  which  would 
have  added  a  terror  to  death  in  the  neolithic  age,  rare 
and  beautiful  screens  from  Japan,  fantastic  and 
grotesque  wonders  from  China,  and  in  uncouth  contrast 
the  complacently  comfortable  and  portentously  re- 
spectable furniture  which  mid-Victorian  taste  produced 
for  the  derision  of  our  day  and  possibly  for  the 
cupidity  of  generations  of  collectors  yet  unborn. 

'  It  isn't  beautiful,  I  know,'  Sir  Harry  used  to  say, 
'  but  it  helps  to  make  me  fancy  I 'm  still  in  the 
"sixties,"'  consequently,  as  he  believed,  his  rooms 
alone  in  London  defied  the  caprices  of  a  changing 
taste  by  clinging  to  forms  of  tyranny  long  outgrown. 

When  Foulerton  entered  the  house,  Sir  Harry  and 
Lady  Browne  were  receiving  their  guests  at  the  top  of 
the  staircase,  at  the  entrance  of  the  big  drawing-room. 
Sir  Harry's  reputation  was  great  enough  to  attract 
serious  fragments  from  the  world  of  science  and 
letters,  As  he  heard  the  names  announced  Foulerton 
thought  that  he  had  never  been  before  in  the  midst  of 
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so  much  collective  and  living  learning.  The  feeling 
was  pleasant.  He  had  read  of  these  people  in  the 
papers.  Now  he  heard  a  footman  shout  their  names 
he  felt  in  the  centre  of  thought. 

Sir  Harry  saw  the  Colonel,  left  his  wife  to  welcome 
the  guests,  and  hurried  his  friend  across  the  drawing- 
room. 

'I  want  to  introduce  you  to  a  lady,' he  said,  'who 
wants  to  be  useful.' 

Foulerton's  serenity  was  undisturbed  until  his  host 
stopped  before  a  handsome  woman  of  forty  who  was 
talking  to  a  little,  eager-looking,  bald  man  who  listened 
with  that  air  of  respectful  interest  which  persons  of 
importance  (or  their  wives)  never  fail  to  arouse. 

'  Lady  Gale/  said  Sir  Harry,  1  let  me  introduce 
Colonel  Foulerton,  who  is  dying  to  know  you.' 

Then  he  returned  to  his  duties,  leaving  them  to  make 
the  best  of  each  other. 

Foulerton  remembered  that  the  letter  which  he  had 
received  four  hours  earlier  had  been  signed  '  Patrick 
Gale'! 

'  I  'm  delighted  to  meet  you,  Colonel  Foulerton,' said 
Lady  Gale  graciously.  She  looked  at  him  curiously, 
struck — as  she  desired  to  be — by  his  air  of  extreme 
distinction  among  ladies  and  gentlemen  drawn  from 
many 'learned  bodies.'  Artemis  hadn't  exaggerated. 
No  wonder  she  was  in  love  with  him  !  '  The  sort  of 
man  who  makes  a  woman  feel  comfortable,'  she 
thought.    '  I 'm  glad  I  spoke  to  Patrick  ! 1 

'Though  I  never  met  you  before,  Colonel  Foulerton,' 
she  said,  '  I  have  heard  all  about  you.  A  great  friend 
of  yours  and  of  mine  has  often  talked  to  me  of  you. 
I  hope  you  will  accept  the  secretaryship  which  my 
husband  has  just  told  me  you  have  been  offered.' 

'  I  must  be  discreet,'  thought  the  Colonel. 

1 1  am  delighted  to  have  such  a  chance/  he  replied, 
'  and  I  'm  proud  to  have  been  selected.' 

'You  were  much  the  best  man,'  said  Lady  Gale. 
'  There  was  some  idea  of  offering  it  to  old  Colonel 
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Broughton,  but  although  he's  a  dear,  he  hasn't  been  on 
active  service  since  '76,  and  we  don't  like  his  wife.' 

'At  least  I'm  without  that  disqualification,' replied. 
Foulerton,  smiling  gravely,  '  but  I  wonder  whether  my 
name  would  have  been  mentioned  if  some  kind  whispers 
had  not  stirred  about  it' 

But  Lady  Gale's  aim  was  not  to  advertise  the  in- 
fluence which  every  one  knew  she  possessed,  as  she 
complained  the  vulgar,  pushing  wives  of  other  highly 
placed  men  sometimes  did  without  her  excuses. 

'  My  dear  Colonel,  you  can't  be  unkind  enough  to 
have  supposed  that  your  services  were  always  to  be 
overlooked.  It  was  lucky  for  the  new  Commission 
you  were  on  the  spot.  If  you  had  been  on  the  Niger, 
Africa  couldn't  have  spared  you  to  us,  but  as  it  is,  the 
country  is  fortunate  enough  to  count  on  your  services.' 

She  said  'country'  with  the  air  of  one  helping  to 
guide  its  fortunes. 

'It's  very  generous  of  you  to  think  so,'  returned 
Foulerton  warmly,  now  almost  ready  to  believe  that 
he  might  have  been  selected  even  if  Lady  Gale  had 
not  taken  him  up. 

They  ceased  speaking  for  a  moment  and  looked  at 
the  people.  Among  the  invading  stream  of  guests 
Foulerton  saw  Mrs.  Finch-Murray,  Hermia  Lyndon, 
and  Mr.  Dick  Clinton.  Mr.  Clinton  glanced  across 
the  shoulders  of  the  crowd  and  said  to  Mrs.  Murray: 
'The  Colonel's  in  luck!  He  has  tacked  on  to  Lady 
Gale,  who  commands  the  office  when  the  Colonial 
Secretary's  away.  He's  picking  up  our  ways  nicely. 
Told  you  he  would/ 

Lady  Gale  turned  to  the  Colonel  and  said  : 

'  How  is  "  your  boy,"  Colonel  Foulerton  ?  I 've 
heard  so  much  of  him  and  of  you  !  Artemis — Evelyn 
St.  George — has  told  me  everything.  What  gifts  she 
has ! ' 

'  I 've  no  taste  for  magic,'  said  he. 
'I  know,'  replied  Lady  Gale  indulgently,  'some 
quite  nice  men  are  born  so.    Evelyn  forgives  you  that. 
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All  she  fears  is  that  your  prejudices  may  stand  between 
her  and  her  nephew,  for  I  must  tell  you,  Colonel 
Foulerton,  she  believes  so  strongly  in  you  that  she 
would  give  up  the  boy  entirely  rather  than  let  him 
lose  your  guidance.' 

Foulerton  glanced  at  Lady  Gale  doubtfully.  Evi- 
dently Mrs.  St.  George  had  few  secrets  from  her.  He 
did  not  guess  that  she  considered  she  had  a  duty  to 
perform. 

'  It  is  not  easy/  she  continued/  for  a  man  to  under- 
stand a  nature  so  complex  and  beautiful  as  that  of 
Artemis.  Your  very  training  in  camps  and  schools 
makes  you  untrusting.  But  I  know  the  history  of  her 
life.  It's  wonderful  how  she  came  through  such  trials 
and  temptations  with  the  spiritual  side  of  her  nature 
unimpaired.' 

1  Mrs.  St.  George  is  a  charming  woman,'  Foulerton 
assented.  '  Still,  I 'm  sorry  she  practises  a  business 
which — well — most  of  us  can't  treat  seriously.' 

'  Evelyn  St.  George  feels  that  deeply,'  replied  Lady 
Gale  reproachfully,  '  but  whilst  you — against  your 
better  convictions,  I 'm  sure — misjudge  her,  she  reads 
you  like  a  book.' 

'  You  see/  demurred  the  Colonel, '  both  Frank  and  I 
were  a  little  surprised  to  discover  that  he  had  an  aunt.' 

'Doubtlessly/  returned  Lady  Gale,  to  whom  that 
side  of  the  question  was  least  interesting.  '  I  don't 
deny  you  superficial  grounds  for  being  suspicious,  but 
she  had  an  excellent  reason  for  keeping  herself  in  the 
background.  You  know  she  had.  'Twas  for  the 
boy's  sake.  "  I  was  afraid,"  she  said,  "  of  frightening 
him  away."  She  meant  you,  Colonel  Foulerton ! 
Her  gratitude  and  regard  for  you  are  boundless !  It 
is  not  for  me  to  analyse  the  nature  of  the  feeling  you 
have  aroused  in  her,  nor  fair  to  her,  but  any  man  in 
England  might  be  proud  to  have  won  the  esteem  of 
that  enchanting  woman  as  you  have  done !  What  she 
has  told  me  of  you  made  me  very  eager  to  meet  you. 
That  is  why  I  am  here  to-night.    I  heard  you  were 
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coming.  I  am  sure,  Colonel  Foulerton,  whatever  you 
think  of  her  mystical  gifts,  that  you  will  be  tender  and 
gentle  with  her.' 

Lady  Gale  cultivated  romantic  forms  of  sentiment 
with  much  the  same  ardent  curiosity  that  Sir  Harry 
Browne  displayed  in  the  chase  of  rare  beetles.  She 
believed  that  the  fortune-teller  had  fallen  deeply  in 
love  with  Foulerton,  and  desired  to  encourage  a  happy 
ending  to  the  romance  the  course  of  which  she  was 
trying  to  guide. 

But  Foulerton  was  too  wise  to  think  of  seriously 
defending  himself. 

' I  was  brought  up  in  a  parsonage,  Lady  Gale/ 
he  said  ;  1  I 've  been  in  the  jungle  fifteen  years,  and 
I 'm  afraid  I  'm  not  in  touch  with  some  of  your  modern 
movements.' 

1  Artemis  doesn't  say  so,'  said  Lady  Gale.  '  Your 
opinion  of  her  profession  is  actually  driving  her  from 
it !  Think,  Colonel  Foulerton,  how  great  must  be 
your  influence  over  her,  since  it  has  made  her  doubt 
the  honesty  of  her  art ! ' 

1  Upon  my  honour,  Lady  Gale,  I 'm  delighted  to  hear 
it,'  Foulerton  answered  bluntly  ;  ' 1  wish  she  were  well 
out  of  it  \ ' 

'  You  say  that  now,'  said  Lady  Gale,  greatly  enjoying 
the  conversation,  'but  don't  forget  what  will  be  due  to 
her  if  she  should  abandon  it  for  your  sake.' 

'  I  can't  help  thinking  it  would  bring  its  own  reward/ 
said  Foulerton.  '  Personally,  I  should  feel  relieved  to 
know  she  needn't  submit  to  the  impertinences  of 
people  with  two  guineas  to  waste  on  "  the  mysteries," 
as  my  young  friend,  Mr.  Dick  Clinton,  calls  them.' 

The  appearance  of  that  young  man  as  he  made  his 
way  through  the  crowd  in  the  wake  of  Mrs.  Finch- 
Murray  suggested  this  reference. 

'  No  girl  was  ever  quite  so  young  as  that  woman 
tries  to  look/  observed  Lady  Gale,  eyeing  Hermia's 
mother  critically. 

'She's   very  good-natured/  said   Foulerton,  who 
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always  stood  up  for  his  friends,  '  and  Miss  Lyndon  is 
the  nicest  girl  I  know.' 

'Yes,  but  aren't  you  sorry  for  her?5  asked  Lady 
Gale. 

But  at  this  point  a  distinguished  lady-violinist, 
followed  by  her  accompanist,  approached  the  piano, 
and  the  audience  was  afforded  that  relief  from  con- 
versation which  makes  music  so  popular  in  this 
country,  especially  at  receptions. 

During  the  long  and  intricate  performance  Foulerton 
followed  his  thoughts,  and  arrived  at  a  decision. 

Since  every  one  must  soon  know  that  Madame 
Artemis  was  Frank's  aunt,  the  Finch-Murrays,  who 
had  introduced  him,  had  a  clear  right  to  be  told  first. 
He  determined  to  take  Hermia  Lyndon  into  his  con- 
fidence, and  empower  her  to  tell  her  mother. 

When  the  piece  ended  in  a  wild  flight  of  sound,  he 
found  his  opportunity.  Sir  Harry  Browne,  who  mis- 
took Lady  Gale  for  a  lover  of  serious  music  like  him- 
self, came  up  for  the  pleasure  of  exchanging  criticisms. 
Instead  of  talking  music,  however,  they  turned  to  the 
affairs  of  their  friends  as  a  more  congenial  subject. 

An  impulsive  sentimentalist  of  the  type  of  Lady 
Gale  cannot  be  trusted  with  an  emotional  secret ;  it 
runs  away  with  her.  In  consequence  of  this  weakness, 
Sir  Harry  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  St.  George's 
ardour  to  advance  Colonel  Foulerton's  fortunes.  More- 
over, the  naturalist's  own  taste  for  gossip  encouraged 
Lady  Gale  to  talk  indiscreetly.  Given  the  clue,  he 
briskly  picked  it  up.  £  Of  course,'  he  said,  '  Foulerton 
is  the  sort  of  fellow  women  like  that  fall  in  love  with.' 

1  He  makes  me  think  of  Launcelot,'  observed  Lady 
Gale. 

'The  difference  is,'  Sir  Harry  replied,  'Colonel 
Foulerton  won't  have  the  slightest  idea  how  to  deal 
with  a  white  elephant  of  that  kind.' 

This  contemptuous  handling  of  her  ladyship's  little 
drama  annoyed  her  so  much  that  she  let  out  the  rest 
of  the  secret. 
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1  If  you  knew  what  brought  them  together/  she  said, 
'you  wouldn't  speak  of  her  so  lightly.' 

'  What  did  bring  them  together  then  ? '  asked  Sir 
Harry. 

'  Artemis,  or  rather  Evelyn  St.  George,  is  Frank 
Jervis's  aunt.' 

1  Good  Lord ! '  cried  Sir  Harry ;  '  you  have  bowled 
me  out.  Poor  Foulerton 's  picked  up  two  white  ele- 
phants instead  of  one.    And  he  has  no  stable  room  !' 

Although  Lady  Gale  enjoyed  the  surprise  which  she 
had  caused,  lest  she  should  be  forced  to  pay  the  price 
of  it  she  bound  Sir  Harry  to  secrecy. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Foulerton,  who  had  found  a  seat 
next  to  Hermia  Lyndon  as  remote  from  the  grand 
piano  as  possible,  had  imparted  his  news. 

'  Every  one  must  hear  of  it  soon,'  he  said.  ' I  thought 
you  ought  to  hear  of  it  first.' 

In  the  confusion  of  surprise,  doubt,  and  disappoint- 
ment, Hermia  scarcely  kept  her  presence  of  mind. 
Why  should  she  hear  it  first  ? 

'Why?'  she  exclaimed.  'I  scarcely  know  the 
woman.  I 'm  not  a  patient,  client,  or  whatever  they 
call  it.' 

'  I  meant  because  I  met  her  through  your  mother,' 
replied  Foulerton,  slightly  wounded  by  her  petulance. 

'  All  I  can  say  is  "  how  very  extraordinary ! " '  she 
answered. 

The  smothered  resentment,  where  he  had  expected 
sympathy,  disappointed  him.  His  face  showed  what 
he  felt.  She  read  it,  and  added  :  '  I  mean  it 's  extra- 
ordinary, because  the  relationship  has  been  kept  dark 
all  these  years.' 

'She  never  claimed  it,'  he  answered, '  when  Frank's 
father  was  alive,  for  the  sake  of  the  boy.  If  she  had 
been  heartless  and  indifferent,  she  might  have  ignored 
it  to  the  end  and  left  the  entire  burden  to  me.  Instead 
of  that,  the  moment  she  found  she  could  help  she 
insisted  on  relieving  me — and  I  could  ill  afford  it — of 
all  expense.    Remember  she  never  saw  the  boy.' 
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1  And  what  does  Frank  think  ? '  asked  Hermia,  still 
hating  the  intrusion  of  an  adventuress  within  the  circle 
to  which,  in  spite  of  herself,  all  her  interests  seemed 
moving. 

'  He  had  a  little  difficulty  in  understanding  why  he 
had  never  seen  his  aunt  before.' 

'  I  'm  not  surprised,'  replied  Miss  Lyndon.  '  How- 
ever, I  hope  you  will  continue  to  act  as  his  guardian. 
Mrs.  St.  George  may  be  a  clever  woman,  but  is  she 
fitted  to  look  after  a  promising,  manly  lad  like  Frank 
Jervis  ? ' 

*  The  only  share  in  him  that  she  claims/  returned 
Foulerton,  wondering  at  her  bitterness,  'is  the  right  of 
paying  his  expense.    The  rest  she  leaves  to  me.' 

'I  ought,'  Hermia  reflected, 'to  be  ashamed  of  my 
ill-temper.'  But  she  was  not  ashamed.  Somewhere 
behind  the  confusion  in  her  mind  she  felt  that  her 
suspicions  were  justified.  Colonel  Foulerton  had  in- 
terested her  deeply,  but  here  was  a  woman  whose 
powers  of  influencing  men  had  before  now  provoked 
scandalous  gossip,  brought  into  familiar  relationship 
with  a  trusting  soldier  whose  generosity  even  she 
might  herself  have  touched  had  pride  permitted  her — 
as  pride  permitted  most  women — to  fling  herself  at 
his  head. 

'  I  hope,'  she  said,  'it  may  turn  out  for  the  best — for 
the  good  of  Frank  and  the  relief  of  your  responsi- 
bilities, I  mean.' 

*  Thank  you,'  Foulerton  answered.  '  If  you  would 
be  good  enough  to  tell  your  mother  how  matters  stand 
I  should  be  grateful.  I  feel  a  certain  diffidence  in 
talking  about  it' 

'  I  will  tell  her  to-morrow,'  said  Hermia.  '  As  a 
disciple  of  Artemis  she  will  be  deeply  interested.' 

Her  tone  of  irony  provoked  his  next  admission. 

'  I  can't  expect  you  to  think  of  Mrs.  St.  George  so 
well  as  I  do,'  he  said.  '  Pride  very  nearly  prevented 
me  from  telling  you  what  I  owe  her.  I 've  just  been 
offered  the  Secretaryship  to  the  Tropical  Colonies 
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Defence  Commission.  This  is  entirely  due  to  her  in- 
fluence.   Lady  Gale  confessed  as  much  just  now.' 

Hermia  coloured,  but  not  with  pleasure. 

1 1  congratulate  you  sincerely,  Colonel  Foulerton,' 
she  answered  in  a  voice  which  contradicted  her  words. 

'  Thank  you,  Miss  Lyndon.  Now  I  think  I  '11  go 
before  they  begin  to  sing  again.  To-day  has  been  a 
little  full  of  surprises,  and  I 'd  like  to  think  them  over.' 

They  shook  hands  and  separated.  As  he  made  his 
way  out,  Foulerton  wondered  what  he  had  done  to 
offend.  That  she  might  be  jealous  was  an  idea  that 
never  occurred  to  him. 

Women,  he  reflected,  were  hard  on  one  another,  but 
how  such  a  nice,  intelligent,  generous  girl  as  Hermia 
Lyndon  could  take  so  unjust  a  view  of  Evelyn  St. 
George  was  not  clear.  He  had  no  pretension  to 
understand  women,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  Mrs. 
St.  George  was  less  incomprehensible  than  Miss  Lyn- 
don. With  that  reflection  he  found  his  hat,  lit  a  cigar, 
and  stepped  into  the  street.  The  night  was  dry  and 
fresh.  Life  seemed  stirring  about  him,  and  he  floating 
on  currents  controlled  by  other  and  more  subtle  hands. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


Edward  Brooke  wrote  to  Foulerton,  politely  re- 
questing him  to  call  at  his  office,  and  received  him 
with  limitless  plausibility  and  his  best  air  of  candour. 

It  was  the  wish  of  Mrs.  St.  George,  with  whom  he 
had  been  acquainted  for  some  time,  that  he  should 
meet  Colonel  Foulerton  to  arrange  certain  business 
matters  with  regard  to  her  nephew,  Frank  Jervis. 
She  had;  he  said,  placed  in  his  hands  a  fund  on  which 
she  desired  that  the  guardian  or  guardians  could  draw 
for  the  boy's  maintenance.  Whilst  Mrs.  St.  George 
was  profoundly  grateful  to  the  Colonel,  she  could  not 
permit  him  to  be  out  of  pocket  for  her  sister's  child. 
That  was,  in  fact,  the  only  claim  she  advanced. 
Would  the  Colonel  consent  to  meet  her  wishes  in 
this?  Foulerton  consented,  but  desired  to  know  what 
might  be  the  relations  of  Mr.  Brooke  to  Mrs.  St. 
George's  estate.  The  explanation  was  simple.  Mr. 
Brooke  had  been  a  friend  of  the  late  Algernon  St. 
George,  a  theatrical  manager,  formerly  well  known  in 
the  United  States. 

'  We  were,'  said  Mr.  Brooke  blandly,  'connected  in 
business.  I  had  a  share  in  several  of  his  enterprises. 
Some  eight  years  ago,  soon  after  they  were  married,  I 
was  introduced  to  his  wife.  St.  George  was  a  man  of 
a  peculiar  temper,  and  the  marriage  was  not  a  success. 
They  separated.  Mrs.  St.  George  was  practically  left 
to  earn  her  own  living  as  best  she  could.' 

'What  did  she  do?'  asked  Foulerton. 

'At  one  time  she  acted  as  an  "interviewer"  for  a 
newspaper/  said   Brooke,  'but  finally  she  took  up 
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fortune-telling,  for  which  she  had  unique  gifts.  I  can 
perfectly  understand  your  feeling  in  the  matter,  Colonel 
Foulerton,  but  I  must  say  I  think  every  allowance 
should  be  made  for  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  who 
is  compelled  to  fight  her  way  in  the  world.  Suppose 
she  had  taken  up  typewriting  or  photography  ?  there 
would  have  been  no  murmur  against  her  then  !  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  Mrs.  St.  George's  private  and 
public  life  for  some  time,  and,  as  a  man  of  the  world 
not  unacquainted  with  its  seamy  side,  I  can  assure  you 
that  no  one  ever  went  through  the  ordeal  by  which 
poverty  and  misfortune  test  the  character  of  charming 
and  attractive  women,  more  bravely  and  honourably 
than  Evelyn  St.  George  !  Of  the  little  property  which 
her  late  husband  settled  on  her  I  am  trustee.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  it  has  much  increased  in  value.  The 
moment  she  found  herself  in  a  position  of  comparative 
comfort,  her  first  thought  was  of  her  nephew.  For  his 
sake  she  is  giving  up  her  profession.  'Artemis,'  she 
said  to  me,  '  is  no  aunt  for  the  son  of  a  gallant  British 
officer ! ' 

The  unconscious  irony  which  twinkled  in  Mr.  Brooke's 
big  black  eyes  was  unseen  by  Foulerton.  1  I'm  relieved,5 
he  said, '  that  she  is  giving  that  up.  May  I  ask  whether 
you  met  Mrs.  Jervis  ? ' 

'  No,'  said  Brooke.  c  Never.  When  she  died  at  New 
York  I  was  engaged  in  business  in  Chicago.  I  heard 
of  it  at  the  time  from  St.  George.  I  understood  that 
Mrs.  Jervis  was  unhappy  with  her  husband  ;  that  she 
left  him  and  made  her  way  to  New  York,  where  she 
died  of  pneumonia.  The  difficulty  has  been,  I  believe, 
that  you  had  never  heard  that  the  late  Mrs.  Jervis  had 
a  sister.  For  some  reason  or  other,  I  suppose,  Mrs. 
Jervis  preferred  not  to  mention  the  fact  to  Captain 
Jervis.  The  steps  which  Mrs.  St.  George  recently  took 
to  see  her  nephew  at  Brighton  without  disclosing  her 
identity  were  ill-advised,  but  not,  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  take  it,  unnatural.  Mrs.  St.  George  considers 
herself  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  you,  Colonel 
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Foulerton  ;  that  is  why  your  suspicions  have  caused 
her  so  much  distress.' 

'  My  dear  sir,'  said  Foulerton, '  I  am  not  suspicious. 
I  'm  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  pry  into  a  woman's 
character  for  the  purpose  of  picking  holes  in  it.  Of 
course  I  disliked  this  fortune-telling  business,  and  I 'm 
delighted  we  are  at  an  end  of  it.  Meanwhile  I 'm 
grateful  to  you  for  what  you 've  told  me.  There  is 
only  one  question  more:  Who  is  this  man,  Allan 
Herriott?' 

'  Herriott  ?  Oh,  Herriott  is  a  shrewd  fellow  whom  I 
introduced  to  Mrs.  St.  George  to  help  her  run  the 
business.' 

*  But  they  say  '  began  Foulerton. 

'  My  dear  sir,  I  know  what  they  say,'  interrupted 
Brooke.  'It's  a  mere  piece  of  vulgar  scandal  to  which 
all  pretty  and  unprotected  women  are  exposed. 
Herriott 's  a  partner  in  that  bric-d-brac  business,  a  man 
with  a  wife  and  family.' 

'  What  lies  men  tell  about  women  ! '  said  the  Colonel 
indignantly. 

*  Atrocious  ! '  assented  Mr.  Brooke,  with  sympathy. 
'What  is  going  to  happen  now?'  Foulerton  asked. 

c  Well,  Mrs.  St.  George  knows  her  retirement  will 
cause  a  good  deal  of  talk,  and  I  think  you  '11  agree 
with  me  that  she 's  best  out  of  the  way  for  a  bit.  She 
has  gone  abroad  and  left  me  to  settle  her  affairs.' 

'  Capital ! '  exclaimed  Foulerton.  '  I  hope  she 
doesn't  wish  to  keep  this  business  a  secret.' 

'  On  the  contrary,  she  leaves  herself  entirely  in  your 
hands.  She  knows  the  world  and  expects  people  to 
be  down  on  her.' 

'  No  one  shall  speak  ill  of  her  if  I  can  prevent  it.' 

'  She 'd  like  to  hear  you  say  that,'  said  Mr.  Brooke 
approvingly. 

'  Confiding  chap,  the  Colonel ! '  he  reflected,  for  the 
credulity  of  his  clients  was  in  a  different  direction. 

But  his  clerk  knocked.  Business  was  at  the  door. 
So  their  interview  ended.    The  idea  Foulerton  desired 
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to  hold  of  Evelyn  St.  George  which  Lady  Gale  had 
strengthened,  now  received  adroit  encouragement  to 
live  and  grow  at  the  cunning  hands  of  Mr.  Brooke. 
The  Colonel's  generosity  needed  no  spurring.  Where 
his  confidence  led  him  he  readily  followed  and  became 
an  almost  unreasoning  champion.  Mr.  Brooke  had 
given  his  faith  the  support  it  needed.  If  a  shrewTd 
fellow  of  that  sort  could  believe  in  Mrs.  St,  George, 
how  much  more  readily  ought  he  to  trust  her !  He 
felt  quite  able  now  to  face  Frank  Jervis.  Here  was  a 
charming,  brave,  honest  woman,  anxious  to  do  her 
best  for  her  nephew,  and  to  show  her  gratitude  to  him. 
'  I  must  be  a  confoundedly  suspicious  fellow,'  reflected 
the  repentant  Colonel  as  he  walked  home  to  lunch. 
■  Upon  my  word,  I  must ! '  This  view  he  impressed 
emphatically  on  young  Jervis.  '  My  dear  fellow,'  he 
said,  '  you  don't  realise  how  grateful  both  of  us  ought 
to  be  to  your  Aunt  Evelyn !' 

Gratitude  is  an  emotion  which  flourishes  more  easily 
on  the  tongue  than  in  the  heart.  His  new  aunt  seemed 
shadowy  and  remote — an  eccentric  figure  outside  the 
world  in  which  schoolboys  acquire  views  of  life. 

'  What  on  earth  are  you  looking  upset  about, 
Frank  ?  '  asked  the  Colonel,  breaking  a  pensive  silence. 

'Upset,  sir?  I  didn't  mean  to  be.  Of  course  I 
ought  to  feel  jolly  glad  :  so  I  am — in  a  way,  only  I 
can't  help  wishing  she  hadn't  gone  in  for  fortune- 
telling  ;  it  sounds  so  beastly  ! ' 

'  Don't  say  "  beastly,"  Frank,'  replied  the  Colonel, 
remembering  his  duties  ;  'it's  a  horrid  word,  although 
I 'm  afraid  I  use  it  myself.' 

'But  need  I  tell  the  other  fellows?'  inquired  Frank, 
ignoring  the  reproof. 

Foulerton  reflected  a  moment  and  made  a  con- 
cession. 

'No,'  he  said,  'I  don't  think  you  need.  It's  no 
concern  of  theirs.  I  '11  tell  the  Paxton  Hills.  But  our 
friends  here,  the  Finch-Murrays  and  the  rest  of  them, 
they  ought  to  know.' 
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'  She  hasn't  told  their  fortunes,  has  she? '  the  boy- 
asked,  not  without  misgivings. 

'  I 'm  afraid  she  has,'  replied  the  Colonel.  '  She  is 
so  extraordinary  clever,  you  know!' 

Though  each  tried,  neither  found  much  comfort  in 
the  peculiar  reputation  her  gifts  had  won  her.  If 
Frank  had  been  able  to  rank  fortune-telling  as  a 
serious  sport,  he  would  have  accepted  his  aunt  without 
the  accompanying  suspicion  that  the  family  honour 
suffered.  A  connection  with  professional  cricket,  or 
even  professional  football,  would  have  seemed  much 
less  derogatory  to  his  dignity.  His  simple  view  was 
that  'ladies  didn't  go  in  for  telling  fortunes  for  fees' ; 
now  his  new  aunt  (who  must  be  a  lady  because  she 
was  his  aunt !)  did  ;  socially,  therefore,  the  lad  felt  less 
secure.  The  son  of  a  soldier  who  died  of  wounds 
received  in  action,  the  ward  of  'one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Lieutenant-Colonels  in  the  British  Army' 
— he  recalled  the  schoolmaster's  words  with  pride ! — 
Frank  had  regarded  himself  and  been  regarded  as  a 
person  of  importance  even  by  fellows  whose  fathers 
had  'lots  of  tin.'  How  far  would  this  proud  position 
be  jeopardised  by  the  possession  of  so  singular  a 
relative?  But  even  if  the  other  fellows  had  never 
heard  of  her,  the  question  was  one  which,  he  felt,  must 
constantly  present  itself  to  his  mind.  A  boy's  pride 
is  a  quaint  emotion  even  when  it  is  only  unhatched 
snobbishness.  The  little  shock  to  his  pride  had  some- 
how diminished  the  pleasure  that  the  possession  of  his 
father's  sword  had  brought  him.  He  felt  he  '  couldn't 
very  well  swagger  to  the  chaps  at  school '  about  that 
glorious  weapon,  unless  he  showed  them  the  side  of  the 
family  picture  represented  by  the  fortune-telling  aunt. 
The  matter  was  one  on  which  he  dared  not  consult  the 
Colonel,  because  he  felt  indistinctly  that  the  form  of 
'  swagger'  in  which  he  had  secretly  proposed  to  indulge 
himself  was  a  discreditable  addition  to  the  moral 
equipment  of  a  gentleman.  There  was  one  supreme 
comfort,  however.    The  appearance  of  the  aunt  had 
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not  altered  the  Colonel's  opinion  of  him.  Moreover, 
she  was  evidently  very  different  to  the  fortune-tellers 
whom  he  knew  the  mothers  and  sisters  of  several  of 
the  other  fellows  sometimes  consulted  '  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing/  and  must,  of  course,  not  be  ranked  with  the 
person  who  had  been  hired  to  tell  fortunes  at  Mrs. 
Paxton  Hill's  Christmas  party  for  the  amusement  of 
the  guests, — a  woman  who  sat  in  the  darkened  study 
with  a  pack  of  cards,  smelt  of  onions,  and  dropped  her 
h's  !  Still,  in  spite  of  his  aunt's  excellence  in  her  pro- 
fession, it  was  a  great  relief  to  Frank  that  she  no 
longer  proposed  to  practise  it,  and  he  Ijjoped,  if  she 
would  not  talk  of  it,  that  in  time  it  might  be  forgotten. 

Whilst  the  boy  during  lunch  was  revolving  such 
things  as  these  in  his  mind,  Foulerton  sat  silently 
wondering  what  he  was  thinking  of,  half  realising,  at 
times,  the  course  the  lad's  reflections  were  taking. 

Suddenly  the  boy  looked  up  and  said  :  '  You  know, 
sir,  I'm  to  go  to  say  good-bye  to  the  Finch- Murray s 
to-day.    Miss  Lyndon  expects  me.' 

'  Of  course  you  must  go,'  replied  Foulerton. 

'What  am  I  to  tell  them?' 

'Everything,  my  dear  fellow.  There's  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of.  Your  Aunt  Evelyn  is  a  woman  any 
one  might  be  proud  of  after  the  first  surprise.  Seme 
quite  scientific  people,  interested  in  what's  called 
psychic  research,  fancy  there's  a  good  deal  in  her 
peculiar  gifts.  Certainly  it  isn't  for  ignorant  fellows 
like  you  and  me  to  judge  off-hand  and  chuck  'em  over- 
board !  None  of  us  must  be  narrow-minded — especially 
schoolboys.' 

Foulerton,  the  victim  of  persuasive  processes  in 
which  logic  plays  no  part,  was  arguing  quite  as  much 
to  strengthen  his  own  faith  in  Mrs.  St.  George  as  to 
encourage  his  ward's. 

After  lunch  Frank  started  to  make  his  farewell  call. 
He  was  old  enough  to  be  touched  on  the  romantic  side 
by  Hermia  Lyndon,  whom  he  admired  more  than  any 
other  young  woman  he  had  ever  met.     His  young 
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emotions  fluttered  in  the  fringe  of  the  glamour.  There 
was,  he  told  himself,  '  no  rot  about  her ! ' — a  phrase  he 
would  have  found  difficulty  in  explaining  except  by 
comparison.  For  instance,  Mrs.  Murray  'talked  rot' ; 
Miss  Lyndon  didn't.  The  contrast  made  the  feeling 
clear  to  him.  Added  to  this  he  had  discovered  that  a 
delicate  form  of  pleasure  might  be  derived  from 
silently  watching  her,  or  listening  whilst  she  spoke. 
He  vaguely  desired  that  something  dashing  and  gallant 
might  happen  to  bring  him  nearer  to  her,  and  grudged 
the  difference  between  five  feet  six  and  five  feet  three  ! 
This  new  longing,  seeking  fulfilment,  lighted  on  an 
odd  relief.  Since  he  couldn't  marry  her  himself,  how 
jolly  it  would  be  if  the  Colonel  would !  He  must 
marry  some  one  some  day,  and  there  weren't  many 
girls  about  like  Hermia  Lyndon !  He  pursued  these 
reflections  as  he  marched  down  the  Bayswater  Road, 
arrayed  in  his  top-hat  and  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  Although  he  especially  desired  to  shine  in 
her  eyes,  he  yet  suspected  that  she  was  '  keen  on  him 
because  of  the  Colonel,'  attributing  to  her  the  same  ad- 
miration for  his  friend  that  he  felt  himself.  When  he 
and  Miss  Lyndon  were  together  the  Colonel  was  the 
chief  subject  of  the  lad's  chatter,  and  he  had  observed 
that  her  interest  did  not  flag,  although  when  she  hap- 
pened to  be  bored  she  took  no  pains  to  conceal  it. 

Frank  rang  the  bell  and  was  shown  into  the  dining- 
room,  where,  to  his  great  relief,  he  found  Miss  Lyndon 
alone.  Boys  are  relentless  critics.  Mrs.  Finch-Murray's 
peculiar  form  of  levity  not  only  annoyed  him,  but 
made  him  seem  stupid  and  shy.  He  would,  indeed, 
have  tried  to  '  score  off  her,'  had  not  an  instinct  for  the 
gentler  amenities  checked  the  impulse. 

' I 'm  awf'ly  glad  no  one 's  here  ! '  he  exclaimed. 

4  Why?'  she  asked,  studying  his  suppressed  excite- 
ment. 

'  Because  I  Ve  something  to  tell  you.  The  whole 
thing  came  out  through  one  of  your  photographs. 
I  '11  show  you  which. 
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On  the  small  table  near  the  window  the  boy  recog- 
nised the  case.  Rising  from  his  chair,  he  opened  it 
and  produced  the  portrait. 

'  D'  you  know  who  this  is  ? '  he  asked. 

1  Yes,  your  aunt ! ' 

1  Who  told  you  ? '  he  asked  in  astonishment. 
1  Colonel  Foulerton.' 

'Well,  I'm  blowed ! '    Then  he  paused  a  moment, 
and  asked, '  Did  she  ever  tell  your  fortune  ?  ' 
'  Never.' 

' I 'm  glad  of  that.  It  won't  be  so  awkward  when 
you  meet.    She 's  going  to  chuck  it  now.' 

*  Shall  you  live  with  your  aunt  ?  '  Hermia  asked. 

'  No.  She  has  gone  abroad.  A  fellow  named  Brooke 
is  settling  her  affairs.' 

' Indeed  ? ' 

'Yes.  And  I  say,  Miss  Lyndon,  do  you  think  it's 
very  awful  for  a  chap  to  have  an  aunt  who  has  gone  in 
for  that  sort  of  thing  ? ' 

Secretly  the  young  woman  regarded  it  as  disastrous. 
In  her  eyes  Artemis  was  an  attractive  charlatan, 
especially  dangerous  to  men.  But  the  conviction 
was  vaguely  hostile ;  to  help  the  boy  she  tried  to 
smother  it. 

'  You  know,  Frank,'  she  answered, '  a  woman,  when 
she  has  to  earn  her  own  living,  can't  be  a  soldier  or  a 
policeman  like  a  man.' 

'That's  what  the  Colonel  says.  He's  getting  quite 
keen  about  her — especially  since  she  helped  him  to 
get  this  new  appointment.  What  a  tremendous  lot  of 
influence  she  must  have  ! ' 

He  was  far  from  suspecting  that  the  Colonel's 
keenness  was  the  chief  discouragement  to  Hermia's 
impartiality. 

'He  says,'  young  Jervis  continued,  'that  lots  of 
fellows  ever  so  much  cleverer  than  he  is — for  he  hasn't 
an  ounce  of  side  ! — believe  in  her.    Do  you  ? ' 

'  I  don't  believe  in  fortune-telling,  but  then  I 'm  not 
clever.' 
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'  Why,  I  fancied  you  were,1  said  he,  slightly  dis- 
appointed. 

Hermia  shook  her  head. 
'  Not  a  bit,'  she  repeated. 

'  The  Colonel  thinks  you  are — awfully ! '  insisted 
the  boy. 
'  Does  he  ? ' 

'  Rather !  But  not,  I  fancy,  quite  in  the  same  way 
as  my  aunt ! ' 

Miss  Lyndon  was  relieved  that  he  recognised  a 
difference. 

'  Your  aunt,  I  believe,  is  a  widow,'  she  observed,  to 
lead  him  on. 

1  Yes.  Her  husband  was  a  beast.  Mr.  Brooke  told 
the  Colonel  so.    He  knew  him  in  America.' 

Miss  Lyndon,  ill-prepared  to  be  generous,  felt  that 
she  would  have  liked  to  hear  the  husband's  side  of  the 
question.  Moreover,  she  felt  incapable  of  a  generous 
view,  because,  as  she  believed,  reason  stood  in  her  way. 
Of  the  two  the  soldier  seemed  less  suspicious  than  the 
schoolboy.  The  thought  tormented  her.  The  boy,  per- 
ceiving it,  was  hurt  to  find  her  interest  cooler  than  he 
had  anticipated. 

1  I  do  hope,'  he  said,  'it  won't  make  any  difference. 
I  mean  you'll  go  on  being  friends  with  the  Colonel  and 
me  all  the  same.' 

'  Of  course  I  will/  she  answered,  softened  by  his 
warmth.  '  Only  you  won't  want  friends  now  you  have 
your  aunt' 

But,  to  Frank's  dismay,  here  the  door  opened  ;  Mrs. 
Finch-Murray,  with  an  agitated  rustle  of  silk  skirts, 
swished  into  the  room,  followed  by  Mr.  Dick  Clinton. 
Her  daughter  purposely  had  concealed  the  fact  that 
she  was  expecting  Frank  Jervis.  This  unexpected 
opportunity  of  prying  into  the  mystery  filled  her  with 
inquisitive  glee.  She  rushed  at  the  boy  so  eagerly 
that  for  a  moment  he  feared  he  was  going  to  be  kissed, 
and  parried  her  effusiveness  with  his  best  grown-up 
manner  modelled  closely  on  the  Colonel's. 
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'  How  d' you  do,  Mrs.  Finch-Murray?5  he  said  in  his 
deepest  voice,  yet  feeling  the  want  of  another  seven  or 
eight  inches  to  make  the  combat  fair ;  '  I 've  called  to 
say  good-bye.' 

'  What !  off  to  school,  Frank,  the  moment  you 've  dis- 
covered your  beautiful  and  famous  aunt.  What  a  pity!' 

'  Can't  be  helped ! '  said  the  lad  grimly,  determined 
to  face  it. 

'  I  wonder  she  can  let  you  go,'  resumed  Mrs.  Murray, 
examining  him  carefully.  '  I  thought  you  were  just 
a  nice  ordinary  schoolboy,  and  now  I  find  you're  the 
nephew  of  one  of  my  dearest  friends !  I  can  never 
forget  what  I  owe  Artemis  !    Never ! ' 

'  Her  name  is  Mrs.  St.  George,'  said  Hermia. 

'  Yes,'  added  Frank, '  Evelyn  St.  George,  and  thank 
goodness  she's  chucked  fortune-telling!' 

'  So  I  hear,'  replied  Mrs.  Murray,  'and  what  some  of 
us  will  do  without  her,  Heaven  only  knows ! ' 

'Save  two  guineas,'  murmured  Mr.  Dick  Clinton  aside. 

'But  just  fancy  her  being  your  aunt!'  continued 
Mrs.  Murray.  'Such  gifts  can  only  be  given  for  an 
all-wise  purpose.  I  called  to-day  to  see  her  and  found 
she  had  gone  abroad.    What  on  earth  for?' 

'  To  be  out  of  it  all,'  said  Hermia. 

'  My  dear  Hermia  ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Finch-Murray, 
'  do  let  Frank  answer  for  himself.' 

'  Well,  she  has,'  interposed  the  boy.  'Mr.  Brooke  is 
settling  up  her  affairs.' 

'Which  Mr.  Brooke?'  asked  Mrs.  Murray.  'Mr. 
Brooke  of  Old  Burlington  Street?' 

'That's  the  man.  He  helped  to  bring  her  out,' 
observed  Mr.  Clinton. 

'  Heavens  !  the  money-lender?  '  cried  Mrs.  Murray. 

'  The — eh — eminent  financier,'  corrected  Mr.  Clinton. 
'  I  wish  to  goodness  he  had  brought  me  out ! ' 

When  she  had  swallowed  this  piece  of  information 
Mrs.  Murray  resumed  :  '  Your  aunt  always  did  say  that 
life  was  stranger  than  the  things  which  happen  in  plays 
or  books.' 
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' I  dessay,'  answered  the  boy,  on  whom  her  eyes  were 
fixed. 

'Now  I  come  to  look  at  your  chin  I  really  do  think 
I  can  see  the  family  likeness,  Frank.  You  ought  to 
grow  up  a  very  handsome  man  ! ' 

The  cajolery  not  only  missed  its  mark,  but  raised 
the  boy's  stolidest  rampart  of  defence.  '  You  shan't/ 
he  thought,  '  pump  me  ! '  Intelligence  seemed  to  be 
switched  off  from  his  face.  The  servant  brought  in 
tea :  the  conversation  ceased  for  a  moment.  Hermia 
Lyndon  filled  the  cups.  Mrs.  Murray  cut  a  rich, 
tempting  cake. 

'You  must  taste  this  cake,  Frank,5  she  said,  'it's  one 
of  Charbonnel's.   Schoolboys  are  always  fond  of  cake.' 

'  Hang  the  cake  ! '  thought  the  boy. 

'  I  see  you  ain't  keen  about  fortune-telling,'  observed 
Mr.  Dick  Clinton,  trying  his  hand, '  but  I 'd  give  a  good 
deal  to  know  how  it 's  done  !  I  might  as  well  look  into 
a  brick  wall  as  a  crystal ! ' 

'  It 's  beastly  rot ! '  returned  the  boy,  '  and  it 's  a  bit 
rough  an  aunt  of  mine  should  have  had  to  go  in  for  it. 
You  understand  what  I  mean,  don't  you,  Miss  Lindon  ?  ' 

'  Perfectly,'  she  replied.  '  I  should  think  even  Mr. 
Clinton*  might  grasp  it  too  ! ' 

'  Had  him  there  ! '  thought  the  schoolboy. 

But  Mr.  Clinton,  undisturbed,  shook  his  head. 

'  Wait  till  you  are  my  age,  Jervis,'  he  said, '  and  you 
won't  be  so  cocksure.' 

'  I  must  say  I 'm  surprised  to  find  you  're  not  proud 
of  your  aunt's  reputation,  Frank  ! '  observed  Mrs.  Finch- 
Murray,  somewhat  baffled. 

'  Why  should  I  be?'  returned  Frank  doggedly.  '  She 
didn't  take  it  up  because  she  wanted  to,  but  because 
she  couldn't  help  it.  The  Colonel  says  so.  She  told 
him.  There's  a  fellow  at  Paxton  Hill's— the  son  of 
an  admiral — whose  aunt  keeps  a  bonnet-shop.  We 
call  him  '"Arriet."  Fellows  can't  help  what  their 
people  do ! ' 

'  O  these  social  distinctions  ! '  murmured  Mr.  Clinton 
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with  assumed  sadness,  but  the  boy  heard  him  and 
blushed  through  his  feigned  dulness. 

'  A  chap  can't  help  talking  like  a  snob  sometimes,' 
he  fired  out,  '  especially  when  he 's  surprised  into  it. 
But  I  must  go  ! ' 

'  Do  have  some  more  cake  ! '  pleaded  Mrs.  Murray. 

But  the  boy,  who  had  undergone  his  first  social 
experience  and  scarcely  enjoyed  it,  rose  to  go.  '  You 
see/  he  said,  '  I 've  got  to  pack.'  Mrs.  Murray's  curi- 
osity he  felt  was  still  unsatisfied.  So  far  the  victory 
seemed  his. 

'  You  '11  give  my  love  when  you  write  to  your  aunt, 
Frank,'  Mrs.  Murray  said.  '  Remember  I  brought  her 
and  the  Colonel  together ! ' 

'  When  I  do  write,  I  will,'  replied  the  boy  gravely, 
shaking  hands  all  round.    '  I  don't  know  her  address.' 

Hermia  Lyndon  accompanied  him'  to  the  landing. 
His  clumsy  effort  to  defend  his  position  had  not  been 
lost  on  her,  nor  the  discomfiture  to  his  boyish  pride 
involved  in  it. 

'  I  say,'  he  said,  when  the  drawing-room  door  closed 
and  they  were  alone,  '  write  to  me.' 

'  Yes  ;  I  '11  write,'  she  answered. 

1  There  was  a  lot  of  things  I  wanted  to  tell  you,'  he 
went  on,  'but  they  came  in,  so  I  shut  up.  But  you 
understand.  Of  course  a  fellow  oughtn't  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  relations — but  there  it  is,  you  know  ! ' 

1  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean,'  she  answered. 

'  If  you  're  in  Brighton  next  term  look  me  up.' 

4 1  '11  come  down  on  purpose  ! ' 

4  Good-bye  ! '  said  the  boy. 

As  he  looked  at  her  intently,  she  bent  forward, 
and  kissed  him  whilst,  as  she  stooped,  he  put  his  arm 
round  her  neck,  and  for  a  moment  pressed  her  cheek 
against  his.  The  touch  of  her  soft  skin  and  the  scent 
of  her  hair  fluttered  his  senses  with  a  mysterious 
delight.  His  face  flushed,  but  his  dignity  was  main- 
tained. When  he  stepped  into  the  street  he  felt  that 
he  was  ceasing  to  be  *  a  kid.' 
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Hermia  returned  to  the  drawing-room  to  find  her 
mother's  tongue  loosed  on  a  career  of  eager  conjecture. 

*  Artemis,'  she  was  saying,  '  didn't  discover  she  was 
the  boy's  aunt  till  she  found  out  Colonel  Foulerton 
was  his  guardian.' 

The  same  thought  had  occurred  to  her  daughter. 

'That's  odd,'  Mr.  Clinton  assented. 

' It 's  more  than  odd.    It 's  suspicious.' 

'Why?'  he  asked. 

'  It  means  she  has  fallen  in  love  with  him  !  I  know 
Artemis!  She's  quite  unscrupulous  where  men  are 
concerned ! ' 

'  Did  she  tell  you  so  ?  ' 

'No,'  returned  Mrs.  Murray;  'but  it's  the  sort  of 
thing  instinct  allows  one  woman  to  feel  of  another ! ' 

'  Wish  to  goodness  I  had  it ! '  exclaimed  Clinton, 
'the  instinct,  I  mean.  It's  awful  to  feel  how  defence- 
less a  man  is.  It's  to  be  hoped  Foulerton 's  better 
protected.' 

'  The  Colonel  would  never  think  of  marrying  her. 
He  isn't  the  sort  of  man.    Is  he,  Hermia  ? ' 

Mrs.  Finch-Murray  glanced  towards  her  daughter, 
who  was  pretending  to  read  the  Morning  Post  with  all 
her  emotions  awry. 

'  Colonel  Foulerton  would  scarcely  consult  us,' 
Hermia  replied  coldly.  Clinton  and  Mrs.  Murray 
exchanged  a  glance  which  meant  'her  weakness  is 
pretty  clear.' 

'  The  boy  seems  a  shrewd  little  sportsman,'  observed 
Mr.  Clinton. 

'  I  found  him  quite  uncommunicative,'  said  Mrs. 
Murray.  '  Usually  boys  are  only  too  ready  to  confide 
in  me.    I  only  wish  I  understood  men  as  well ! ' 

'We're  wax  in  your  hands,'  murmured  Mr.  Clinton, 
'  mere  wax  ! ' 

'What  did  Frank  Jervis  tell  you,  Hermia?'  asked 
Mrs.  Murray,  unmoved  by  the  compliment. 

'  I  gathered  that  he  accepted  his  aunt  with  a  sus- 
picion that  does  credit  to  his  intelligence  ! ' 
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Having  said  this,  she  left  the  room. 

'  I  do  hope  the  Colonel  will  be  quite  nice  over  this,' 
observed  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  when  her  daughter  was 
gone. 

1 1  think  you  might  give  him  a  hint/  Mr.  Clinton 
suggested,  '  or  get  Mr.  Murray  to.' 

'Finch,'  returned  she  meaningly,  'is  impossible  just 
now — at  least  for  me.' 

'  No ! '  exclaimed  the  young  man,  with  a  too  com- 
placent smile,  'not  really?' 

'  You  may  laugh,'  she  said.  '  Men  always  get  that 
side  of  the  bargain.' 

But  he  refrained  from  inquiring  to  which  side  she 
referred,  and  shortly  took  his  departure.  For  he  was 
a  discreet  youth ;  and  the  lady,  in  order  to  give  to  the 
situation  a  piquancy  which  her  dramatic  instinct  told 
her  it  required,  boldly  assumed  that  her  husband  was 
jealous. 

She  found  this  simple  game  of  make-believe  less 
fatiguing  than  golf,  and  scarcely  more  expensive,  and 
on  the  whole  it  amused  her  more.  Unless  Mrs.  Finch- 
Murray  succeeded  in  coupling  her  name  with  that  of  a 
sufficiently  dashing  young  man,  she  felt  she  must  be  at 
a  social  disadvantage. 

'Does  he  say  much?'  asked  Mr.  Clinton,  with  his 
hand  on  the  door-handle. 

'  It  isn't  what  he  says,'  she  answered  with  meaning. 
'  But  never  mind.' 

'  I  won't,'  returned  Mr.  Clinton.    '  Ta-ta.' 

'  If  you  pick  up  anything  fresh  about  Artemis  and 
the  Colonel,  let  me  know,'  she  said.  '  Remember, 
Dick  ! ' 

'  All  right,'  he  replied.  Then  his  neat  heels  clicked 
across  the  polished  floor  till  all  sounds  of  retreat  were 
lost  in  the  thick  stair  carpet. 

Mrs.  Murray  helped  herself  to  a  slice  of  cake,  and 
sighed. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Evelyn  St.  George's  disappearance  was  eagerly  dis- 
cussed by  all  who  knew  her,  long  after  her  place  in 
Bond  Street  had  been  taken  by  a  dusky  lady  of  mixed 
race  from  Canada,  alleged  to  have  inherited  gifts  of 
prophecy  from  Iroquois  ancestors,  and  known  on  her 
mother's  side  of  the  family  as  '  Sister-of-the-Wind.' 
But  although  Mr.  Allan  Herriott  declared  that  she 
possessed  powers  unclaimed  by  Artemis,  this  faith  was 
not  shared  by  the  smart  clients  who  had  made  the 
former  their  oracle,  and  tried  to  copy  her  style. 

Meanwhile,  whilst  in  the  seclusion  of  a  French  pro- 
vincial town,  Evelyn  St.  George  was  awaiting  her 
opportunity.  Colonel  Foulerton  had  commenced  his 
duties  as  Secretary  to  the  New  Commission,  and 
Frank  Jervis  had  begun  to  work  for  the  Bradley 
Scholarship  with  the  hesitating  ardour  of  newly 
awakened  ambition.  He  wrote  to  the  Colonel  every 
week,  and  hoped  in  time  'to  get  used  to  swotting.' 
On  his  side  Foulerton  was  fully  occupied.  He  had 
left  his  Bayswater  quarters  with  regret  for  chambers 
which  Mr.  Dick  Clinton  had  found  for  him  near  Buck- 
ingham Gate.  Clinton  insisted  that  no  man  who  could 
help  it  ought  to  live  under  the  shadow  of  Notting  Hill, 
and  the  Colonel  acquiesced.  Daily,  under  a  flutter  of 
green  leaves,  he  crossed  the  waters  of  St.  James's  Park 
on  his  way  to  Pall  Mall.  Although,  as  he  said,  Muck 
had  turned,'  he  missed  the  boy  and,  without  actually 
realising  it,  the  boy's  aunt  also. 

The  domestic  instincts  which  the  easy  life  with 
Frank  Jervis  had  pleasantly  stirred  were  now  quite 
unappeased.    He  dined  at  the  houses  of  men  where 
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children  were  ;  he  also  watched  lonely  old  fellows — 
men  of  small  incomes  —  feeding  in  solitude  at  the 
Clubs  now  open  to  him.  The  inevitable  comparisons 
arose,  although  the  thought  was  only  whispered  in 
the  shyest  corners  of  his  mind,  a  mere  murmur  of  dis- 
content unreflected  in  his  dealings  with  a  world  now 
kindly  regarding  him  as  an  able  soldier,  enjoying  the 
deserved  rewards  of  years  of  gallant  service. 

Comfort,  ease,  and  flattering  prosperity,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  surrounded  the  Colonel.  His  Capua 
seemed  pleasant,  yet  incomplete. 

Foulerton  often  met  the  Finch-Murrays  and  Hermia 
Lyndon,  whose  manner  towards  him  had  undergone 
an  unaccountable  change.  '  She  can't  stand  me  now  ! ' 
he  thought  regretfully,  but  it  never  occurred  to  him 
that  her  pride,  whipped  by  the  tongues  of  gossip,  in 
her  circle  never  silent  and  always  mischievous,  had 
taken  up  arms  against  him  and  was  in  open  and  aggres- 
sive revolt. 

A  too  sensitive  pride  is  the  surest  obstruction  to 
rational  conduct  even  in  intelligent  women.  In  the 
sickly  it  is  the  mother  of  hysteria ;  in  the  weak- 
minded,  the  parent  of  whole  broods  of  restless  manias. 
Indirectly  Hermia's  resentment  was  due  to  Mr.  Clin- 
ton's influence  over  her  mother.  That  idle  young  man 
prided  himself  on  his  genius  for  discernment.  Unfor- 
tunately he  drew  his  conclusions  with  the  recklessness 
of  consequences,  only  equalled  in  another  sphere  of 
activity  by  weather  prophets.  His  forecasts  concern- 
ing his  acquaintances,  uttered  with  an  air  of  complete 
knowledge  and  impartiality,  made  him  one  of  the 
minor  social  dangers  in  his  environment.  If  his  boldly 
expressed  views  proved  inaccurate,  it  was  due  to  no 
defect  of  his  own  judgment,  but  obviously  to  the  shift- 
ing and  uncertain  data  on  which  all  opinions  based  on 
what  'people  say'  are  founded.  Evelyn  St.  George's 
relations  to  Colonel  Foulerton  excited  the  keenest 
curiosity  throughout  the  whole  Finch-Murray  set. 
Beyond  its  limits,  Lady  Gale  and  Sir  Harry  Browne 
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and  their  friends  believed  that  Mrs.  St.  George  had 
given  up  fortune-telling  because  Colonel  Foulerton 
disapproved.  This  was  almost  true.  Unfortunately 
it  afforded  excellent  scope  both  for  malicious  and 
romantic  conjecture. 

4  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  '  Mrs.  Murray  constantly 
inquired  of  her  '  playmate,'  as  Sir  Harry  Browne 
ironically  called  Dick  Clinton.  At  first  the  young 
man  admitted  he  was  not  sure,  but  before  long  he 
began  to  hint  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  explain  why 
Evelyn  St.  George  had  disappeared,  and  what  her 
relations  were  with  the  Colonel. 

'  I  ought  to  know,'  said  the  lady, '  if  only  for  Hermia's 
sake.' 

I  Certainly  you  ought,'  he  assented,  1  and  so  you 
shall.' 

I I  hope  it  isn't  some  of  your  ridiculous  stories,' 
observed  Mrs.  Murray.  She  was  referring  to  the 
report,  destitute  of  all  foundation,  which  had  described 
Artemis  as  the  wife  of  her  manager,  Allan  Herriott, 
and  for  which  Mr.  Clinton  has  been  chiefly  responsible. 

Clinton  found  no  difficulty  in  excusing  himself.  He 
never  did.  '  I  was  wrong  that  time,'  he  admitted, 
'but  I  happen  to  know  it's  what  was  said  at  those 
Fulham  Flats  where  Herriott  lives.  I  dare  say  it  was 
said  as  a  "  blind."  ' 

'"They"  say  anything  at  Flats,'  replied  the  lady, 
raising  her  patent  leather  shoes  for  relief  from  the 
grass  to  the  lowest  bar  of  the  chair  in  front  of  her. 

Her  young  friend  had  met  her  at  Stanhope  Gate. 
He  usually  did  in  the  season  on  fine  Sundays.  Church 
Parade  promotes  even  more  gossip  than  a  stage-aided 
Charity  Bazaar,  where  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
virtuous  visitors  tell  each  other  the  unvarnished 
truth  about  the  remainder  whose  sins  are  the  hostages 
of  fortune. 

At  all  events  Artemis  never  resented  that  rumour,' 
observed  Mr.  Clinton.  '  She  knew  I 'd  heard  it  and 
certainly  never  contradicted  it.' 
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'  Perhaps  she  thought  it  a  good  lie  to  hide  behind,' 
observed  Mrs.  Murray,  who  had  become  vindictive 
because  Evelyn  St.  George  had  left  London  without 
confiding  in  her. 

'Perhaps,'  assented  Mr.  Clinton.  'You  should  have 
them  a  shade  broader  in  the  toes.' 

He  referred  to  her  shoes,  the  points  of  which  were 
painfully  focusing  the  hot  June  sunshine. 

'  It 's  the  wretched  gravel/  returned  Mrs.  Murray 
irritably.  '  But  never  mind  my  shoes.  We  were  talk- 
ing of  Artemis.    Where  on  earth  is  she  ?  ' 

'  Couldn't  find  out  for  the  life  of  me  !  No  one  seems 
to  know.' 

'  Not  Allan  Herriott?' 

'  The  new  woman  says  he  doesn't.' 

'  The  black  woman  ?  ' 

'  Yes.  Only  she  isn't  black.  I  ought  to  know,  for  I 
spent  two  guineas  to  find  out.  I 've  pumped  "  The 
Sister-of-the-Wind"!' 

'  What  did  she  tell  you  ?  ' 

'  She  said  Artemis  was  in  love  with  the  Colonel, 
and  that  when  she  was  ready  for  him  he'd  be  sent 
for!' 

'  By  whom  ?  ' 

'  By  Evelyn  St.  George,  of  course.' 

'What  rubbish!'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Murray.  Then 
she  thought  for  a  moment  and  added  :  '  But  there  must 
be  something  between  them  we  can't  get  at.  That 
money-lending  man  admitted  as  much.  His  wife  told 
my  dressmaker  that  he  did.  It's  a  pity  such  a  man  as 
Colonel  Foulerton  should  be  mixed  up  in  this  sort  of 
thing.  It  may  be  all  right,  but  knowing  what  men 
are — even  the  best  of  them — where  women  throw 
themselves  at  their  heads,  I  must  say  I 'm  suspicious.' 

'  I  think  we  may  very  well  accept  Allan  Herriott's 
view,'  said  Mr.  Clinton  jauntily,  reserving  it  as  a 
final  example  of  his  skill  as  a  practised  dealer  in 
gossip.' 

'What's  that?'  she  asked  sharply. 
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'  Herriott  thinks  Artemis  is  madly  in  love  with 
Foulerton.  She 's  using  the  boy  as  a  means  of 
working  on  his  feelings,  to  try  to  get  him  to  marry 
her ! ' 

'  Did  Mr.  Herriott  tell  you  so? ' 

'  No.  The  Iroquois  did.  She's  taken  a  fancy  to 
me.'    Clinton  looked  pleased  with  himself. 

'  What  a  horrid  woman  ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Murray. 

'What?  Artemis.  You  usen't  to  think  so/  he 
replied. 

1  Because  I  hadn't  found  her  out.' 

But  the  luncheon  hour  was  approaching,  the  throng 
dwindling.  Once  more  Dick  Clinton  had  given  his 
friend  an  example  of  his  ability  as  a  discoverer  of  other 
people's  motives. 

'  You  ought  to  warn  the  Colonel,'  said  Mrs.  Murray 
as  they  strolled  in  the  direction  of  the  Marble  Arch. 

'  He'd  want  to  break  my  neck  if  I  did.  You  mustn't 
say  a  word  against  Evelyn  St.  George  to  him.  He 
fancies  she  got  him  his  present  job.' 

'  So  she  did.  At  least  she  put  Lady  Gale  on  to  him, 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  The  poor  Colonel ! 
He's  about  the  tenth!'  (She  referred  to  the  list  of 
Mrs.  St.  George's  alleged  lovers.)  '  Some  women,'  she 
added, '  have  no  consciences ! 9 

'  A  provision  of  nature  to  help  'em  to  be  happy,' 
observed  the  young  philosopher.  'A  London  season 
would  be  impossible  if  they  had.  But  good-bye  !  I 'm 
lunching  with  some  fellows  at  the  Celibate  Club.  If 
you  think  you  ought  to  give  Hermia  a  hint — and  / 
think  you  ought — please  don't  mention  my  name.' 

They  separated  at  the  Marble  Arch,  where  Mrs. 
Finch-Murray  took  a  cab  to  escape  the  pressure  of  her 
shoes.  She  found  herself  actively  disliking  Mrs.  St. 
George,  and  decided  to  take  an  unwise  step,  not 
because  she  lacked  shrewdness,  but  because  she  mis- 
understood her  daughter. 

She  found  Hermia  in  her  husband's  study  reading  a 
novel  by  Balzac. 
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'  I 've  discovered  an  awful  thing  about  that  woman 
Evelyn  St.  George,'  she  unhesitatingly  began.  '  I 'm 
almost  sure  she  has  succeeded  in  entangling  poor  dear 
Colonel  Foulerton ! ' 

Like  most  vulgar  women  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  dis- 
believed in  mincing  matters. 

Hermia  leant  over  the  book  a  moment ;  when  she 
looked  up  to  answer,  the  colour  was  fainter  in  her 
cheek. 

'  I  'm  not  surprised,'  she  said.  '  It  isn't  unusual  in 
women  of  her  class ! ' 

'  Hermia ! '  said  her  mother.  '  I 've  no  patience  with 
you.  You  knew  how  he  admired  you !  It  was  your 
duty  to  encourage  him.  A  good  woman  has  no  right 
to  allow  creatures  like  that  to  carry  off  such  men  !  It 
is  our  duty  to  protect  them  against  such  dangers.' 

Hermia  rose  from  her  chair  full  of  anger  and  resent- 
ment.   The  luncheon  gong  sounded. 

'  Colonel  Foulerton,'  she  said,  '  must  take  the  risks 
with  the  other  men  ! ' 

'He's  capable  of  marrying  her!'  exclaimed  her 
mother. 

■  Let  him  ! '  returned  the  young  woman. 
Then  she  left  the  room. 

1  Hermia  has  an  abominable  temper,'  her  mother 
reflected  as  she  followed  her.  ' I  shall  be  afraid  to 
speak  to  her  soon.' 

That  afternoon,  when  Foulerton  called,  he  did  not 
see  Miss  Lyndon,  and  although  Mrs.  Finch-Murray 
repeatedly  assured  him  that  Hermia  would  be  dis- 
appointed to  miss  him,  when  they  next  met  he  was 
conscious  her  manner  towards  him  had  changed,  and 
that  the  sympathy  which  he  had  imagined  had  grown 
up  between  them  had,  on  her  side,  ceased  to  exist. 

There  was  no  doubt  of  it,  he  thought  Hermia 
Lyndon  meant  to  snub  him.  Her  imagined  wrong, 
however,  never  clearly  translated  itself  into  a  simple 
form  of  resentment  definable  in  words  ;  still  Hermia 
felt  that  she  had  offered  Colonel  Foulerton  something 
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which  he  had  refused.  Although  the  gods  cannot 
recall  their  gifts,  a  young  woman  may  very  bitterly 
repent  the  advances  which  no  one  was  conscious  that 
she  has  made.  The  memory  of  their  first  meeting  at 
Las  Palmas,  the  pleasant  illusion  which  it  fostered, 
rankled  in  her  mind.  For  she  knew  that  her 'weak- 
ness'— the  word  she  silently  selected — for  this  man 
had  not  been  concealed  from  her  mother,  Mr.  Clinton, 
and  Sir  Harry  Browne.  If  they  had  guessed,  no  doubt 
all  her  acquaintances  also  suspected  it.  In  grievances 
of  the  heart  we  sometimes  apply  irritants  for  remedies, 
as  we  try  mustard  leaves  for  toothache.  Although  it 
could  offer  no  real  comfort,  the  indignant  young  woman 
determined  to  prove,  first  to  Colonel  Foulerton  and 
then  to  her  family  and  friends,  the  completeness  of  her 
indifference.  When  Paris  gave  the  apple  to  Aphrodite, 
the  sister  and  wife  of  Jove  probably  adopted  a  similar 
policy  towards  the  sniggering  Olympians,  not  ill  pleased 
to  see  her  sullen  pride  humbled. 

How  could  Hermia  Lyndon  possibly  respect  a  man 
whom  rumour  attributed  to  Evelyn  St.  George  as  a 
lover?  Here  she  found  her  excuse.  Was  she  not 
mistaken  in  the  man  whom  she  had  accepted  as  a 
hero? 

Thus  she  collected  bitterness,  and  when  Frank  Jervis 
wrote  from  school  or  sent  her  picture-postcards  of  the 
*  Royal  Pavilion,'  or  the  Ashless  '  Aquarium,'  she  found 
it  difficult  to  return  sympathetic  acknowledgment.  A 
few  weeks  before  had  not  the  Colonel  been  the  chief 
subject  of  their  conversation  ? 

Once  the  boy  touched  on  their  altered  relations. 
'The  Colonel,'  he  wrote,  'says  he  doesn't  see  much  of 
you  now!  He  seems  to  fancy  you  are  offended.  Of 
course  that 's  rot !  He 's  never  offended  with  any 
fellow,  unless  he  puts  on  side,  and  a  girl  like  you 
couldn't  possibly  be  offended  with  him.  I  told  him  so. 
We  were  on  the  Hove  ground  ;  it  was  Sussex  v.  Surrey. 
He  said  perhaps  neither  of  us  understood  girls !  As 
though  I  didn't.    But  he  didn't  seem  to  want  to  talk 
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of  it,  so  I  shut  up.  I  hope  you  're  not  rotting  him.  He 's 
going  over  to  see  my  Aunt  Evelyn  soon,  somewhere 
in  France — on  business.' 

'  On  business/  repeated  Hermia  resentfully.  '  Well, 
I  've  made  him  feel  what  I  think  of  it.'  But  the  proof 
of  her  success  gave  her  small  pleasure. 

One  morning  early,  contrary  to  her  custom,  Hermia 
Lyndon  tried  to  cure  her  restlessness  by  walking  with 
her  dog  in  Kensington  Gardens.  The  weather  was 
fine,  and  the  air  fresh  and  balmy ;  the  grass  under  the 
trees  wet  with  dew.  The  Gardens,  almost  deserted  at 
that  early  hour,  were  given  over  to  the  bird  life  which 
is  one  of  its  greatest  charms.  The  peacocks  sunned 
themselves  on  their  lawns,  the  waterfowl  flapped 
exultant  wings  or  flew  over  the  trees ;  the  wood- 
pigeons  strutted  and  cooed,  the  happy  thrushes  sung 
on  the  boughs.  Beyond  the  trees  in  the  pearly  dis- 
tance rose  the  towers  of  Westminster,  and  London 
murmuring  in  the  first  awakening  of  its  vast  life. 
Hermia  passed  under  the  trees.  The  comfort  of  the 
sylvan  solitude  stole  in  on  her  blood.  The  quiet 
woodland  glades,  with  their  sun-chequered  shadows, 
reconciled  her  to  the  unusual  effort  of  walking  before 
breakfast.  The  rest  of  the  day  might  seem  by  contrast 
long  and  tedious,  but  for  the  moment  nothing  affronted 
her. 

She  sent  her  dog  into  the  Long  Water  and  then,  to 
dry  him,  walked  quickly  down  a  path  leading  to  the 
Albert  Memorial.  For  the  moment  her  fancied  wrongs 
were  forgotten,  but  suddenly,  rapidly  approaching,  she 
beheld  the  man  she  thought  the  cause  of  them.  There 
was  no  retreat.  Foulerton  stopped  and  raised  his  hat, 
smiling,  but  faintly  embarrassed  as  a  man  uncertain  of 
his  reception. 

'You  see,'  he  said,  after  expressing  surprise  to  find 
her  there  so  early,  '  I  walk  in  the  Gardens  for  exercise 
every  morning.  I  can't  sleep  after  six,  and  I  like  the 
place  to  myself.' 

'  You  make  me  feel  like  a  trespasser,'  she  said. 
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' 1  wish  you 'd  trespass  on  the  solitudes  a  little 
oftener,'  he  returned.  '  I  had  no  idea  you  were  an 
early  riser.    You  haven't  my  excuses.' 

'A  vexed  conscience?' 

'  No.  Eastern  habits.  When  I  go  downstairs  not 
a  soul  is  stirring.  I  make  my  own  tea.  I  remember 
you  used  to  laugh  at  me  at  Las  Palmas  for  it.' 

He  joined  her  and  walked  by  her  side.  They  had 
reached  the  Flower  Walk  heavy  with  the  scent  of  wall- 
flowers and  bright  with  the  crimson  blossom  of  a  sub- 
tropical tree.  A  butterfly  was  fluttering  before  them. 
Hermia  clung  to  her  mask  of  indifference  and  the 
level,  unemotional  voice  under  which  our  weary  civilisa- 
tion conceals  its  love  and  hatred. 

'  I  hear,'  she  said,  with  the  air  of  a  woman  who  feels 
she  must  say  something,  'that  you  are  going  over  to 
France  to  see  Mrs.  St.  George.' 

'  That 's  Master  Frank,'  Foulerton  replied.  '  For  no 
one  else  knows.' 

'What!    Is  it  a  secret,  then  ?' 

'  No,  but  Mrs.  St.  George  has  discovered  that  it  is  a 
misfortune  to  have  been  too  much  talked  about.  She 
wants  her  friends  to  forget  that  she  was  ever  Artemis, 
and  has  gone  into  exile  to  encourage  them  not  to 
remember.   I 'm  sure  you  will  understand  her  motive.' 

'  Perfectly,'  replied  Hermia,  as  indifferently  as  she 
could  ;  '  it 's  quite  simple.' 

'She  imagines/  resumed  Foulerton,  'that  she  will 
have  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  to  live  down.' 

'Prejudice,  Colonel  Foulerton?  She  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  women  I  know.  Some  people  even  think 
her  spoilt !' 

'  Yes,  but  it  has  been  the  sort  of  spoiling  and  popu- 
larity which  you  wouldn't  care  to  enjoy?' 

'  Perhaps  not.  But  then — as  I  Ve  no  doubt  you  have 
heard  my  mother  say — I 'm  old-fashioned.' 

'She  means  you  don't  encourage  ridiculous  follies?' 

'Thank  you,  Colonel  Foulerton  !' 

There  was  an  odd  ring  in  her  voice.    He  looked  at 
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her.  Had  she  been  less  charming  and  fresh  under  the 
green  leaves  and  morning  sunshine,  she  would  have 
seemed  sullen.  He  reflected  a  moment,  and  remem- 
bered that  his  reference  to  '  ridiculous  follies '  seemed 
indirectly  disparaging  to  Evelyn  St.  George.  His 
growing  loyalty  to  her  guided  his  thought. 

'Mrs.  St.  George,'  he  said,  'has  been  a  much  mis- 
understood woman.5 

'  Luckily  the  women  who  are  misunderstood  always 
find  men  capable  of  fully  appreciating  their  value/ 

The  irony  of  her  reply  was  not  lost  on  him. 

'Still  a  woman  could  help  Mrs.  St.  George  to  get 
what  she  wants  better  than  a  man.' 

'  You  mean  a  place  secure  from — well,  scandal  and 
gossip.  I  don't  agree  with  you,  Colonel  Foulerton.  A 
man  might  do  much  more  for  her.  He  might  marry 
her,  for  I  assume  she 's  a  widow.' 

Her  retort  revealed — what  he  had  never  suspected 
before — that  she  despised  him  for  his  intimacy  with 
Mrs.  St.  George. 

For  a  moment  he  brooded  over  his  reply.  They  were 
now  leaving  the  Round  Pond — a  shining  circle  under 
that  cloudless  morning — on  their  left,  and  walking  to- 
wards the  graceful  spire,  tapering  over  the  robust 
pomposity  of  Lancaster  Gate. 

'  It  seems  still  the  custom,'  he  said, '  to  stone  women 
driven  by  force  of  circumstance  from  the  common 
domestic  path.' 

'On  the  contrary,  Colonel  Foulerton.  We  put  them 
on  pedestals,  and  encourage  them  to  make  fortunes 
out  of  our  credulous  admiration.  So  long  as  she  is 
picturesque,  a  woman  can  do  as  she  likes.  Look  at  our 
theatrical,  or  shall  I  say  footlight  successes !  Read 
the  illustrated  papers — any  of  the  journals  that  adver- 
tise the  latest  triumphs  of  my  sex.  You  will  find  all 
the  prizes — matrimonial  and  other  go — well,  they  go 
where  old-fashioned  observers  would  least  expect  to 
see  them  !  Even  you  must  have  noticed  that,  Colonel 
Foulerton  V 
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'  Noticed  what  ?  The  triumph  of  impudence  ?  Never 
in  real  life,  Miss  Lyndon. ' 

'  Haven't  you  ?  Why,  our  generation  is  so  splendidly 
free  from  prejudices  that  there  is  risk  of  the  ancient 
virtues  being  overlooked.  But  what  am  I  doing?  Your 
unorthodoxy  is  tempting  me  to  preach  before  break- 
fast.' 

She  laughed,  but  the  spirit  behind  the  laugh  was  not 
cheerful.  It  left  him  conscious  of  conflict  between 
them,  but  nearer  nature  and  frankness. 

'  You  're  changed,  Miss  Lyndon  !  You  're  growing 
cynical !   Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  ask  you  a  question  V 

'  I  '11  try  !'  she  answered  flippantly. 

'  Have  I  done  anything  to  offend  you  ? ' 

'  My  dear  Colonel  Foulerton,  what  a  solemn  question, 
and  what  an  idea !  The  only  way  I  can  account  for  it 
is  that  you  have  mistaken  my  character.  They  say 
that  to  really  understand  people  you  must  know  them 
before  breakfast !  Now  you  have  met  me  in  all  my 
unfed  brutality.' 

She  laughed  again. 

'Then  you're  not  offended  with  me?'  he  repeated 
doubtfully. 

'  Not  a  bit !  How  could  I  be  ?  You 've  always 
been  frank,  friendly,  and  perfectly  natural.  I 'm  afraid 
my  unfortunate  manner  must  have  made  you  think  so  ! 
What  a  pity  I 'm  not  endowed  with  the  submission 
and  amiable  temper  which  my  mother  tells  me  all 
young  women,  who  hope  to  succeed  in  life,  should 
cultivate !  But  good-bye !  here  we  are  at  Lancaster 
Gate  !  What  an  odd  conversation  we  have  had  !  I 'm 
so  pleased  to  have  met  you.  The  morning  was  lovely. 
It  has  almost  tempted  me  to  follow  your  example,  and 
habitually  defy  the  world  before  breakfast.  Good- 
bye!' 

'  Good-bye,  Miss  Lyndon,'  he  said  gravely.  He  had 
encountered  a  side  of  her  character  which  he  had  not 
suspecte(J. 

'  I  see  she 's  disappointed  in  me,'  he  said  to  himself. 
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*  It  must  be  the  nonsense  the  newspapers  write  about 
soldiers.' 

The  mantle  of  audacity  became  her  well,  yet  he 
suspected  the  garment  had  been  woven  out  of  womanly 
cunning. 

So  they  separated.  Her  eyelids  quivered  slightly 
under  his  glance. 

Foulerton  walked  swiftly  across  the  Gardens  again, 
till  he  reached  the  Row,  and  there,  riding  on  a  brisk 
cob,  he  met  Sir  Harry  Browne,  who  pulled  up  to  the 
railing  to  greet  him.  The  two  men  were  close  friends. 

'  I 've  just  met  Miss  Lyndon/  said  Foulerton. 

'  What  on  earth  brings  her  out  so  early  ?'  replied  the 
other. 

'  I 've  no  idea,  unless  it's  to  snub  me.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  I 've  done  to  offend  her?' 

'  I  think  I  might  guess,'  replied  Sir  Harry.  '  Do  you 
remember  your  Virgil?' 

■  Not  much  of  it,  I  'm  afraid.    Try  me.' 

'  "  Manet  alta  mente  repostum 
Judicium  Paridis,  spretaeque  injuria  formae," ' 

quoted  Sir  Harry,  whilst  his  cob  restlessly  champed 
the  bit. 

1  Say  it  again  !'  said  the  Colonel,  colouring  slightly. 
Sir  Harry  obeyed,  rolling  out  the  words  with  evident 
enjoyment. 

'What  a  wrong  done  to  her  slighted  beauty!'  ex- 
claimed Foulerton.  '  You  should  have  heard  her.  She 
laughed  at  me  for  a  ridiculous  elderly  man.  I 'm  sorry, 
for  I  still  think  her  the  nicest  woman  I  know.' 

'  Well,  go  on  thinking  so,  and  you  won't  go  far 
wrong,'  Sir  Harry  replied. 

Then  he  touched  his  cob  with  the  spur,  and  trotted 
off  under  the  flickering  shade  of  the  plane-trees. 


CHAPTER  XX 


It  had  been  painfully  brought  home  to  Colonel  Fouler- 
ton  by  the  chance  meeting  in  the  Gardens  that  he  had 
lost  Hermia  Lyndon's  good  opinion  and  that  she 
meant  him  to  know  it.  But  although  natural  modesty 
and  extreme  ignorance  of  women  may  prevent  a  man 
from  rightly  interpreting  what  he  mistakes  for  un- 
reasoning feminine  caprice,  Foulerton  would  scarcely 
have  accepted  his  punishment  without  protest  had  he 
not  been  swept  by  daring  emotions  into  unimagined 
regions,  where  the  tyranny  of  a  woman's  passion 
intoxicates  the  moral  forces  it  robs  of  all  honest  powers 
of  defence.  It  is  not  always  given  to  man  to  combat 
attacks  which  his  respect  for  women  causes  him  to 
believe  they  are  incapable  of  making. 

Soon  after  she  left  London  Evelyn  St.  George  wrote 
from  Tours  a  letter  intended  to  show  Foulerton 
how  completely  she  wished  to  mould  her  life  to  his 
view.  '  Frank  and  you,'  she  said,  '  must  help  me 
to  forget  that  I  ever  was  Artemis.  I  want  to  begin 
again.  You  at  least  will  understand  my  motive  and 
know  that  it  is  not  entirely  selfish.  I  need  a  strong 
will  and  a  chivalrous  soul  to  guide  me.' 

Unclaimed  obedience  she  believed  the  most  flatter- 
ing homage  that  woman  could  pay  to  man.  The  letter 
nearly  fulfilled  its  aim.  '  A  little  high-flown  and  over- 
anxious,' the  Colonel  reflected,  'but  generous  and 
sweet-natured.' 

Tours,  years  ago,  in  the  genial  spring  weather  had 
attracted  her;  it  now  seemed  a  fit  place  to  rest  her 
nerves,  shaken  by  years  of  agitated  adventure.  1 1  am 
training  for  a  new  life,'  she  told  herself,  'a  life  full  of 
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promise.'  In  her  solitude  she  tested  what  she  called 
'the  one  passion  of  her  life/  brooding  over  it  till, 
as  she  imagined,  it  possessed  her  '  body  and  soul ! ' 

In  her  moments  of  hallucination  she  was  as  capable 
of  deceiving  herself  with  her  crystal-gazing  as  of  delud- 
ing the  credulous  folk  who  had  flocked  to  see  her  in 
Bond  Street.  '  I  am/  she  told  herself,  '  a  woman  who 
cannot  live  without  love  ! ' 

The  delusion  is  common  to  those  who  have  become 
the  slave  of  sexual  whims  and  the  allies  of  the  baser 
sort  of  man  in  their  pursuit.  Her  '  love  for  Geoffrey ' 
she  chose  to  believe  was  leading  her  back  to  innocence 
and  human  trust ! 

She  wondered  at  herself  as  the  heroine  of  a  senti- 
mental romance  of  the  French  school.  '  Am  I  un- 
worthy of  such  a  man?'  she  would  murmur  before  her 
mirror,  struck  by  the  vividness  of  her  own  increasing 
and  freshening  beauty. 

Security  and  happiness,  she  believed,  could  only  be 
found  under  the  protection  of  the  one  generous  man 
she  had  ever  met.  To  win  them — for  her  conscience 
was  dead — she  was  ready  to  use  any  artifice,  tell  any 
lie,  practise  any  deceit.  Because  she  believed  in  the 
depth  and  honesty  of  her  passion,  she  also  believed  in 
her  woman's  right  to  attain  its  gratification  at  any 
price.  Morally  she  was  a  mass  of  contradictions 
which  her  viciously  romantic  self-introspection  never 
suspected.  If  this  great  love  had  been  sent,  was  it 
not,  she  argued,  to  save  her  from  the  dark  and  sinful 
places  where  she  had  wandered  ?  Of  her  past  she  had 
acquired  the  power  of  forgetting  that  of  which  she 
was  most  ashamed.  Sparks  of  superstition,  mistaken 
for  the  revival  of  faith,  were  rekindled  in  her  ;  she  even 
prayed  for  her  desire.  '  Grant  me  this  one  thing/  she 
said  in  her  heart, '  and  I  will  become  a  good  woman  ! ' 
Then  she  turned  to  poetry  for  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment. The  Tauchnitz  editions  of  Browning's  Men  and 
Women  and  Dramatic  Romances  helped  her,  she 
imagined,  'to  reveal  herself  to  herself.'    Love,  she 
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told  herself,  had  given  her  new  insight  into  the  world  of 
Art.  She  was  James  Lee's  wife  with  self-satisfying 
dramatic  completeness  : 

'  Thou  art  a  man, 

But  I  am  thy  love, 
For  the  lake,  its  swan, 

For  the  dell,  its  love  ; 
And  for  thee  (oh,  haste  !) — 

Me,  to  bend  above, 
Me,  to  hold  embraced.' 

How  the  verse  translated  her  own  longing !  Tears 
filled  her  beautiful  eyes  ;  she  revelled  in  the  words. 

But  because  of  the  real  fire  which  burnt  behind  the 
artificial  fuel  fused  by  her  emotions,  she  was  never  for 
a  moment  conscious  of  posing  to  herself.  'I  am  a 
woman  who  has  lived  and  suffered,'  she  thought.  '  My 
reward  is  coming  ! ' 

All  became  food  for  her  morbid  craving.  The  melo- 
dramatic ending  of  In  a  Gondola  thrilled  her  with 
the  shadow  of  personal  enjoyment.  She  imagined 
1  Geoffrey  '  dying  for  her  with  equal  scorn  of  death. 

'  Still  kiss  me  !    Care  not  for  the  coward  !  Care 
Only  to  put  aside  thy  beauteous  hair 
My  blood  will  hurt ! ' 

Must  there  not  be  something  divine  in  a  love  which 
could  raise  her  so  far  above  the  world  in  which  she 
had  dwelt?  Self-delusion  has  few  limits  when  morbid 
vanity  whips  unbridled  desire. 

Beside  the  ancient  instinct  in  the  flesh  the  cheap 
theatre  flourished  in  the  spirit ;  natural  craving  minced 
to  the  music  of  the  melodrama.  Still  her  love  was 
real  and  absorbing.  To  her  mind  it  was  an  all- 
conquering  passion,  raising  her  among  the  splendid 
visions  of  tragic  poetry. 

At  the  end  of  May  Evelyn  St.  George  felt  ready  to 
begin  the  accomplishment  of  her  design.  She  left 
Tours,  and  after  spending  a  few  days  in  Paris  among 
the  milliners,  for  a  stage-heroine  could  not  have  given 
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more  thought  to  the  clothes  suitable  to  the  part,  she 
took  a  small  villa  on  the  French  coast  within  a  few 
hours  of  England.  The  villa  stood  on  the  edge  of 
breezy  sand-hills,  looking  over  the  shining  waters  of 
the  Channel.  Behind,  fragant  pine-woods  stretched 
away  to  a  broad  river  estuary  where  stood  an  ancient 
red-walled  town  surrounded  by  the  crumbling  battle- 
ments raised  in  forgotten  wars.  When,  with  the  aid  of 
two  French  maids  and  an  upholsterer  from  Boulogne, 
she  had  made  a  becoming  resting-place  within  sound 
of  the  waves,  she  wrote  to  Foulerton  requesting  him  to 
come  and  see  her.  She  wished  to  '  consult  him  on  her 
future.'  Would  the  Colonel  advise  her?  The  letter 
was  in  a  playful  vein.  Her  villa,  she  feared,  was  too 
tiny  to  offer  hospitality  to  a  distinguished  soldier,  but 
if  he  would  put  up  with  the  accommodation,  there  was 
a  picturesque  inn  near  at  hand  where  she  believed  he 
would  be  fairly  comfortable. 

The  letter  reached  Foulerton  at  a  propitious  moment. 
It  reflected,  he  thought,  just  that  shade  of  diffidence 
that  becomes  an  unprotected  woman  who  asks  a  favour 
of  a  man.' 

'  If  she  had  offered  to  put  me  up,  I  couldn't  very  well 
have  gone,'  reflected  the  Colonel,  who  had  never  lived 
in  Bohemia,  1  but  there  isn't  the  slightest  reason  why  I 
shouldn't  stay  at  the  inn.    I'll  start  on  Monday!' 

The  Commission  was  not  sitting,  the  weather  fine, 
the  trip  over  to  the  Pas  de  Calais  offered  attractions 
to  the  Colonel,  already  a  little  surfeited  with  what  he 
called  '  office  work.' 

Moreover,  his  mental  picture  of  Mrs.  St.  George  was 
changing.  She  now  shone  out  to  him  as  a  charming 
woman  to  whom  his  'provincial  prejudices'  —  the 
Colonel  admitted  a  certain  narrowness  of  vision  ! — had 
prevented  him  from  doing  justice.  She  had  trusted 
him,  but  he  had  ungenerously  doubted  her  because 
necessity  had  driven  her  to  practise  arts  which,  after 
all,  a  good  many  people  better  qualified  to  judge  than 
himself  saw  no  reason  to  despise. 
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1  Besides,'  he  told  himself,  '  she  threw  over  the 
whole  business  for  the  boy's  sake  and  to  please 
me.' 

No  pride  is  quite  beyond  the  range  of  womanly 
blandishment.  There  was,  he  reflected,  none  of  the 
obstinacy  of  the  fanatic  in  Evelyn  St.  George.  Rest, 
freedom  from  the  flattering  importunity  of  the  foolish 
people  who  had  tried  to  spoil  her,  the  comfort  of  a 
little  kindly  sympathy  were  all  she  wanted  to  make  her 
happy  and  calm.  It  was  a  pleasant  task  to  help  so 
charming  a  woman  'find  herself  again.'  He  started  on 
his  quest  with  a  light  heart,  undeterred  by  the  banter 
of  his  friends. 

It  was  early  on  a  sunny  June  afternoon  that  the 
train  left  Foulerton  on  the  platform  of  the  little  station 
of  St.  Luc-sur-Mer,  some  three  miles  from  Mrs.  St. 
George's  frail  but  coquettish  abode,  which  claimed 
dignity  and  identity  as  the  Villa  Clara. 

Above  the  pine-woods  the  chef-de-gare  pointed  out 
to  him  the  tall,  gleaming  tower  with  a  revolving  light, 
which  frightened  Channel  steamers  off  the  shoals. 
The  Villa  Clara  was  scarce  five  minutes'  walk  from  the 
famous  Phare.  Monsieur,  if  he  preferred,  might  make 
his  way  thither  by  a  path  through  the  woods.  The 
diligence  would  leave  his  baggage  at  the  Hotel  des 
Dunes. 

This  advice  the  Colonel  cheerfully  accepted.  The 
green  pines  clambered  up  to  the  railway  embankment ; 
the  winding  mossy  path  he  was  to  follow  ended  at  the 
signal-box. 

Fir-woods,  sand-hills,  and  sea.  Here  and  there 
green-meadowed  homesteads  with  shining  whitewashed 
outhouses  and  grazing  cows.  Everywhere  fragrance 
and  peace.  Strange,  he  thought,  that  such  a  woman 
should  have  selected  such  a  place  !  How  women  may 
be  misjudged ! 

'You'll  find  our  friend,'  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  had 
said  with  her  mouth  awry,  when  he  told  her  of  his 
projected   visit,  £  playing  petits-chevaux  at  a  cheap 
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casino  with  a  train  of  second-rate  men  urging  her  on 
with  five-franc  pieces  ! ' 

Why,  there  wasn't  a  casino  nearer  than  Boulogne 
or  Dieppe,  the  Colonel  wasn't  sure  which.  He  was 
relieved.  There  was  a  standard  below  which  the  taste 
with  which  he  credited  her  must  not  allow  her  to  fall. 
Only  delicate  and  refined  souls  turn  to  nature  and 
solitude  for  rest  and  comfort.  The  odorous  shadows 
of  the  pines,  the  flashes  of  sunlight  from  the  silvery 
banks,  where  the  high  winds  of  centuries  had  drifted 
and  moulded  the  sand  into  miniature  mountains,  called 
forth  poetic  musings  in  the  kindly  soldier.  How  gentle 
and  hospitable  to  man  seemed  these  quiet,  rustling 
scented  woodlands  after  the  feverish  forests  and  insect- 
stricken  marshes  of  the  tropics  ! 

The  ground  beneath  his  feet  was  ruddy  with  pine- 
needles  or  green  with  mosses  except  where,  in  the 
conflict,  the  sand  patches  prevailed.  1 A  delightful 
country ! '  said  the  Colonel  to  himself,  and,  as  he 
marched  along,  beneath  faintly  murmuring  bows, 
enjoying  the  beauties  of  light,  shade,  and  colour,  his 
respect  for  the  woman  who  had  come  there  to  rest 
•under  the  simple  enchantment  increased. 

Mrs.  Finch-Murray,  who  had  once  idolised  her  as 
a  beautiful  prophetess,  now  sneered  at  her.  Even  his 
friend,  Sir  Harry  Browne,  had  warned  him.  '  Remem- 
ber, Foulerton,'  he  had  said,  'she's  a  devilish  clever 
woman.    You  can't  be  sure  what  she  will  be  up  to.' 

The  woman,  anxious  for  a  nobler  and  more  natural 
life,  had  chosen  to  disappear.  Foulerton  (as  he  be- 
lieved) alone  knew  the  reason  why,  yet  the  people  who 
had  a  few  weeks  ago  sought  her  out  as  something  rare 
and  strange,  now  jeered  at  her  'for  her  repentance,'  as 
that  impudent  young  Clinton  dared  to  call  it 

'  The  world 's  a  devilish  unfair  place,'  reflected  the 
Colonel  indignantly, '  especially  to  women  ! ' 

At  this  point  in  his  musing  he  reached  a  glade 
where  the  dwarfed  trees,  twisted  and  wind-swept,  bent 
themselves  into  indignant  shapes  protesting  against 
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their  environment.  Above  this  sterile  neutral  ground, 
over  which  sands  and  forest  struggled  for  mastery  in 
picturesque  conflict,  a  gleaming  sand-hill  rose.  Seated 
on  its  summit,  her  eyes  bent  on  a  book,  her  back  to  the 
pines,  her  face  to  the  sea,  sat  a  lady  in  a  white  canvas 
dress.  For  a  moment,  in  the  dazzling  light,  after  the 
green  shadows  of  the  woods,  he  did  not  recognise  her. 
But  the  bright  hair  over  the  slender  neck,  under  the 
pretty  hat  of  rough  straw,  could  belong,  he  perceived, 
only  to  the  woman  he  had  come  to  see. 
It  was  Evelyn  St.  George. 

What  wind  there  was  blew  from  the  sea.  Apparently 
she  did  not  hear  his  approaching  footsteps  over  the 
sand.  He  had  stood  beside  her  before  she  seemed 
aware  of  him,  and  looked  down  on  her  face. 

She  rose  to  her  feet  and  welcomed  him  with  pleasure 
in  her  eyes. 

That  very  morning  she  had  rehearsed  their  meeting 
in  her  mind. 

If  he  came  by  the  woods  she  knew  he  must  pass 
that  spot.  Consciously  or  not  she  had  sought  a  pic- 
turesque ambush.  How  much  pleasanter,  she  thought, 
to  meet  him  here  among  the  sand-hills,  in  the  open 
air,  than  within  her  narrow  wooden  walls  !  She  had  left 
little  to  chance.  Her  maid  told  the  station-master 
that,  if  a  gentleman  asked  for  the  Villa  Clara,  he 
should  advise  the  visitor  to  take  the  path  through  the 
woods. 

1  I  am  an  artist  in  life.  He  shall  see  me  in  Arcadia/ 
she  thought  to  herself,  unashamed. 

Unsuspecting  and  attracted,  Foulerton  sat  beside 
her  and  glanced  across  the  silvery  sand-dunes,  with 
their  fringes  of  pale  green  grasses,  till  his  eyes  fell 
on  the  sunlit  sea,  and  his  vision  ended  at  the  pearly 
horizon  hiding  the  white  English  coast. 

'Isn't  it  lovely?' she  said,  gazing  too.  'Yonder  is 
the  road.  Beyond,  on  that  hill,  stands  St.  Luc.  I 
must  take  you  round  the  ramparts  before  you  leave. 
Just  below  these  sand-hills  is  the  Villa  Clara.  There, 
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where  the  wood  ends,  near  the  lighthouse,  is  your 
hotel.    Now  you  know  the  geography  of  the  place.' 

Her  manner,  frank  and  simple,  flattered  and  soothed 
him.  How  fresh  and  girlish  she  seemed !  how  gentle 
and  happy  !  how  changed  from  the  woman  with  the 
unquiet  eyes  he  had  first  met  at  Clinton's  lunch. 

Then  they  talked. 

'  I  don't  want  any  news  of  London.  It  seems  so 
far  away,'  she  protested.  '  I  can  guess  what  people 
say.' 

'  What !  about  yourself?  '  he  asked. 

'  Yes,  about  myself.  Mr.  Dick  Clinton  wrote  to  me 
— Mr.  Brooke  forwarded  the  letter — to  say  that  a 
literary  friend  of  his  proposed  writing  a  story  called 
"  The  Repentance  of  Artemis,"  and  hoped  I  shouldn't 
consider  it  libellous.' 

'  What  impertinence  ! ' 

'If  I  object  he's  quite  ready  to  alter  the  title  to 
"  The  Repentance  of  Venus,"  which  Mr.  Clinton  thinks 
would  be  still  more  appropriate.  But  what  does  it 
matter?  Women  like  myself  who  have  suited  them- 
selves to  other  people's  caprices  can't  expect  to  escape 
calumny.  When  they  try  to  escape  they  simply  run 
into  its  grinning  teeth!  But  tell  me  about  Frank — I 
know  you  have  seen  him — and  yourself! ' 

Foulerton  told  her  of  his  visit  to  Brighton,  how 
Paxton  Hill  believed  the  boy  had  a  capital  chance  of 
a  Bradley  scholarship,  and  dwelt  on  his  'remarkable 
improvement  as  a  bat ! ' 

1  Is  the  dear  fellow  more  reconciled  to  his  fortune- 
telling  aunt  ?  '  she  asked. 

He  heard  her  faint  sigh  and  regretted  it. 

1  Like  the  rest  of  the  world  he'll  forget  all  before  the 
year 's  out,'  he  replied  cheerfully. 

'  I  shudder  when  I  think  of  all  it  has  dragged  me 
through ! '  she  said  gently,  then  she  looked  across  the 
pleasant  sand-fringed  snores  basking  in  sloping  sun- 
beams and  added,  '  but  I 'm  out  of  it  all  now,  if  people 
will  only  help  me  as  nature  tries.    When  I  woke  up 
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this  morning,  and  realised  how  happy  I  was,  I  could 
not  believe  that  I  was  I.' 

At  each  of  her  touches  Foulerton,  without  knowing 
it,  admired  her  more. 

■  You  deserve  to  be  happy ! '  he  replied. 

'Why?  because  I've  been  chastened  and  prepared? 
After  all,  isn't  happiness  a  relative  condition  ?  Most 
women  compelled  to  live  the  life  I  have  chosen  to  lead 
for  the  last  few  weeks  would  be  bored  to  death.  Most 
of  us  are  frightened  by  solitude.  Sometimes  it  pinches 
me.  We  seem  faint  specks  in  the  silences!  We're 
like  the  crickets  in  the  grass — the  meadows  on  the 
way  to  St.  Luc  are  full  of  them — never  quite  at  home 
unless  we  are  all  chirping  together !  How  would 
Mrs.  Finch-Murray  feel  after  six  weeks  alone  in  a  villa 
among  these  sand-hills?    She'd  go  mad,  I  believe.' 

'She'd  send  for  Mr.  Dick  Clinton  to  console  her,' 
observed  the  Colonel. 

'  Poor  Mr.  Clinton,'  she  answered  smiling, '  he's  very 
good-natured.  What  a  pity  he  doesn't  adore  that 
charming  Miss  Lyndon  instead  of  the  mother  ! 1 

*  She  can't  stand  him,'  said  Foulerton.  1  She 's  a 
peculiar  girl.' 

'Peculiar!  is  she?  She's  frank  and  clever,  I  know, 
and,  for  those  who  admire  that  style — the  resolute, 
self-contained  style,  I  mean — quite  beautiful.  Besides, 
she's  a  friend  of  yours.' 

'  I  used  to  think  she  was,'  replied  the  Colonel,  '  but 
she  has  rather  gone  out  of  her  way  to  let  me  know  she 
disapproves  of  me.' 

Mrs.  St.  George  raised  her  eyebrows — a  perfect 
movement  of  feigned  wonder.  She  had  learned  some- 
thing she  wished  to  know.  Her  interviews  with  Miss 
Lyndon's  mother  were  not  forgotten. 

But  for  the  moment  Evelyn  St.  George  felt  that 
she  had  explored  as  far  as  was  safe.  '  The  woman 
who  asks  too  many  questions,'  she  told  herself,  '  is  a 
fool.' 

1  But  you  are  tempting  me,  or  I 'm  tempting  you, 
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Colonel  Foulerton,  to  talk  scandal,'  she  said.  '  Are 
you  not  wondering  why  I  had  the  effrontery  to  ask 
you  to  make  this  journey  ? ' 

'You  said  it  was  to  consult  me  about  your  future,' 
he  answered.   '  I  thought  the  phrase  sounded  solemn  ! ' 

'  It  is  solemn/  she  answered.  ' 1  was  thinking  about 
my  will.  '  I 've  never  made  one.  Mr.  Brooke  says  I 
must.  It  seems  a  very  extraordinary  thing  for  me  to 
do,  I  know.' 

The  will  was  a  part  of  her  comedy.  She  smiled 
quietly. 

'  The  last  man  who  talked  to  me  about  making  a 
will  was  Frank's  father  the  evening  he  was  hit,'  said 
Foulerton.  '  I  told  him  not  to  bother  about  it,  and  the 
poor  fellow  didn't.  Oughtn't  I  to  give  you  the  same 
advice? ' 

She  turned  pale,  and  he  stopped. 

'  Forgive  me  ! '  he  exclaimed, '  I  forgot  you  were  her 
sister.    I 'm  so  sorry  ! ' 

His  words  had  struck  her  with  a  superstitious  thrill. 
On  the  unseen  side  of  things  her  world  seemed  full 
of  ghostly  agents  working  their  own  mysterious  wills. 
The  warm  June  sunshine  turned  to  ice.  The  silver 
sand-hills  darkened  under  the  black  shadow  of  re- 
morseless wings.  For  one  long  breath  the  spectre  of 
a  great  lie  was  tyrant  over  the  sunlit  region. 

'  That  death/  she  said  at  last,  '  those  two  deaths,  I 
mean — his  and  hers! — I  can  never  bear  to  think  of! 
And  here  to-day  too  ! ' 

'  Then  I  will  never  speak  of  them  again/  he  answered. 
'  I  ought  to  have  known.' 

Suddenly  she  seemed  a  being  so  sensitive,  lonely, 
and  fragile,  that  he  pitied  her  as  he  had  never  pitied 
a  woman  before. 

Gradually,  however,  she  comforted  herself.  It  could 
be  no  fateful  warning  to  frighten  her  from  the  goal  she 
sought.  There  could  be  nothing  malignant  behind  his 
words. 

1  I  rather  envy  the  lucky  people  who  find  it  their 
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prosperous  duty  to  make  wills,'  he  said  at  last.  '  Tell 
me  what  you  want  to  do?' 

'How  ought  I  to  leave  my  money?  It  isn't  an 
embarrassing  sum,  but  one  never  knows  what  might 
happen.  And  if  it  were  settled  in  the  way  I  wish,  I 
shouldn't  have  to  think  of  it  again.  I  hate  thinking 
of  it.' 

She  could  meet  his  eye  calmly  again  now. 
'  To  Frank  Jervis,  of  course,'  he  replied. 
She  shook  her  head. 

'I'm  not  sure;  at  least  not  quite.  He's  very 
young.  Will  you  be  angry  with  me  if  I  say  what 
I  really  want  to  do? ' 

'  Of  course  not ! ' 

' 1  want  to  leave  it  to  you  for  your  lifetime,  and  then, 
whatever  happens,  I  should  know  Frank  would  be 
safe.5 

The  affection  softening  in  her  voice,  the  look  in  her 
beautiful  eyes  enwrapped  him.    What  a  grateful  soul ! 

'.I  couldn't  accept  it,'  he  said,  meeting  her  glance. 
'  You  can  make  me  trustee.' 

'But  mayn't  I  do  as  I  wish?  I  was  afraid  to,  with- 
out asking  you,  lest  some  day  when  you  found  it  out 
you  should  be  angry  with  me.  I  know  in  your  heart 
you  think  me  a  superstitious  idiot  ' 

'  Never  !  never  ! '  Foulerton  exclaimed. 

'  Well,  perhaps  I  am,  although  I  think  I  feel  things 
more  than  others — things  coming,  I  mean — as  though 
the  soul  had  an  eye.  Laugh  at  me  if  you  like,  but  if  I 
assure  you  the  will  I  want  to  make  would  make  me  feel 
safer — it's  an  odd  word  to  use,  Colonel  Foulerton,  but 
it  expresses  my  meaning — I  know  you  will  let  me 
have  my  way.' 

He  was  touched. 

'  But  why,  Evelyn  ? '  he  repeated — unconsciously 
saying  her  name.    '  Why  ? ' 

She  noted  it  with  a  quiver  of  pleasure. 

'Because/  said  she,  'if  I  were  taken  and  Frank  were 
taken  I  could  not  rest  in  my  grave  unless  I  knew  the 
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little  I  had  was  yours.  You  won't  understand.  Don't 
try  to,  only  let  me  have  my  way ! ' 

It  was  six  o'clock.  The  sinking  sun  lit  up  her  lovely 
face.  The  evening  silence  lay  on  the  sea,  the  shore, 
and  the  quiet  green  woods. 

1  You  shall  always  have  your  own  way,'  he  said, '  if  I 
can  help  you  to  it,  except  in  this.' 

'We'll  see,'  she  answered,  smiling. 

She  stretched  out  her  hand.  He  pressed  it  a 
moment.  The  palm  was  velvet,  the  slender  fingers 
seemed  full  of  the  clinging  trustfulness  of  a  gentle 
child. 

She  withdrew  her  hand  ;  they  sat  in  silence  till  he 
picked  up  the  book  at  her  feet. 

1  Browning  ! '  he  said.  '  He 's  too  much  for  a  lazy 
soldier.' 

She  shook  her  head. 

'  I 've  found  you  in  his  poems  although  you  would 
never  see  yourself  there.  He  can  look  right  into 
a  woman's  heart  and  help  her  find  herself — and  at  her 
truest  and  best.' 

She  believed  what  she  said. 

'  The  magician ! '  he  replied,  smiling  at  her  earnest 
manner. 

He  turned  over  the  pages  whilst  she  watched  him. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  they  were  becoming  old  and 
dear  friends.  How  pleasant  to  sit  together  in  evening 
sunshine ! 

The  brown-sailed  fishing-fleet  lay  becalmed  in  the 
broad  estuary  now  filled  by  the  tide.  Two  lines  of  sea- 
birds  were  flying  to  their  evening  haunts.  Among  the 
low  hills  sand-pipers  uttered  plaintive  cries.  Evelyn 
St.  George  rose — it  was  time,  she  said,  to  go — and  took 
him  through  the  woods  by  a  winding  path  to  the  road 
where  the  Villa  Clara  defied  the  winds  and  waves  of 
the  Channel  with  wide-eaved  roof  and  coquettish  green 
splutters.  Other  scattered  wooden  buildings  broke 
the  solitude  of  the  shore.  Beyond  the  last  was  the 
Hotel  des  Dunes. 
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'  I  won't  ask  you  to  dinner,'  said  Evelyn  St.  George, 
at  her  door.  '  A  woman  doesn't  dine,  and  you  must  be 
starving.  We've  ordered  you  dinner  at  the  inn,  which 
just  now  contains  only  one  other  guest,  "  un  monsieur 
qui  fait  la  peche,"  Annette  tells  me.  But  if  you're 
not  too  tired,  come  after  dinner  and  I  '11  give  you 
coffee.' 

'  But  shan't  I  bore  you  ?  '  asked  the  Colonel,  reminded 
of  conventions  which  Evelyn  St.  George  had  charmed 
him  to  forget. 

But  after  dinner  he  came,  and  together  they  watched 
the  moon  rise  over  the  sea. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


FOULERTON  had  made  no  secret  of  his  visit  to  Evelyn 
St.  George.  Sir  Harry  Browne  told  Finch-Murray  how 
he  had  warned  the  Colonel  ;  Finch-Murray  repeated 
the  conversation  to  his  wife  ;  his  wife  carried  it  to 
Dick  Clinton.  It  spread  like  a  ripple  on  a  pond.  The 
risks,  moral  and  material,  which  Foulerton  was  sup- 
posed to  be  incurring,  were  discussed  before  Hermia 
Lyndon.  Her  mother  believed  '  no  man  was  safe  from 
such  a  woman  ! '  It  made  her  positively  ill  to  see  how 
ready  even  decent  men  were  to  dance  after  women 
with  no  character  !  What  was  the  good  of  being  really 
nice,  she  wondered,  when  men  who  ought  to  get 
married  so  persistently  encouraged  '  the  other  thing '  ? 

'  Thought  you  rather  used  to  like  Artemis  ?  '  observed 
Mr.  Dick  Clinton,  not  for  the  first  time. 

'  You  're  always  saying  that/  Mrs.  Murray  replied, 
'but  you  know  perfectly  well  what  I  mean.' 

In  her  proper  place  as  an  intelligent  dealer  in 
mysteries  Mrs.  Murray  had  had  no  objection  to  her, 
but  when  she  began  giving  herself  airs  as  Mrs.  St. 
George — and  she  would  much  like  to  know  who  St. 
George  was  ! — the  woman  became  a  nuisance. 

1  But  there  may  have  been  another  St.  George  be- 
sides the  one  you  meet  on  five-shilling  pieces,'  observed 
Mr.  Clinton  with  the  air  of  a  man  maintaining  an  open 
mind,  '  and  if  there  is,  Artemis  was  just  the  woman  to 
get  hold  of  him  ! ' 

'  But  did  she  get  hold  of  him  as  a  husband  ? '  retorted 
Mrs.  Murray.  '  Don't  talk  to  me  !  Such  women  are  a 
real  danger  !  They  prevent  men  finding  nice  wives  in 
their  own  class  ! ' 
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'  Perhaps  they  serve  their  purpose  as  a  protection 
to  bachelors,'  suggested  the  young  man. 

But  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  was  in  no  mood  for  flippancy. 
She  abused  her  late  spiritual  adviser  so  virtuously 
that,  among  themselves,  her  acquaintances  excused 
her  vindictiveness  on  the  grounds  that  she  had  intended 
the  Colonel  for  Hermia  Lyndon. 

Mrs.  Ivor  Bell  (of  the  Ladies'  Gazette)  and  Mrs 
Heron,  when  they  exchanged  views,  both  remembered 
how  anxious  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  had  been  'to  bring 
it  off'  last  February  at  Las  Palmas.  A  paragraph 
naturally  appeared  in  the  Ivor  Bells'  paper,  the  readers 
of  which  learnt  that  Mrs.  St.  George,  the  well  -  known 
interpreter  of  psychical  phenomena,  had  taken  a 
charming  villa  on  the  French  coast  near  St.  Luc-sur- 
Mer.  In  the  next  paragraph  they  further  learnt  that 
Colonel  Foulerton,  D.S.O.  '  was  also  enjoying  a  short 
holiday  in  the  same  attractive  neighbourhood.' 

'Disgusting!'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Finch-Murray,  when 
she  read  it.  '  Fancy  letting  it  be  advertised !  Really 
the  Colonel  ought  to  know  better ! ' 

The  paragraphs  were  also  read  at  Brighton,  and  gave 
to  the  Colonel's  visit  an  aspect  scarcely  suspected 
before.  As  the  daughter  and  wife  of  a  gentleman  in 
Holy  Orders,  Mrs.  Paxton  Hill  disapproved  of  Mrs.  St. 
George  and  the  rumours  attached  to  her. 

'  What  an  awful  thing  if  the  Colonel  should  marry 
the  woman  ! '  she  exclaimed. 

Paxton  Hill,  who  had  come  under  the  fascinations  of 
Mrs.  St.  George,  was  more  indulgent.  'The  Colonel,' 
he  said,  'makes  no  secret  of  his  relations  with  the  lady. 
He  told  me  he  owed  her  his  appointment' 

Mrs.  Paxton  Hill,  however,  who  was  a  radical  in 
morals,  considered  it  a  deplorable  sign  of  the  times 
that  such  a  woman  should  have  the  power  of  helping  a 
distinguished  man. 

But  of  all  the  readers  of  the  Ladies'  Gazette  Lady 
Gale  enjoyed  the  two  paragraphs  most,  because  she 
was   the   only   common   acquaintance   of  Colonel 
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Foulerton  and  Evelyn  St.  George  who  desired  to  see 
the  realisation  of  what  was  suggested.  She  cut  the 
paragraphs  out  of  the  paper  and  posted  them  to  Evelyn 
St.  George  with  the  following  note  : — 

'  Dearest  Evelyn, — 

'  Read  the  enclosed,  and  be  careful  and  tell 
Colonel  Foulerton  to  be  careful.  All  the  naughty 
tongues  of  your  acquaintances  are  busy  with  you  both. 
They  are  not,  I  assure  you,  lenient  to  either  of  you. 
They  do  not  trust  you  and  believe  you  as  does 

'  Your  affectionate  friend, 
'  Edith  Gale.' 

The  letter,  written  in  a  spirit  of  romantic  mischief,  had 
consequences  which  Lady  Gale  little  suspected. 

At  first  Evelyn  St.  George  was  terrified.  '  When  he 
hears  what  they  say,'  she  thought,  *  he  will  be  fright- 
ened away.' 

Foulerton's  visit  was  nearly  ended.  In  three  days 
he  would  be  in  the  midst  of  the  calumny  which  she 
felt  vengefully  pursuing  her.  The  influence  she  was 
acquiring  over  him  would  vanish.  He  would  despise 
her.  Among  the  pine-woods  or  along  the  shore  he 
was  trusting  and  unsuspicious,  but  what  might  he  not 
be  made  in  Mrs.  Finch-Murray's  drawing-room,  where 
she  knew  he  was  regarded  as  a  prize  ? 

All  her  hope  and  happiness  seemed  trembling  on  the 
edge  of  disaster.  '  This  is  the  crisis  in  my  life  ! '  she 
said  to  herself,  oblivious  of  a  dozen  others. 

Anxiety  lay  like  a  stone  on  her  heart,  for  her  tem- 
perament hurried  her  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
She  drank  her  coffee,  and,  leaving  the  villa,  went  down 
to  the  sea.  The  morning  was  calm.  The  wide  shore 
shone  in  sunshine.  The  tide  was  out,  the  dry  hard 
sands  stretched  away  to  the  estuary,  their  solitudes  un- 
broken but  for  the  fisherwomen  shouldering  their  broad 
nets  to  the  shrimping  pools.  Daily  they  came  across  the 
pine-woods  from  St.  Luc,  knitting  as  they  trudged 
along.     The  silver  peace  of  the  summer  morning 
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brooded  over  sea,  sand-hills,  and  forest.  She  desired 
nothing  changed.  These  quiet  shores,  the  society  of 
this  one  man  made,  she  thought,  life  perfect.  The 
past  she  had  wiped  out  and  almost  forgotten.  She 
had  found  a  new  and  lovely  existence.  But  now  a 
panic-terror  seemed  shrieking  through  the  happy 
morning.  Lady  Gale's  letter  had  let  a  terrible  spectre 
loose ! 

'  They'll  drive  him  from  me  ! '  she  murmured  to  her- 
self, remembering  all  they  might  say.  The  squalid 
hostages  past  follies  and  weaknesses  had  given  to  malice 
crossed  her  mind  in  a  draggled  procession.  Her 
terrors  of  them  she  mistook  for  repentance. 

'  If  he  can't  love  me  now,'  she  told  herself,  '  I  shall 
lose  him  for  ever.' 

Her  one  hope  was  in  the  success  of  the  moment. 
She  dwelt  on  his  tenderness  and  sympathy,  on  his 
kind  affectionate  eyes,  on  all  his  ' goodness,'  balancing 
against  them  the  awful  downfall  should  he  discover 
the  truth !  In  vain  she  told  herself  nothing  was 
changed  except  that  Lady  Gale  had  written  a  foolish 
letter.  The  fear  of  what  she  might  lose  equalled  the 
desire  of  what  she  strove  to  win.  '  God  help  me  ! '  she 
said  aloud.  The  shrimpers  became  faint  specks  in  the 
luminous  distance,  the  faintly  heaving  tide  made  a 
line  of  curving  foam  along  the  far  edge  of  the  grey 
sand  as  she  moved  forward  within  the  agitated  circle 
of  pursuing  fears. 

At  last,  to  the  east,  the  river-mouth  stopped  her, 
and  she  turned  and  walked  slowly  homewards,  led  on, 
it  seemed,  by  a  purpose. 

How  was  she  to  meet  the  danger? 

In  the  distance  a  grey  figure  was  approaching 
through  the  faint  haze  quivering  in  the  heat  of  the 
climbing  sun  between  the  upper  and  lower  air.  It  was 
Foulerton.  She  guessed  that  he  had  looked  for  her 
at  the  villa  and  was  now  seeking  her  along  the  shore. 
Gradually  as  the  distance  between  them  decreased 
her  purpose  grew. 
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To  let  him  know  the  nature  of  her  dread  was 
less  hazardous  to  her  chances  than  to  permit  him  to 
return  to  London  and  hear  the  worst  they  might  be 
saying. 

Her  heart  beat  nervously,  her  colour  was  gone, 
anxiety  filled  her  with  dread.  Did  ever  a  woman  feel 
as  she  could  feel?  For  once  she  forgot  that  the 
pathetic  beauty  of  her  face  was  her  best  ally. 

Foulerton  perceived  the  change  in  her  when  they 
met. 

'  Why/  he  said,  taking  her  ungloved  hand  comfort- 
ingly, '  what  on  earth  have  you  been  running  away 
from  ? ' 

His  kind,  careless  words  gave  her  the  clue.  The 
man's  power  of  pity  she  knew  was  very  great.  Her 
one  course  was  to  throw  herself  on  his  mercy  before 
evil  gossip  started  suspicions  which  her  powers  of 
inspiring  affection  had  dispelled. 

1  I 've  been  hunted  by  my  own  terrors,'  she  said, 
'  ever  since  the  letters  came.' 

Her  breast  rose  and  fell  under  her  white  lace  shirt ; 
her  agitation  distressed  him  as  the  anguish  of  a 
helpless,  beautiful  child  might  have  done.  It  added 
strangely  to  her  loveliness  under  the  perfect  morning 
between  the  far-off  creeping  sea-line  and  the  grey- 
green  sand-hills  where  the  pine-woods  ended. 

1  How  absurd,'  he  said,  '  that  you — with  all  your 
friends — should  let  fancies  worry  you  ! ' 

His  words  half  concealed  the  thought  in  his  mind. 

'  A  woman,'  she  replied,  4  in  my  position,  has  no 
friends,  only  calumniators  in  disguise.  She  has  been 
given  her  chance  and  missed  it.  It  never  occurs  again. 
I  have  no  friends,  and  when  you  leave  me  I  shall  be 
alone  for  ever.' 

She  saw  what  she  desired  shaping  in  his  eyes.  It 
gave  her  courage. 

'  Nonsense  ! '  he  said  consolingly  ;  '  it 's  just  a  morbid 
fancy.  You  live  too  much  alone.  You  will  always 
have  me  and  Frank.' 
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She  shook  her  head. 

'  Did  you  tell  any  of  the  people  we  both  know 
you  were  coming  to  see  me  here?'  she  asked  sud- 
denly. 

(0f  course  I  made  no  secret  of  it.  Why  shouldn't 
I  come  if  I  want  to  see  you  ? ' 

'  What  did  they  say  about  me  ? ' 

' Well,  let  me  think,'  he  answered,  laughing  quietly 
to  reassure  her,  '  for  I  didn't  pay  much  attention.  Mrs. 
Finch-Murray  said  I  should  find  you  playing  petits- 
chevaux  in  the  midst  of  an  admiring  crowd  of  second- 
rate  young  men.  Miss  Lyndon  said  we  should  have 
an  excellent  chance  of  practising  our  French  together. 
That  I  assume  was  satire  !  Sir  Harry  Browne,  whom 
I  don't  think  you  know — he  attended  poor  Jervis 
before  he  died — said  you  had  a  long  innings  as  a 
fashionable  toy — Sir  Harry  has  a  weakness  for  cricket ! 
— and  now  that  you  knocked  down  your  stumps,  must 
expect  to  be  a  good  deal  talked  about  by  the  people 
who  had  been  watching  you  at  the  wicket.  That 's  all 
I  can  remember.  Surely  you  won't  allow  rubbish  of 
that  sort  to  make  you  unhappy?  Why,  good  heavens  ! 
if  one  or  two  of  the  Commissioners  whose  secretary  I 
am  knew  what  their  colleagues  thought  of  them,  they 
couldn't  sit  in  the  same  room.  It  doesn't  matter  in 
the  least  what  people  say  or  think  when  we 've  done 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.' 

He  was  wandering  on  playfully,  desiring  to  soothe 
her. 

'  It  doesn't  matter  what  they  say  of  a  gallant  and 
chivalrous  soldier,'  she  replied,  '  for  people  can  only 
envy  you  or  wish  to  be  like  you,  but  it  is  very  different 
with  a  woman  who  can  claim  the  protection  of  no  man. 
A  woman  who  has  suffered  as  I  have  suffered  is  at  the 
mercy  of  any  base  tongue  ! ' 

'  But  if  people  tell  lies  about  you,  you  don't  suppose 
I  should  believe  them,  if  they  dared  tell  them  to  me, 
which  they  wouldn't ! ' 

'  Wait  till  you  're  tested.    Read  this  ! ' 
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She  handed  him  Lady  Gale's  note  and  the  news- 
paper cutting.  He  read  them  and  coloured.  Certainly 
it  was  annoying. 

'It's  impertinent,'  he  said,  'but  nothing  for  you  to 
worry  about.' 

'You  see  what's  meant ! '  she  said. 

'  I  won't  see,'  he  replied  sturdily. 

' But  don't  you  know,  can't  you  feel,'  she  exclaimed 
pathetically,  'that  in  the  end  it  must  drive  you  away 
from  me,  that  I  must  lose  what  I  cling  to  more  than 
to  anything  in  the  world  ? ' 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  her  longing  face  and  tearful 
eyes  made  him  realise  what  he  had  begun  to  suspect. 
This  woman  loved  him  !  Some  of  the  fire  burning  in 
her  own  heart  shot  into  his,  filled  it  with  love  and 
protecting  pity. 

Beauty  and  sorrow  were  drawing  him  to  her  arms. 
With  open  and  confessed  passion  the  powers  of  her 
loveliness  over  him  increased  tenfold.  He  leant  over 
her,  murmuring  vague  words  of  comfort  and  simple 
affection.  The  kindling  emotions  shot  through  them 
like  shafts  of  enchanted  light. 

'  O  my  God  ! '  she  said,  '  it  can't  be  !  I  never  loved 
any  one  before,  never,  never!  If  you  leave  me  I  shall 
die!' 

Her  face  seemed  transformed. 

For  a  space,  half-fainting  with  happiness,  she  rested 
in  his  arms  as  they  stepped  on  the  ribbed  sea-sand. 
Far  away  were  the  shrimpers,  dimly  seen  through  the 
silver  haze,  the  white  breasts  of  the  sea-birds  reflected 
in  the  ripple  in  the  margin  of  the  rising  tide,  and  the 
great  peace  of  the  sea.  They  were  alone  in  the  shining 
sun-warmed  spaces. 

'  I  '11  love  you,  Evelyn,'  he  said, '  and  will  never  leave 
you.' 

Her  joy  was  so  great  that  for  the  moment  all  artifice 
was  swept  from  her  soul.  The  vastness  of  her  triumph 
made  her  almost  giddy  with  delight,  the  depth  and 
passion  of  it  drew  him  to  her.    Here  at  last  was  the 
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woman  who  could  not  live  without  him  !  What  else 
could  he  do  but  love  her. 

When  two  hours  later  they  returned  to  the  villa 
through  the  scented  pine-woods  the  soldier's  mind  was 
made  up.  All  his  doubts  vanished  under  the  magic 
of  her  great  love. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


'Duty  and  Action'  were  words  never  flourished  in 
Foulerton's  vocabulary,  but  they  represented  ideas 
constantly  associated  in  his  mind.  He  even  dis- 
credited his  countrymen  and  their  Government  with  the 
loss  of  the  last.  What  with  their  press  and  Parliament 
the  race  which  had  grown  to  empire  through  action  he 
believed  in  danger  of  falling  to  decay  through  sheer 
hesitancy  begotten  of  divided  councils.  He  had  dis- 
cussed the  question  with  his  friend  Sir  Harry  Browne 
— a  man  who  honoured  the  philosophic  attitude. 
There  were,  he  maintained,  in  the  complex  conditions 
both  of  current  politics  and  contemporary  social  life, 
so  many  arguments  against  any  course  of  action  what- 
ever, that  the  wise  man  hesitated  as  Hamlet  did  after 
meeting  his  father's  ghost. 

'  Now  you,  Foulerton,  in  the  Prince's  place,'  Sir 
Harry  replied, '  would  have  cut  Uncle  Claudius's  throat 
at  cockcrow.' 

1 1  hope  so  ! '  returned  the  Colonel.  '  Think  what  a 
lot  of  worry  it  would  have  saved  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany.' 

This  conversation  Foulerton  remembered  —  as  in 
moments  of  great  excitement  we  recall  trifling  things 
— when  he  was  hurrying  towards  the  one  irrevocable 
step  to  which  the  other  regent  of  his  conscience  was 
urging  him. 

When  an  honest  man  has  helped  a  beautiful, 
generous,  ardent  woman  to  love  him,  it  is  his  duty  to 
marry  her.  This  at  least  was  Foulerton's  simple  view. 
During  those  bright  June  days  he  was  swept  so  far 
from  the  moorings  to  which  his  spirit's  boat  was  wont 
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to  be  tied,  that  he  never  balanced  the  prospects  of  loss 
or  of  gain  which  his  sudden  step  involved.  Most  men 
at  some  time  of  their  life  are  swayed  and  captured  by 
forces  which  they  have  never  tested  before.  The 
driving-power  of  a  woman's  passion  is  greater  on  the 
generous  than  on  the  mean.  A  cunning  man  of 
timorous  character  might  have  let  Evelyn  St.  George 
weep  her  heart  away  in  his  arms  and  yet  have  escaped 
to  England  by  the  first  boat.  Wisdom  and  discretion 
would  have  shouted  in  his  ears  the  moment  he  was 
beyond  reach  of  her  stormy  magic.  The  quavering 
hero  would  have  written  her  '  a  beautiful  letter  ! '  Such 
delights  were  not  for  him.  Excuses  flourish  most 
generously  in  the  rankest  moral  soil ;  to  kiss  and  run 
away  is  an  act  of  discretion  not  incompatible  with  a 
strong  sense  of  personal  dignity  in  the  refugee  !  From 
the  House  of  Love  there  are  many  cheap  escapes,  but 
not  for  brave  and  candid  souls.  When  Evelyn  St. 
George's  passion  set  fire  to  it,  Foulerton  stayed,  in 
spite  of  misgivings,  gladly  to  be  consumed.  But  in 
the  light  of  the  flames  her  face  was  fair  and  her  passion 
so  deep  that  he  gloried  in  a  blaze  which  he  knew 
would  set  all  who  knew  them  shrieking  with  annoyance 
or  derision. 

When  he  told  her  that  he  would  never  leave  her 
he  meant  what  he  said.  The  meaner  reservations  of 
which  the  phrase  admits  for  him  did  not  exist. 

The  swiftness  of  his  resolution  raised  Evelyn  St. 
George  to  heights  of  triumph  whither  she  had  never 
been  lifted  before.  Was  there  ever  so  incomparable  a 
man  !  So  loyal !  so  gentle  !  so  gallant !  She  would 
be  a  wife  worthy  of  him !  Her  swift  imagination 
fluttered  off  to  the  mountain  peaks.  He  would  become 
a  great  soldier,  rising  to  the  highest  rank  in  his  pro- 
fession ;  she  would  share  his  honours  ;  her  wit  and 
beauty  would  help  him  rise.  The  artist  saw  her  part ! 
She  spoke  eloquently  and  sweetly  of  their  future.  He 
gave  so  much ;  she  so  little !  Could  the  depth  and 
power  of  her  love  ever  repay  him  !    For  two  days  her 
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love  and  vanity  were  in  Paradise.  On  the  third 
they  were  married  at  Boulogne.  On  the  fourth  day 
Colonel  Foulerton  was  back  at  his  work  in  Pall  Mall 
with  a  wife  waiting  for  his  return  at  a  West-end 
hotel ! 

1  Which  things,'  said  Sir  Harry  Browne,  when  he 
heard  of  them, '  come  of  being  a  man  of  action.' 

The  whole  thing  was  as  unexpected  as  a  railway 
accident,  and  on  some  minds  produced  a  kindred 
shock.  A  distinguished  soldier  crossed  the  Channel 
for  a  bare  week,  and  came  back  married  to  a  woman 
of  dubious  character  who  had  amused  the  town  as  a 
dabbler  in  childish  necromancy  ! 

Thus  it  seemed  to  cold  common-sense. 

'Just  as  a  man  can  fall  from  a  ladder  and  break  his 
neck,  so  can  he  tumble  into  matrimony  and  shatter  a 
reputation  ! '  observed  Sir  Harry  Browne  sadly.  '  Give 
me  the  ladder  to  fall  from  !  Foulerton  must  have  been 
mad!' 

The  same  contemptuous  lament  was  raised  in  as 
many  variants  of  the  phrase  as  the  elasticity  of 
language  and  the  ingenuity  of  spite  or  pity  could 
suggest. 

Comrades  at  the  Club  told  each  other  that  'poor 
Foulerton  had  done  for  himself! '  Mrs.  Finch-Murray 
was  4  so  upset '  that  she  called  on  her  physician,  who 
treated  her  for  liver  trouble.  Dick  Clinton  pretended 
he  had  'always  expected  it,'  and  doubted  whether 
Artemis  could  have  done  better  for  herself ;  Finch- 
Murray,  probably  thinking  of  his  own  case,  said 
frivolous  women  sometimes  made  better  wives  than 
people  anticipated.  Still,  he  hoped  the  Colonel 
mightn't  regret  it. 

Hermia  Lyndon,  lying  awake  all  night,  with  open 
eyes  staring  through  the  senseless  dark,  felt  that  she 
might  have  won  the  man  herself  but  for  the  stubborn 
pride  which  would  not  let  her  ask.  Alone  of  all  the 
acquaintances  of  bride  and  bridegroom  Lady  Gale 
rushed  off  to  Mrs.  Foulerton  at  her  hotel,  clasped  her 
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in  her  arms,  and  gave  her  two  big  pearl  earrings  as  a 
wedding  present. 

'My  dearest  Evelyn  !'  she  cried,  'you  have  no  idea 
of  the  dreadful  things  they  are  all  saying,  but  I  will 
always  be  on  your  side  !  * 

For  she  imagined  that  it  was  her  handiwork. 
'  Geoffrey  was  quite  prepared,'  replied  Mrs.  Foulerton, 
with  imperfectly  concealed  insolence  ;  '  shrill  feminine 
screams  have  no  terrors  for  him.' 

1  Well,  we  '11  take  care  that  he  shall  suffer  in  his  pro- 
fession as  little  as  possible,'  Lady  Gale  answered, 
thinking  it  might  become  necessary  to  put  the  bride 
in  her  proper  place.  '  Now  tell  me  all  about  it' 
'  It  was  your  letter,'  said  Mrs.  Foulerton. 
But  the  account  she  gave  of  the  emotions  whirling 
them  to  the  wedding  differed  in  several  points  from 
fact.  Geoffrey  had  insisted,  so  she  finally,  reluctantly, 
had  consented.    His  will  was  strong. 

She  had  stormed  a  fortress  and  planted  her  flag  on 
the  top,  but  desired  it  to  be  understood  that  the  sturdy 
stronghold  had  capitulated  unasked,  and  that  she  had 
hesitated  to  march  in  ! 

The  newly  married  couple  received  their  first  shock 
at  Brighton.  Foulerton  wrote  to  Paxton  Hill  an- 
nouncing his  marriage.  4  Let  us,' he  said, 'break  the 
news  to  Frank.    His  aunt  would  prefer  it.' 

The  Hills  received  them  as  cordially  as  they  could, 
although  Mrs.  Hill  thought  Mrs.  Foulerton's  clothes 
too  lovely  and  luxurious,  and  quite  ill-suited  to  a 
poor  soldier's  wife.  Perhaps  they  excited  in  her  the 
resentment  which  charm  in  dress  may  provoke  in 
those  conscious  of  its  absence,  for  although  the  bride 
seemed  gentle  and  sweet  in  her  new  dignity,  she  failed 
to  satisfy  the  schoolmistress.  '  Quite  the  wrong  sort 
of  woman  for  such  a  man/  she  said  to  her  husband. 
Had  her  eldest  daughter  been  a  few  years  older,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  the  right  type  would  exist. 

When  Frank  entered  the  little  drawing-room  with 
the  familiar  pale  walls  and  frail  chairs,  unreasonable 
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surprise  seized  him  to  see  them  together,  for  in  his 
mind  they  were  still  far  apart.  And  when  the  Colonel 
told  him  bluntly,  whilst  his  aunt  embraced  him  fondly, 
all  the  blood  in  his  body  rushed  in  his  face.  Yet  it 
was  not  a  flush  of  pleasure.  What  had  happened  had 
never  occurred  to  his  imagination. 

1  Married  to  Aunt  Evelyn  ! '  cried  the  boy,  wonder 
prevailing  over  discretion. 

1  Why  not,  darling  ? '  thrilled  the  lady,  vainly  seeking 
signs  of  joy. 

I  Why,  somehow,  sir,  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
marry  Hermia  Lyndon  ! '  said  the  boy,  turning  his  eyes 
on  the  Colonel,  '  and  I  believe  she  thought  so  too ! ' 

There  was  an  ugly  silence.  The  boy  was  conscious 
of  the  vast  blunder  of  his  speech.  The  smile  died  on 
Mrs.  Foulerton's  face. 

The  Colonel  stared  straight  at  a  water-colour  draw- 
ing of  Venice — a  cheap  importation  from  Italy — pre- 
ferring not  to  meet  his  wife's  eye. 

'  My  dear  fellow,  what  a  ridiculous  thing  to  say,'  he 
said,  stung  by  an  ugly  sense  of  shame. 

I I  didn't  mean  to  say  it,'  Frank  answered.  '  It 
slipped  out.    You  see  I 'm  not  used  to  marriages.' 

Then  he  grew  conscious  that  this  last  remark  did 
not  help  to  cover  the  breach,  and  stood  vainly  seeking 
a  means  of  rescuing  his  dignity  sacrificed  by  a  foolish 
speech.  His  aunt,  in  her  lovely  white  clothes,  made 
him  shy  as  a  pretty  creature  from  an  artificial  world 
he  had  never  explored. 

'  We  ought  to  have  told  him,  Evelyn,'  said  Foulerton. 
'  It  wasn't  fair.' 

'  It  was  my  fault,'  she  answered  meekly. 

She  revelled  in  dramatic  effects,  but  saw  that  this 
attempt  had  miscarried.  There  must  be  somewhere 
a  gracious  form  of  boyish  speech,  but  poor  Frank,  she 
perceived,  would  not  reach  it.  The  test  was  intended 
for  his  gallantry.  She  was  disappointed,  and  secretly 
annoyed  too,  because  she  had  felt  that  the  school- 
master's wife  mistrusted  her.     In  fact  she  had  not 
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produced  the  effect  at  which  she  aimed.  This  first 
chill  to  her  warm  hopes  seemed  to  portend  the  im- 
permanence  of  her  present  intense  happiness.  What 
trouble  might  not  spring  from  this  good-looking  lad, 
bashfully  trying  to  make  cordiality  conquer  surprise? 
She  stood  between  him  and  her  husband,  loving  and 
dreading  both,  conscious  of  the  tremendous  stakes 
with  which  she  had  gambled  and  seemingly  won. 
Already  her  swift  mind  made  the  comparison  :  '  We 
were  happier  at  St.  Luc.5 

But  whilst  Frank  Jervis  fumbled  with  his  words  she 
brought  her  tact  to  his  rescue.  No  wonder  he  was 
surprised.  It  all  seemed  a  dream  to  her — a  dream  too 
delightful  to  be  true.  Should  she  and  Frank  wake  up 
some  day  and  find  there  was  no  Uncle  Geoffrey?  Did 
Frank  remember  the  day  he  took  her  to  see  the  foot- 
ball? How  cold  it  was!  And  what  a  long  time  ago 
it  seemed  !  Then  she  touched  on  the  Bradley  Scholar- 
ship, the  excitements  of  the  term,  and  when  she  had 
finished  a  graceful  and  aunt-like  feat,  they  were  all  on 
easier  ground  again. 

They  took  Frank  to  lunch,  and  afterwards  sat  on 
the  pier.  It  was  a  breezy,  blue  afternoon.  An  azure 
sea  swung  cheerfully  in  the  broad  bay.  The  downs 
beyond  Worthing  caught  purple  lights,  the  cliffs  to 
the  east  glittered  in  bright  air.  Mrs.  Foulerton  re- 
membered she  was  Mrs.  Foulerton,  and  bravely  rose 
to  the  new  duties.  The  domestic  side  of  the  problem 
interested  her.  She  displayed  herself  to  her  husband 
as  a  thoughtful  aunt  solicitous  of  a  nephew's  future. 
If  Frank  did  not  get  the  Bradley  Scholarship,  did  he 
still  wish  to  become  a  soldier  ? 

The  boy  replied  that  Paxton  Hill  didn't  see  why  he 
shouldn't  be  a  gunner.  '  He'll  back  me  to  pass  if  only 
I  swot  decently.' 

Then  the  Colonel  spoke  in  praise  of  gunners — the 
branch  of  the  service  freest  from  amateurs.  Mrs. 
Foulerton  thought  the  uniform  of  the  Horse  Artillery 
'  quite  lovely.' 
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On  the  whole  the  visit  to  Brighton  was  successful. 
Harmonious  relations  were  established  between  three 
persons  compelled  to  feel  the  fortuitous  character  of 
the  circle  of  common  interests  surrounding  them.  '  I 
must  make  the  right  atmosphere  for  them,'  thought 
Mrs.  Foulerton.  She  talked  of  their  future,  of  their 
joint  hopes  for  Frank,  of  the  furnished  flat  into  which 
they  were  moving  next  week.  She  hoped  Frank  would 
like  his  room,  and  that  Uncle  Geoffrey  wouldn't  find 
the  place  noisy.  In  the  holidays  they  would  all  go 
to  Switzerland,  and  spend  August  among  the  moun- 
tains. 

'  The  woman  who  wants  to  succeed  with  men,'  she 
reflected, '  must  never  seem  to  think  of  herself.' 

The  future  to  which  she  was  looking  in  no  v/ay 
resembled  that  she  suggested  to  Foulerton  and  Frank. 
Her  security — the  only  security  for  her  happiness — 
must  be  to  bind  these  two  to  her  by  links  of  affection 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  tremendous  strain  of 
the  truth.  Her  thought,  in  its  simplest  form — a  shape 
it  avoided  as  ugly  and  crude — was  this  :  '  These  two 
must  love  me  so  much  that  even  when  they  know  the 
worst  they  will  forgive  me.' 

But  they  were  both  so  simple  and  trusting  that  it 
might  never  be  known. 

On  the  way  up  to  town,  alone  in  the  carriage,  the 
new  wife  sought  her  consolation.  What  sacrifice  would 
this  man  make  for  her?  If  she  could  be  sure  of  this  ! 
He  believed  in  her  goodness  ;  thought  her,  as  she 
perceived,  a  woman  whom  the  world  from  which  she 
had  escaped  had  been  unable  to  contaminate.  Still 
she  could  not  help  seeing  the  side  to  his  character 
which  austerity  ruled.  In  honour  she  thought  him  a 
fanatic.  His  views  of  wifely  duty  she  regarded  as 
obsolete.  The  scandals  of  the  Divorce  Court  raised  his 
anger  and  contempt.  1  Such  people,'  he  once  said  to 
her,  referring  to  an  adulterous  case  at  that  moment 
diverting  the  world,  'are  the  scrofulous  cripples  of  the 
moral  world.    It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  society  if 
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we  could  get  rid  of  them  in  a  lethal  chamber.'  He 
liked  to  forget  that  satyrs  still  exist. 

His  contempt  her  delicate  immorality  regarded  as 
brutal.  She  protested  that  we  never  knew  how  people 
were  tempted  ;  that  the  worst  of  sinners  might  have 
excuses  which,  if  we  knew  everything,  would  call  rather 
for  our  pity  than  our  condemnation.  But  he  dismissed 
her  theory  with  the  easy  contempt  of  the  man  far 
removed  from  such  matters.  1  The  picturesque  sinners 
you  are  thinking  of,'  he  said, '  inhabit  the  popular  novel 
where  they  can't  stand  the  real  thing.  When  a  man 
is  proved  to  be  an  adulterous  cad,  or  a  woman  the 
female  equivalent,  their  very  existence  ought  to  be 
forgotten,  as  it  is  among  all  decent  people.' 

This  stern  view,  which  seemed  to  her  barbarous, 
rilled  her  with  dismay.  It  contrasted  strongly  with  his 
affectionate  and  generous  disposition.  She  tried  for 
comfort  to  attribute  it  to  early  training  in  a  country 
parsonage,  but  felt  that  the  austerity  was  embedded  in 
his  nature,  part  of  what  she  vaguely  described  as  his 
'  goodness.' 

Meanwhile  she  knew  his  love  for  her  increasing.  She 
surrounded  him  with  a  network  woven  of  the  tenderest 
feminine  solicitude.  All  the  skill  once  expended  to 
fascinate  the  world  she  lavished  on  her  husband.  He 
had  never  imagined  a  wife  so  unselfish,  sweet,  and 
tender.    They  were  always  together. 

'  If  I  ever  have  to  go  away  on  active  service,'  said 
the  Colonel  one  day,  '  what  on  earth  shall  we  do  ? ' 

i  I  will  never  try  to  stop  your  going ! '  she  said,  the 
answer  which  she  knew  he  would  like  best. 

In  moments  of  tenderness  she  was  sometimes 
tempted,  in  order  to  test  her  powers  on  him,  to  tell 
him  that  she  herself  was  a  living  refutation  of  the 
theory  he  held  concerning  women. 

'  I  was  a  bad  woman  once,'  she  said  in  those 
imaginary  conversations,  '  but  loving  you  has  made  me 
good  and  pure.' 

Her  consolation  lay  in  the  dramatic  element  under- 
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lying  the  man's  complete  deception.  Over  the  volcanic 
soil  the  vegetation  is  often  the  most  beautiful. 

In  the  train  from  Brighton  she  spoke  openly  of  their 
situation,  which  annoyed  her  more  than  it  interested 
him.  None  of  their  friends  had  taken  any  notice  of 
her.  1  If  you  hadn't  married  me,  Geoffrey,'  she  said, 
1  they  would  have  scarcely  left  me  any  peace  ;  now  they 
seem  determined  to  cut  me.' 

Foulerton  replied  that  it  didn't  much  matter  what 
their  friends  did.  Besides,  hadn't  Lady  Gale  called  the 
other  day. 

'  Do  you  know  why  they  won't  look  at  me,  Geoffrey  ? 
It's  because  they  can't  forgive  me  for  marrying  you. 
People  wanted  me  always  to  be  a  silly  little  toy,  but 
now  I  belong  to  the  bravest  soldier  in  England.' 

The  Colonel  laughed.  He  didn't  mind  her  thinking 
of  him  as  '  the  bravest  soldier  in  England '  so  long  as 
she  didn't  say  so  to  other  people. 

'My  dear!'  he  said,  'all  good  wives  fancy  their 
husbands  the  best  fellows  in  the  world.  I 'm  a  lucky 
Lieutenant-Colonel  with  a  clerk's  job!  Don't  forget 
that  when  you  feel  your  pretty  feathers  rising  !  And 
if  you  don't  mind,  please  don't  let  Frankie  hear  you 
say  so.' 

'  He  thinks  so  already  ! ' 

'  Poor  Frank  ! '  returned  the  Colonel.  '  That  was 
rather  an  unlucky  remark  he  made.  He  was  so 
ashamed  of  it  too.' 

The  Colonel  coloured  slightly  and  looked  out  of  the 
window.  They  were  crossing  a  viaduct.  The  rolling 
green  country  stretched  away  to  the  sunset. 

1  Isn't  it  beautiful  ? 1  he  asked. 

'  Beautiful,'  she  assented,  glancing  at  the  glowing 
west. 

1  Frank  was  very  fond  of  Miss  Lyndon,'  she  said 
after  a  pause,  when  the  train  had  rushed  away  from 
the  landscape  into  a  chalk  cutting. 

For  a  moment  she  was  tempted  to  tell  him  of  her 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  when  the  latter 
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had  shown  her  matrimonial  designs  for  her  daughter, 
but  thought  better  of  it.  To  tell  a  man  a  desirable 
woman  is  anxious  to  marry  him  is  to  start  his 
thoughts  in  Erections  whither  it  is  not  good  for  man's 
imagination  to  wander. 

'  But  you  're  not  really  worried  because  people 
haven't  called,  are  you  ? '  Foulerton  asked,  catching  her 
thoughtful  eyes. 

'Only  for  your  sake.  It's  dreadful  to  think  I  may 
have  cut  you  off  from  your  friends.' 

■  If  it 's  only  for  my  sake  you  won't  care  two  pence  ! ' 
said  he  cheerfully. 

'But  do  you  think  your  marriage  will  interfere  with 
you  in  your  profession  ?  '  she  inquired. 

'Not  a  bit  of  it.  They'll  employ  me  when  they 
want  me.  I 'm  not  the  sort  of  man  to  whom  they  give 
soft  commands  at  home.  Even  an  indulgent  wife 
must  see  that ! ' 

'  An  indulgent  wife  !  O  Geoffrey,  if  you  could  only 
know  what  I  really  thought  of  you.' 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

'  There,  there,  I  do  know,'  he  said,  gently  patting  her 
beautiful  hand.  '  What  a  pity  it  is  a  rough  old  soldier 
can't  make  pretty  speeches  ! ' 

The  train  rushed  on  through  the  gathering  twilight, 
all  the  woman's  anxieties  died  out  under  his  kind, 
affectionate  eyes,  and  when  they  ran  into  the  sullen 
and  smoky  vault  which  roofs  Victoria  Station  the 
journey  seemed  to  both  too  quickly  over. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


The  Foulertons  took  of  tenants  who  desired  to  spend 
eighteen  months  in  Italy,  a  furnished  flat  in  the  block 
adjoining  that  in  which  the  Colonel  had  had  chambers. 
The  apartments  were  prettily  decorated. 

'  A  nice  little  place  to  pitch  our  camp ! '  observed 
Foulerton,  admiring  his  wife's  skill  in  '  making  rooms 
look  pretty.' 

It  was  here  that  they  set  up  what  Foulerton  called 
'housekeeping';  in  these  narrow  rooms,  within  sound 
of  the  inevitable  lift,  his  wife  hoped  to  begin  the 
happiest  period  of  her  life. 

4  Haven't  I  earned  it?'  she  said  to  herself,  counting 
the  fruits  of  victory. 

Already  former  acquaintances  were  relenting.  The 
men  who  desired  to  honour  the  Colonel  called,  and 
some  of  the  women.  Sir  Harry  Browne  had  been  in 
to  tea.  He  had  condemned  the  marriage  without 
knowing  the  bride.  This  he  felt  was  unscientific. 
After  he  had  spent  an  hour  in  her  company  he  said  he 
could  '  quite  understand!'  A  woman  need  not  have 
the  best  character  in  the  world  to  fit  her  for  the  com- 
panionship of  an  intelligent  man.  There  was  some- 
thing to  be  said  in  favour  of  Japanese  customs.  He 
gave  orders  to  call  to  Lady  Browne,  who  carefully  left 
a  card  on  Mrs.  Foulerton  when  the  latter  was  at  the 
Richmond  Horse  Show  with  her  husband.  Sir  Harry 
spoke  so  warmly  of  Mrs.  Foulerton  that  Mrs.  Finch- 
Murray  said  he  was  an  old  fool — although  all  the  men 
she  had  ever  known  had  been  more  or  less  fools  over 
1  that  woman  ! ' 

But   Mrs.   Finch-Murray  was   inquisitive.  Dick 
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Clinton,  who  lunched  one  Sunday  with  the  Foulertons, 
declared  he  had  never  seen  so  devoted  a  couple. 
'Artemis  simply  worships  the  Colonel.  She'd  take 
off  his  boots  if  he  'd  let  her  ! ' 

'  What  a  vulgar  pair! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Finch-Murray. 
'  I  hate  to  see  a  woman  crawl  before  her  husband. 
It's  always  a  bad  sign.  If  Artemis  toadies  Colonel 
Foulerton  it's  either  because  her  tastes  are  low  or 
she 's  afraid  of  being  found  out.' 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  domestic  picture  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Clinton  that  she  decided  to  call  on  the 
Foulertons,  but  first  consulted  her  husband,  reminding 
him  of  his  former  disapproval  of  the  lady. 

'It's  a  very  different  thing  now  she  has  married 
Colonel  Foulerton,'  replied  the  Member  for  East 
Hocking.  'The  Foulertons  dined  at  Lady  Gale's 
on  Wednesday  night  to  meet  Sir  Harry  and  Lady 
Browne.    I  think  you  might  have  called  before/ 

'  When  I  see  how  other  women  prosper,'  Mrs. 
Finch-Murray  remarked  to  Mrs.  Ivor  Bell,  'I'm 
sometimes  tempted  to  ask  myself  what  is  the  good 
of  being  virtuous  all  one's  life.  It  seems  every  one 
is  calling  on  her  ! ' 

'It's  not  because  we  respect  the  woman,'  replied 
Mrs.  Bell,  '  but  because  we  're  all  so  profoundly  sorry 
for  the  poor  Colonel ! ' 

One  sunny  afternoon,  towards  the  end  of  June,  after 
the  Foulertons  had  been  installed  a  week  in  the  flat, 
the  Colonel  returned  from  listening  to  several  hours' 
conflicting  evidence  before  the  Commission,  and  found 
his  wife  in  the  small  square  room  which  she  called  his 
study  because  he  smoked  a  pipe  there. 

'Why!  what  mischief  are  you  up  to?'  he  asked 
gaily. 

During  his  absence  the  two  windows  of  his  room 
overlooking  the  courtyard,  where  a  feeble  fountain  was 
spouting  and  half  a  dozen  shrubs  known  on  the  pre- 
mises as  '  bay-trees '  were  pretending  to  grow,  had  been 
hung  with  the  freshest  and  prettiest  chintz  curtains. 
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'  My  midsummer  present  to  you ! '  exclaimed  his 
wife. 

'My  dear!  you're  always  buying  me  things!'  said 
Foulerton.  '  Sir  Harry,  the  other  day,  told  me  that,  if 
I  didn't  look  out,  you 'd  spoil  me.  How  am  I  to 
escape? ' 

'  Spoil  you  !  If  I  only  could,'  said  she.  '  Now  come 
and  look  at  Frank's  room.' 

He  followed  her  across  the  narrow  passage  to  a 
room  of  similar  dimensions  but  uncheerful  aspect. 

1 1 've  bought  him  a  table,'  she  said,  '  so  that  he  can 
do  his  work  here  if  he  likes.' 

'  A  Chippendale  writing-table  for  a  schoolboy  ! '  said 
Foulerton.    '  How  you  understand  his  tastes.' 

'  Schoolboys  must  learn  to  like  pretty  things,'  she 
replied. 

'  Other  people's  taste  is  an  expensive  thing  to  culti- 
vate, Evelyn,'  observed  the  Colonel.  Whilst  they  were 
laughing  together  the  electric  bell  rang  with  a  ferocity 
which  it  attains  nowhere  in  England  outside  a  London 
flat. 

'  That  awful  bell ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Foulerton,  whom 
sudden  noises  always  startled. 

'  The  things  I  left  at  the  Agents'  when  I  went  into 
chambers,'  said  Foulerton.  '  They  were  to  be  sent 
here  to-day.  Some  of  them  belonged  to  Frank's 
father.' 

Mrs.  Foulerton  made  no  reply.  Her  face  was 
turned  towards  the  door.  In  the  passage  a  carman 
had  deposited  a  heavy  packing  -  case  under  the 
directing  eye  of  the  hall  porter. 

Heavy  luggage  in  a  London  flat  is  a  grievance 
demanding  immediate  action. 

'  We  '11  open  the  Case  at  once  and  get  it  removed,' 
said  the  Colonel.    '  Wait  and  help,  King.' 

King,  an  old  soldier,  saluted  and  set  to  work  with 
the  aid  of  a  screw-driver  from  the  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Foulerton  remained  alpne  in  the  room,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  her  new  purchase,  her  mind  ill  at  ease. 
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What  relics  of  Frank's  father  might  not  the  case 
contain  ? 

She  heard  the  sound  of  tearing  wood. 
'  That 's  it/  said  the  Colonel's  voice.    '  Now  give  it 
to  me.' 

He  came  into  the  room  carrying  an  old  battered 
dressing-case,  and  placed  it  on  the  table  before  her. 

'  Poor  Jervis's  dressing-case ! '  said  the  Colonel. 
1  Frank  would  like  to  have  it.' 

Although  she  had  watched  the  Colonel  hang  his 
comrade's  sword  above  the  bed  in  which  the  son  was 
to  sleep  without  visible  emotion,  this  relic  of  the  dead 
man  filled  her  with  dread. 

There  was  something  pitifully  and  reproachfully 
familiar  in  the  old,  worn,  damp,  stained  leathern 
case. 

Her  heart  stood  still.  She  knew — what  she  for  ever 
tried  to  forget — that  from  the  past  there  can  be  no 
escape. 

*  Jervis  always  carried  it  about  with  him,'  continued 
the  Colonel. 

She  approached  the  table,  her  face  averted  from  her 
husband's,  and  opened  the  dressing-case.  The  lock 
was  broken.  Within  were  razors,  a  pair  of  scissors, 
places  for  bottles  lost  or  broken  long  ago.  Then, 
impelled  by  painful  curiosity,  she  raised  the  inner  lid  ; 
below  were  a  few  buttons,  a  needle-case,  and  a  small 
round  box  of  metal  apparently  silver. 

'That's  an  odd  silver  box,' continued  her  husband, 
as  she  removed  it  and  placed  it  on  the  new  table. 
( Jervis,  who  was  morbid  at  times,  had  it  made  for  him. 
It's  supposed  to  be  hermetically  sealed  and  to  contain 
a  deadly  poison  called  urari  or  curare,  the  stuff  an 
Indian  tribe  in  Central  South  America  use  for  their 
blowpipes.  Mixed  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood  the 
drug  produces  almost  painless  death.  Jervis  was 
interested  in  rare  poisons.  I  remember  that  he  once 
said  a  man  never  knew  when  some  one  might  want  it.' 

Here  suddenly  Foulerton  became  conscious  that  his 
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wife  was  shuddering.  He  looked  in  her  face.  It  was 
deadly  pale ;  her  eyes  were  terrified  and  dilated. 

1  My  dearest  Evelyn  ! '  he  exclaimed,  '  I  was  a  brute 
to  frighten  you.  I  forgot  again  he  was  your  sister's 
husband.' 

He  placed  his  arm  round  her.  She  closed  her  eyes 
a  moment  to  avoid  his,  and  leant  in  his  embrace, 
breathing  uneasily. 

'  I  am  a  coward,'  she  thought  to  herself,  '  a  feeble 
coward.' 

'  Perhaps  you  guessed  his  wife  gave  it  to  him  soon 
after  they  were  married,'  continued  he.  '  She  did,  poor 
chap ! ' 

'  No,  no,'  she  said,  recovering  with  an  effort,  '  only 
I 'm  superstitious.  It  is  because  something  of  the 
dead,  their  temperament,  their  personality,  of  their 
soul  clings  to  the  things  they  sanctified  by  long  use.' 

-  Poor  girl ! '  said  Fullerton,  '  I  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered you  couldn't  bear  to  talk  of  that  unhappy  pair. 
I 'm  a  clumsy  fellow.  There  !  we  '11  never  talk  of  them 
again — only  think  of  the  poor  things  who  missed  what 
we've  found,  and  I  hope  I  deserve.  There  !  there  !  I  '11 
put  the  box  away.' 

Her  pale  face,  the  swift  change  that  had  come  over 
her,  moved  him  to  affectionate  pity.  In  her  agitation 
he  saw  only  exaggerated  sorrow  for  the  dead  husband 
of  a  lost  and  erring  sister.  How  like  this  soft,  tender 
wife  of  his  to  feel  acutely  what  scarcely  affected  coarser 
natures ! 

He  was  about  to  remove  the  dressing-case  when  she 
stopped  him.  *  No,'  she  said,  Met  it  stand  in  Frank's 
room.  We  ought  not  to  wish  to  forget  the  dead  who 
are  always  with  us.  That  is  why  I  cannot  speak  of 
them.' 

'  I  quite  understand,  Evelyn,'  he  answered. 
She  gave  him  a  grateful  glance. 

1  You  always  do  try  to,  Geoffrey  dear,'  she  said.  '  But 
will  you  make  Frank  understand  too?  Some  day  he 
will  wish  to  question  me  about  the  mother  he  never 
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knew.  The  things  which  his  father  wished  concealed 
from  him,  I  also  wish  concealed.' 

1  Trust  me,  Evelyn.    Frank  won't  question  you.' 

1  Thank  you,  Geoffrey.  This  box  of  strange  poison 
I  will  take  and  lock  up.  And,  Geoffrey,  don't  think 
me  a  sickly,  morbid  creature  because  sometimes  I  feel 
— as  I  felt  just  now — that  the  kingdom  of  the  dead 
touches  the  world  of  the  living.' 

He  replied  with  a  few  commonplaces  such  as  men 
try  to  comfort  women  whom  they  regard  as  '  highly 
strung,'  and  reluctantly  let  her  take  the  box.  Follow- 
ing her  into  their  room  he  saw  her  lock  it  up  in  one 
of  the  narrow  drawers  of  her  wide  toilet-table. 

'  Evelyn  !  you  mustn't  worry,'  he  said  fondly,  as  she 
turned  the  key.  '  There !  that 's  all  over.  Now  put 
on  your  hat  and  I  '11  take  you  for  a  walk.' 

'  A  little  walk '  was  the  Colonel's  simple  remedy  for 
all  his  wife's  minor  ills. 

Whilst  she  was  dressing  he  disposed  of  various 
other  articles  which  had  belonged  to  Captain  Jervis, 
and  when  she  joined  him  in  the  drawing-room  dressed 
for  the  street,  all  signs  of  the  invading  baggage  had 
disappeared. 

'  How  good  you  are ! '  she  said  ;  '  but  you  don't  think 
me  a  fool — really?' 

'  No,'  he  said,  '  only  the  owner  of  an  over-sensitive 
little  heart ! ' 

How,  he  wondered,  had  this  soft  creature  fought  the 
world  so  gallantly  all  alone.  The  most  delicately 
endowed  women,  he  supposed,  must  remain  a  mystery 
to  men. 

Here  the  electric  bell  rang  loudly. 
'  Some  one  calling  ! '  exclaimed  Foulerton.    '  What 
a  bore ! ' 

They  stood  a  moment,  side  by  side.  Mrs.  Foulerton 
quickly  arranged  her  hat  before  the  glass.  The  shock 
had  passed.  She  could  smile  again  naturally.  As  she 
turned  to  show  him,  suddenly  the  servant  opened  the 
door  and  announced  '  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  ! ' 
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1  How  nice  of  you  to  call ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Foulerton, 
beaming  on  her  at  the  threshold  of  the  door,  but  with 
a  resolute  eye. 

'Just  when  you  were  going  out  too,'  the  visitor 
replied.    '  I  can  see  the  Colonel  blessing  me  ! ' 

Mrs.  Finch-Murray  desired  to  appear  agreeable 
whilst  she  flung  a  few  stones.  The  Foulertons  she 
regarded  as  a  couple  with  whom  it  was  worth  while 
'keeping  in'!  The  woman,  it  is  true,  had  deceived 
her,  but  then  imposture  was  her  trade,  and  all  women 
used  their  accomplishments  for  the  attainment  of  their 
ends. 

Mrs.  Finch-Murray  sat  down  and  talked  in  an 
amiably  pitched  voice.  Her  conversation  was  gener- 
ally about  common  acquaintances,  but  in  the  present 
case  there  was  this  delightful,  romantic,  unexpected 
marriage  to  be  dilated  upon.  '  I  should  much  like  to 
know  what  led  the  man  to  it ! '  was  the  thought  at  the 
back  of  her  mind,  and  it  was  imperfectly  concealed  by 
the  gush  of  her  congratulatory  flattery. 

Mrs.  Murray  hadn't  written  to  them — letters  ex- 
press so  feebly  what  one  really  feels  on  these  occasions! 
— but  except  her  daughter  Hermia  no  one  had  been 
more  gratified. 

1  When  we  were  altogether  at  Las  Palmas,  my  dear 
Evelyn — for  I  can't  really  call  you  Mrs.  Foulerton  ! — 
we  all  used  to  say  the  Colonel  meant  to  be  an  old 
bachelor.  "Wait,"  said  Hermia,  "till  he  meets  the 
right  woman."  So  we  waited.  But  there  was  a  sudden 
visit  to  France,  followed  by  one  of  those  delicious  senti- 
mental marriages  that  are  far  too  rare  in  these  stern 
days  of  heartless  barter  and  traffic  !  When  I  read 
that  "  a  marriage  has  been  arranged," '  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Murray,  1 1  feel  quite  unhappy.  "  Arranged," 
indeed  !  why,  marriages  ought  to  happen  by  accident 
in  Arcadia,  or  "be  made  in  heaven.'" 

Foulerton  thought  she  was  talking  'a  lot  of  non- 
sense,' but  expected  women  of  her  type  to  talk 
nonsense.    He  replied  that  it  was  gratifying  to  find 
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the  world  taking  so  agreeable  a  view  of  their  '  rash 
act.'  Other  people's  weddings  didn't  as  a  rule  appeal 
to  him  as  matter  of  great  moment. 

'  No,  they  wouldn't,  Colonel  Foulerton,'  she  replied. 
'  How  should  they?  But  then  you've  only  been 
married  once,  and  you're  a  soldier!  It's  different  with 
dear  Evelyn  and  myself.  We  know  the  world  of  men; 
we  know  what  you  call  the  ropes ;  we 've  lived,  and 
loved,  and  suffered !  To  us,  such  a  wedding  as  yours 
is  "a  matter  of  great  moment."  1 

'  The  incident  is  closed,'  observed  Mrs.  Foulerton 
calmly,  '  as  they  say  of  unpleasant  squabbles  in  the 
newspapers.  We  only  hope  our  friends  will  forgive 
us  for  not  asking  their  permission,  and  try  to  make 
the  best  of  us.' 

With  this  she  gave  Mrs.  Murray  a  warning  look 
which  her  husband  did  not  see.  It  meant  1  take  care  ! ' 
and  Mrs.  Murray,  who  felt  that  she  had  flung  as  many 
missiles  as  was  safe,  took  warning. 

1  Make  the  best  of  you  ! '  she  replied.  1  Why,  Hermia 
says — and  you  know  how  undemonstrative  she  is, 
Colonel  Foulerton — that  you  are  the  most  fascinating 
couple  in  London.' 

The  conversation  here  swung  over  to  other  subjects 
than  the  delights  and  surprises  of  matrimony,  and  when 
Mrs.  Murray  departed  she  had  almost  forgiven  Artemis 
her  triumph. 

'  The  woman 's  lovelier  than  ever,'  she  told  herself ; 
'  how  on  earth  does  she  do  it !  The  odd  thing  is  the 
Colonel  seems  satisfied  too.  Some  women  are  sent 
into  the  world  to  do  as  they  like.  His  wife  is  one  of 
them ! ' 

The  r61e  which  Mrs.  Murray  desired  to  play  Mrs. 
Foulerton  had  seized ! 

'  Spoilt  our  walk ! '  said  the  Colonel,  when  their 
visitor  was  gone. 

' She  might  have  spoilt  our  tempers ! '  replied  his 
wife.    '  She  tried.' 

'Why?    She  only  talks  the  usual  nonsense.  Sir 
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Harry  Browne  says  that  sort  of  a  woman  only  thinks 
with  the  outside  of  her  head  ! ' 

'  How  malicious  of  him.  The  outside,  Geoffrey  ? 
Did  you  see  the  colour  ?  ' 

'  Never  mind  that,  Evelyn !  You  managed  her 
capitally.  Marriage  brings  enlightenment !  Why, 
even  I  could  see  flashes  of  spite !  I  suppose  women 
can't  help  it  ? ' 

His  wife  shook  her  head.  Everything  helped  to 
increase  the  understanding  between  them.  He  trusted 
and  loved  her  more  and  more.  Her  reception  of  Mrs. 
Murray  was  meant  to  please  him ! 


Q 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


Men  sometimes  plant  their  homes  under  mountain 
cliffs,  which  autumn  rains  or  winter  frosts  may  bring 
down  on  their  roofs  in  the  black  horror  of  an  Alpine 
midnight ;  or  above  the  slumbering  fires  of  a  volcano, 
and  yet  sleep  in  the  peace  which  years  of  perilous 
security  have  encouraged.  So  do  they  build  their 
hopes.  But  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world  the 
same  law  holds  good.  Some  day  the  crag  will  fall, 
the  earthquake  will  shatter,  so  the  ugly  vicious  secret 
will  be  revealed.  Perhaps  if  Damocles  had  grown 
used  to  the  suspended  sword  he  would  have  ended  in 
trusting  to  the  strength  of  the  horsehair,  and,  in  his 
hopeful  moments,  have  very  happily  feasted. 

The  happiest  weeks  of  Mrs.  Foulerton's  life  were 
those  that  followed  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Finch-Murray. 
She  felt  secure  in  the  affection  of  her  husband  ;  her 
anxieties  almost  vanished ;  the  world  seemed  on  her 
side.  Moreover,  the  little  society  which  had  made  a 
pet  of  her,  after  the  first  fit  of  resentment  at  her 
marriage,  was  as  ready  to  admire  her  as  before. 

'Why  on  earth  should  we  grudge  her  promotion  to 
a  Colonel's  lady  ! '  Mr.  Dick  Clinton  argued  through- 
out the  circle.  '  Shouldn't  we  all  have  forgiven  her  if 
she'd  married  a  Marquis?  Even  if  we  are  virtuous, 
do  let 's  try  to  be  logical ! ' 

Mrs.  Finch-Murray  one  day  at  Ranelagh  gave  him 
an  imperfectly  true  account  of  her  visit.  Although  she 
found  the  woman  better-looking  than  ever,  she  feared 
she  was  having  a  bad  influence  on  the  poor  Colonel. 

'  You  told  me  once  the  worst  woman  could  elevate  the 
best  man,'  replied  the  young  philosopher  of  the  boudoir, 
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'  but  never  mind.  Go  on.  How  did  the  Colonel  reveal 
his  fall?' 

'  Of  course  it  was  a  little  awkward — the  call,  I  mean,' 
resumed  Mrs.  Murray,  'and  he  must  have  known  what 
I  thought.  I  pretended  that  I  looked  on  the  whole 
thing  as  charmingly  Arcadian — I  actually  used  the 
word  as  a  sort  of  signal  of  how  I  was  prepared  to 
regard  their  marriage,  for  we  all  know  what  those 
shepherdesses  were — at  least  all  of  us  who've  been 
to  the  Wallace  Gallery !  He  -cut  me  short  by  saying 
they  were  both  relieved  to  find  we  were  taking  so 
lenient  a  view  of  their  '  rash  act ' !  When  he  said  this 
she  looked  across  at  him  and  laughed !  This  was 
vulgar.  It  was  her  level.  That 's  why  I  feel  the 
woman's  dragging  him  down.  He  was  incapable  of 
such  a  speech  before  she  made  him  marry  her.' 

'Anything  else  wrong?'  asked  Clinton. 

'  He  said  other  people's  weddings  didn't  strike  him 
as  of  much  importance  ! ' 

'  But  if  it 's  true,  why  shouldn't  he  say  so  ? ' 

'My  dear  Dick!  I'm  surprised  at  you — with  your 
quickness  of  observation  too !  Because  it  was  a  hint 
to  us  all  to  mind  our  own  business  when  we're  all 
trying,  under  difficult  circumstances,  to  make  the  best 
of  his  mesalliance\  The  remark  was  vulgar  and 
ungrateful !  ' 

'  By  George  ! '  replied  Mr.  Clinton, '  if  I  ever  marry — 
which  in  my  heiressless  world  is  unlikely — I  shall  be 
in  a  deuce  of  a  funk  when  you  call  on  my  wife.  Nothing 
escapes  you  !    You  do  see  things  ! ' 

'I  do  see  things,'  she  assented;  'sometimes  I  wish 
I  didn't ! ' 

'So  long  as  you  don't  see  what  isn't  there,  insight 
isn't  a  dangerous  gift,'  replied  Mr.  Clinton.  '  But  have 
you  asked  them  to  dinner  ? ' 

'  Yes,  next  Friday.  They  're  coming.  You  can  come 
too,  if  you  like.' 

'  I  '11  book  that,'  replied  the  young  man,  promptly 
proceeding  to  do  so. 
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By  this  time  the  croquet  which  they  were  watching 
came  to  an  undramatic  conclusion,  and  they  went  off  to 
get  tea.  The  dinner  at  the  Finch-Murrays  was  fairly 
successful.  Neither  Foulerton  nor  his  wife  said  any- 
thing to  vex  seriously  the  exquisite  refinement  of  social 
vision  that  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  regarded  as  her  peculiar 
right.  She  told  Mrs.  Ivor  Bell  when  the  Foulertons 
were  gone  that  the  woman  had  apparently  quite  for- 
gotten that  she  ever  had  been  a  professional  fortune- 
teller— ^a  pose  she  considered  mistaken. 

'  When  a  woman  has  a  past  which  she  desires  to 
bury,'  replied  Mrs.  Bell,  '  she  wisely  assumes  for  her 
own  comfort  that  it  doesn't  exist.' 

As  Mr.  Clinton  had  made  this  observation  to  Mrs. 
Finch-Murray  before  dinner  was  announced,  and  as 
Mr.  Clinton  had  taken  Mrs.  Bell  in  to  dinner,  the 
former  had  no  difficulty  in  divining  the  character  of 
their  conversation. 

'  No  doubt,'  replied  Mrs.  Finch-Murray.  '  I  heard 
Dick  Clinton  say  something  of  the  sort' 

'Odd  it  should  have  occurred  to  him  too!'  observed 
Mrs.  Bell  innocently.  Then  after  a  pause  she  added, 
'  The  Colonel  wondered  why  Hermia  wasn't  at  dinner.' 

'  I  hope  you  didn't  tell  him  it  was  because  I  didn't 
want  her  to  meet  women  of  that  sort — for  an  unmarried 
girl,  you  see,  it's  so  different !  I  dare  say  you  noticed 
there  wasn't  one  in  the  room  ! ' 

Mrs.  Bell  had  noticed  it,  and  thought  it  quite  right 
and  proper.  The  Colonel  had  noticed  it  too,  but 
drawn  no  conclusions  so  far  as  Mrs.  Bell  knew.  '  I 
told  him,'  she  added,  'that  Hermia  was  staying  in 
the  country.  "  Much  the  best  place  for  her,"  he 
thought ! ' 

Don't  say  anything  about  the  dinner  in  the  paper,' 
said  Mrs.  Murray.  '  I 'd  rather  people  didn't  know 
Artemis  was  dining  here.  One  has  to  be  careful,  you 
know.    About  the  papers,  I  mean.' 

Mrs.  Bell  replied  that  the  only  dinners  mentioned  in 
the  Ladies'  Gazette  were  those  sent  in  to  the  editor  with 
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lists  of  the  guests,  and  these  were  always  carefully 
edited. 

A  little  later,  when  Mrs.  Bell  and  Mrs.  Heron  were 
putting  on  their  cloaks,  the  latter  thought  it  was  a 
pity,  remembering  how  friendly  Hermia  Lyndon  had 
been  with  the  Colonel,  that  she  avoided  meeting  him. 
Naturally  it  made  people  talk.  To  which  Mrs.  Bell 
replied,  that  the  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Murray- 
slanged  the  Foulertons  behind  their  backs  and  flattered 
them  to  their  faces  was  positively  revolting. 

But  Mrs.  Foulerton's  experience  at  the  Finch- 
Murray  s'  dinner  was  another  proof  of  her  victory.  Her 
host  had  taken  her  in  to  dinner,  and  entertained  her 
with  solemn  political  chatter.  '  If/  she  thought,  '  I 
had  been  a  dowager-duchess,  he  could  not  have  treated 
me  with  greater  respect.'  As  she  drove  home  with 
her  husband  in  the  hansom,  across  the  Serpentine 
Bridge,  with  the  dancing  lights  in  the  distance  and  the 
smell  of  the  trees  in  the  air,  she  felt  she  had  leapt  with 
a  single  bound  into  the  safe  fold  of  the  respectable. 
One  thing  alone  slightly  annoyed  her. 

'  I  'm  sorry  Miss  Lyndon  wasn't  at  dinner,  Geoffrey ' ; 
'  I  should  have  liked  to  meet  her.  She  was  kind  to 
Frank.' 

'She  can't  stand  dinner-parties,'  replied  Foulerton. 
'  Besides,  it  wasn't  what  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  calls  "  a 
girls'  dinner-party."  She  thinks  you  get  on  so  much 
better  without  what  she  called  "  the  other  element." 
I  said  I  couldn't  see  the  difference.' 

1  What  did  she  say  ?  ' 

'Thought,  perhaps,  I  was  right.  Girls  had  altered 
so  much,  she  said.  There  was  so  little  we  could  teach 
them.' 

'  What  a  stupid  thing  to  say  ! ' 

'  People  say  stupid  things  at  dinner-parties  to  help 
'em  along.  They  only  half  listen  and  quarter  think. 
But  I  say,  Evelyn  !  how  jolly  the  trees  smell !  Almost 
like  our  woods  after  dinner  at  St.  Luc.' 

'  Those  lovely  woods,'  she  murmured  ;  '  how  happy  I 
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was  there !  Still  I 'm  happier  now — happier  than 
I  ever  was  before.  It  seems  impossible  this  lovely  life 
of  ours  should  go  on !  I  used  to  feel  so  frightfully 
alone — a  feather  floating  on  black  waters  at  night. 
Now  I 'm  safe  on  shore,  in  Eden.' 

'  Seems  to  me/  replied  the  Colonel,  'that  you  don't 
want  much  to  make  you  happy.  Mrs.  Murray  said  I 
mustn't  let  you  spoil  me.  Take  care !  I  shall  end  in 
giving  myself  airs.  You'll  make  me  what  she  calls  "  a 
domestic  tyrant  "  ! ' 

The  hansom  flashed  into  Piccadilly  full  of  the  rush 
of  a  summer  night's  traffic.  The  world  of  ordered 
opulence  swept  past  on  the  stream  of  cheerful  selfish- 
ness. She  no  longer  seemed  outside  it.  '  You  have 
made  me/  she  said,  '  feel  so  safe  ! ' 

One  afternoon  a  little  later  she  was  in  her  room 
sitting  at  her  toilet-table :  before  her  were  spread  all 
the  presents  her  husband  had  given  her  since  their 
marriage — the  bangle  set  with  pearls  marking  the  year 
of  their  marriage  ;  the  tiny  fetish  of  soft-hammered 
West  African  gold  ;  the  diamond  ring  which  had 
belonged  to  his  mother;  the  slender,  old-fashioned  chain 
to  which  was  attached  the  diamond  cross  once  his 
grandmother's.  The  possession  of  these  family  relics 
caused  her  almost  childish  delight.  She  had  received 
many  costly  gifts  from  men — trophies  of  her  beauty — 
but  with  them  were  associated  humiliating  memories. 
In  her  eyes  Foulerton's  alone  were  sacred  as  symbols 
of  his  unwavering  trust. 

A  narrow  shaft  of  sunlight,  entering  through  the 
closed  blind,  shone  on  the  trinkets,  surrounding  them 
with  reflected  gleams  which,  to  her  imagination, 
assumed  the  shape  o'f  a  glory.  For  she  sought  signs 
and  portents  in  trifles,  and  was  depressed  or  elated  by 
the  superstitious  fancies  bequeathed  to  our  stock  of 
civilised  credulity  by  *  e  sombre  terrors  of  a  darker 
age.  The  simple  effect,  of  light  struck  her  as  a  good 
omen.  She  was  replacing  Foulerton's  gifts  in  the 
narrow  drawer  just  above  that  which  contained  the 
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silver  box  when  a  servant  came  and  said  Mr.  Brookes 
wished  to  see  her. 

What  could  he  want  ?  Probably  her  signature  to 
some  paper.  She  regetted  his  coming,  not  only 
because  he  interrupted  a  luxurious  reverie,  but  because 
he  had  the  power  to  drag  her  back  to  that  from  which  she 
had  escaped.  Still  she  was  grateful  to  him  for  saving 
valuable  fragments  of  St.  George's  property  for  her, 
and  for  dealing  with  them  with  honesty  and  skill. 
Indeed,  the  money-lender  was  the  only  faithful  ally 
she  had  made,  and  where  he  regarded  his  word  pledged 
she  knew  him  to  be  trustworthy. 

She  found  him  in  the  drawing-room.  His  keen  face 
was  turned  towards  the  door  as  she  entered ;  behind 
him,  through  the  open  window,  the  roar  of  London 
entered.  The  light  shone  on  his  crisp,  coarse,  jet-black 
curls,  sleek  with  violet-scented  brilliantine  ;  something 
in  his  manner  made  her  nervous. 

c  Nothing  wrong  ?  she  said. 

1 1  hope  you  won't  think  so,'  he  replied. 

'  What  is  it  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  Something  Allan  Herriott  has  been  saying.' 

Here  the  sickening  misgiving  seized  her  ;  he  saw  her 
face  change  and  tried  to  encourage  her. 

'  Look  here,  old  girl,'  he  said, '  you  and  I  were  pals 
for  some  years,  but  we  never  asked  each  other  too 
many  questions.  I  had  a  talk  with  Herriott  yesterday. 
He's  down  on  his  luck.  Business,  he  says,  is  bad,  and 
he  hasn't  forgiven  you  for  chucking  him.  He  didn't 
show  me  his  hand,  but  he  let  me  see  he  has  found  out 
something  about  you  which  he  fancies  it  might  suit 
your  book  to  pay  him  to  forget.  He  evidently  be- 
lieves you  '11  guess  what  he  means.    See  his  game?' 

Mr.  Brookes  spoke  without  indignation.  Had 
Allan  Herriott  contemplated  an  operation  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  he  could  not  have  treated  it  more  as 
a  matter  of  course.  He  was  simply  sorry  to  see  the 
effect  of  his  words.  It  made  him  fear  that  Herriott 
must  have  a  strong  case. 
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'  I  never  deserted  a  pal  yet,'  he  said  encouragingly. 
(  Once  you  did  me  a  good  turn.  I 've  never  forgotten 
and  never  shall.' 

Although  the  danger  threatening  her  made  her  sick 
and  giddy,  she  was,  at  the  same  time,  painfully  con- 
scious of  that  ugly,  squalid  atmosphere  which  clung  to 
this  ally — an  atmosphere  from  which  she  hoped  she 
had  for  ever  escaped. 

'  Allan  Herriott,'  she  said, 1  is  a  mean  coward.  What 
can  I  do  ?' 

'  I  don't  know  what  he 's  got  against  you,'  said 
Brookes,  '  and  don't  want  you  to  tell  me  unless  you 
wish  to  ;  but  it 's  the  usual  thing,  I  suppose.' 

'  Yes,'  she  assented,  '  the  usual  thing — I  mean  for 
which  unhappy  women  are  blackmailed  by  villains.' 

'  You  don't  mean  your  marriage  isn't  valid — that 
you  hadn't  the  right  to  marry  the  Colonel? ' 

'  My  marriage  is  perfectly  legal  ;  nothing  can  alter 
that,'  she  answered. 

'  Sure?  '  he  insisted. 

'  Perfectly.' 

'  Then  defy  Herriott.  Run  the  risks  and  tell  your 
husband  !  He 's  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  you. 
A  man  like  that  forgives  a  woman  anything ! ' 

What  he  proposed  made  her  clutch  at  a  desperate 
defence. 

'Tell  Allan  Herriott  that  Colonel  Foulerton  knows 
everything  about  me,'  she  said, '  who  my  first  husband 
was — everything. ' 

'  Then  why  were  you  in  such  a  fright  ? '  asked 
Brookes,  only  half  believing  her. 

'  Because  of  the  scandal,'  she  answered.  '  Stop  him 
talking,  if  you  can.  There's  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
it.    I  was  always  fair  to  him.' 

1  He  doesn't  pretend  you  weren't/  said  Brookes. 
'  Tell  you  what !  If  he  makes  it  unpleasant  for  you, 
I'll  make  it  warm  for  him  !  He's  in  my  debt,  and  I 
won't  renew.' 

'  Thank  you  so  much,'  returned  she.    But  suddenly 
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she  heard  her  husband's  latchkey  in  the  door.  '  Here's 
Colonel  Foulerton,'  she  said. 

She  rubbed  her  cheeks  to  bring  back  the  blood. 
'  Be  careful ! '  she  said  warningly. 

The  Colonel  entered.  To  him  Mr.  Brookes  was  a 
vulgar  but  useful  person  who  had  behaved  kindly  to 
his  wife,  and  acted  honestly  by  the  estate  left  by  her 
late  husband.  He  made  it  a  point  of  being  extremely 
courteous,  and  as  Brookes  had  the  thick  skin  of  his 
class,  he  never  perceived  that  he  was  not  personally 
attractive  to  a  soldier  with  an  arrested  prejudice 
against  usurers. 

'How  do,  Colonel?'  said  Mr.  Brookes,  rising  to 
meet  him.  '  I 've  dropped  in  to  ask  your  wife  to  let 
me  sell  her  shares  in  the  Chicago  "  Temple  of  Varieties." 
They  won't  go  higher,  and  I  can  get  her  as  good  interest 
for  her  money  elsewhere.' 

The  Colonel  received  him  politely. 

'Very  kind,  I'm  sure.  Of  course  we'll  be  guided 
by  you,  Mr.  Brookes.  Personally,  I 'm  most  grateful 
for  the  attention  and  skill  you 've  devoted  to  my  wife's 
affairs.' 

'  Heaven  knows  where  I  should  have  been  without 
it,'  said  Mrs.  Foulerton,  still  with  a  warning  glance  at 
the  money-lender. 

'  Delighted  to  have  been  of  service  to  Mrs.  Foulerton,' 
replied  Mr.  Brookes  gallantly. 

'An  extraordinary  hot  day  for  London,'  observed 
the  Colonel,  thinking  enough  had  been  said  on  this 
subject ;  '  reminds  me  of  India.  Won't  Mr.  Brookes 
have  tea,  or  a  whisky  peg,  or  something? ' 

Mr.  Brookes  declined.  He  took  nothing  in  the  after- 
noon, his  digestion  wouldn't  stand  it.  He  had  a  bridge 
engagement  at  his  Club,  and  must  be  off.  Bridge  was 
his  only  amusement,  he  explained,  till  the  grouse  were 
ready. 

He  took  his  leave  in  his  most  gentlemanly  manner, 
— for  he  had  several — and  departed,  leaving  an  odour 
of  violets  behind  him. 
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'Wonder  if  he  plays  bridge  with  clients,'  thought 
the  soldier,  '  or  with  other  usurers ' ;  but  he  kept  the 
thought  to  himself,  because  he  wished  to  esteem  the 
man  so  far  as  reason  allowed. 

'  Does  our  friend  always  leave  a  smell  of  violet  per- 
fume behind  him  ? '  he  asked,  for  it  annoyed  him 
slightly,  and  he  felt  the  faint  protest  justified. 

'  It  isn't  always  violets,'  his  wife  replied. 

Something  in  her  voice  made  him  look  at  her  more 
closely.    Anxiety  had  left  traces  on  her  face. 

'  Has  that  man  been  worrying  you  ?'  he  asked. 

'  Not  in  the  least,'  she  answered  ;  'but  Mr.  Brookes 
has  been  so  kind,  and  taken  so  much  trouble  with  my 
affairs,  that  I 'm  always  annoyed  with  myself  for  not 
feeling  more  grateful.' 

'You  mean,' he  said/ that  it's  easier  to  feel  under 
an  obligation  to  a  gentleman?' 

She  made  no  answer,  but  rose  and  drew  the  curtain 
half  across  the  open  window  to  keep  out  the  sunshine 
and  escape  the  affectionate  scrutiny  of  his  eyes. 

*  Whom  do  you  think  I  met  just  now  in  Pall  Mall? ' 
Foulerton  asked.  After  several  unsuccessful  guesses 
on  her  part  he  told  her. 

It  was  Hermia  Lyndon,  who  had  been  to  see  some 
pictures. 

'  I  remembered,'  he  said,  '  that  you  were  sorry  you 
didn't  meet  her  at  her  mother's  the  other  day  at  dinner, 
and  had  the  audacity  to  ask  her  to  call.  She  said  she 
would  be  delighted.' 

'What  else  could  she  have  said?'  his  wife  asked. 

'  Lots  of  things.  For  instance,  "  Thank  you  !  I 
don't  call  without  my  mother,"'  he  replied,  laughing; 
'  but  instead  of  that  she  said  she  would  like  to  come 
very  much  if  I  thought  you  cared  to  see  her.' 

Whilst  he  chatted  easily  and  happily  the  terrors 
moved  across  her  mind  in  ghastly  procession.  Should 
she  fling  herself  at  his  feet,  and  beg  him  to  forgive 
her? 

But  soon  her  sanguine  nature,  her  trust  in  her  own 
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star,  reasserted  itself.  Allan  Herriott  could  have  no 
wish  to  ruin  her  !    Her  husband  would  never  know ! 

Though  it  seemed  that  the  weight  of  her  doubts  was 
making  a  groove  in  her  mind,  she  was  a  consummate 
actress,  and  fitted  her  moods  to  her  husband's  with 
the  smoothness  of  nature.  Whilst  apparently  deeply 
interested  in  the  account  he  gave  of  his  day,  of  a  new 
scheme  to  recruit  troops  for  tropical  service,  of  the  best 
methods  of  dealing  with  fever-stricken  protectorates 
that  'couldn't  ever  hope  to  do  more  than  pay  their 
own  expenses  and  give  needy  soldiers  a  job,'  she 
was  secretly  absorbed  in  measuring  the  new  dangers 
threatening  her  happiness.  Would  Allan  Herriott 
test  the  strength  of  the  barricade  raised  with  the  help 
of  a  desperate  lie? 


CHAPTER  XXV 


In  spite  of  all  her  confidence,  there  were  moments 
when  Mrs.  Foulerton  felt  the  dangers  besetting  her 
invisibly  approaching.  They  rode  on  the  air.  She 
dreaded  them  as  a  healthy  man  fears  the  pestilence 
raging  outside  his  gates,  but  whose  sole  proof  of  its 
existence  may  be  the  far-off  tolling  of  a  funeral  bell. 

Sometimes,  when  occasion  served,  she  made  timid 
experiments  on  her  husband  to  test  him,  choosing  as 
cases  examples  taken  from  the  world  of  sin  and  folly. 
There  was  the  case  of  a  well-known  man  who  shot 
himself  because  his  wife  grossly  deceived  him.  The 
newspapers  were  full  of  virtuous  leading  articles,  the 
readers  of  inquisitive  conjecturings — for  society  is 
more  interested  in  tragedy  in  life  than  in  art.  Fouler- 
ton,  she  observed,  disliked  and  avoided  discussing 
these  questions.  When  he  did  give  his  opinion,  his 
views  were  very  simple  and  stern.  The  man  who  shot 
himself  because  a  woman  deceived  him,  he  said,  was  a 
fool.  Everythingwas  bearable — even  extremest  poverty 
and  mortal  sickness.  He  had  no  patience  with  the 
morbid  interest  of  people  in  what  newspaper  posters 
called  'tragic  incidents.'  When  a  woman  turned  out 
infamous  she  deserved  whatever  punishment  she  got. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  a  disappointment  for  the  unlucky 
fellow  who  married  her — most  big  mistakes  were  dis- 
appointing ! — but  to  blow  out  your  brains !  Why,  it 
was  giving  the  woman  the  sort  of  advertisement  she 
wanted.  Didn't  the  old  Greeks  say  '  the  wrong-doer 
must  suffer.'  It  was  the  law  in  the  moral  world,  and 
to  sentimentalise  about  things  of  this  sort  was  a  deuced 
unpleasant  sign  of  the  times  !    Christian  forgiveness  ? 
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That  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  he  protested, 
silencing  an  objection  of  his  wife.  It  was  only  the 
cant  of  the  French  school  of  immoralists,  anxious  to 
make  vice  picturesque  by  assuming  all  manner  of 
noble  motives  behind  it. 

Foulerton's  rough  views  on  the  fitting  conduct  of  a 
man  towards  the  woman  who  had  deceived  him  seemed 
to  squeeze  all  the  blood  out  of  his  wife's  heart.  He, 
who  was  so  considerate  and  gentle  in  all  the  relations 
of  life,  so  liked  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him, 
had  a  withering  contempt  for  what  he  called  'senti- 
mental crime.' 

And  for  this  same  puritan  severity,  even  in  spite  of 
herself,  she  loved  him  the  more.  Of  all  the  men  she 
had  known  he  was  the  only  one  who  never  hesitated 
between  right  and  wrong.  The  distinction  was  as 
clear  to  him  as  the  difference  between  night  and  day. 
In  his  code  of  ethics  there  were  no  dubious  moral 
twilights. 

The  more  she  sounded  him  the  more  she  felt  the 
impossibility  of  telling  him  the  truth. 

For  greater  safety,  she  contrived  that  these  questions 
should  be  generally  discussed  when  Sir  Harry  Browne 
was  present,  for  she  no  longer  dared  to  speak  of  them 
when  alone  with  her  husband  ;  it  was  too  much  like 
discussing  her  own  imminent  death.  Sir  Harry's 
amiable  philosophy  best  elicited  Foulerton's  uncom- 
promising severity.  He  suffered,  the  naturalist  said, 
from  '  Biblical  instinct'  Conscience,  he  maintained, 
was  to  the  mind  what  the  heart  was  to  the  body.  A 
healthy  man  oughtn't  to  know  he  had  either.  He 
often  adopted  the  view  which  he  suspected  Mrs. 
Foulerton  wished  him  to  take,  but  sometimes  he  pur- 
posely made  her  wince.  Men  were  usually  fools,  he 
said,  in  their  dealings  with  women.  Luckily  they 
rarely  knew  it.  When  he  said  this,  she  knew  what 
was  in  his  mind. 

£  When  they  do  know  it,'  replied  Foulerton,  '  it 's 
generally  too   late,  as  that  poor  lunatic  who  shot 
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himself  discovered.  I  wish  he  had  shot  the  woman 
and  been  hanged  for  it.  Then  the  sentimentalists  of 
the  French  school  would  have  seen  an  ending  not  one 
of  them  would  have  enjoyed. 

Sir  Harry,  amused,  chaffed  his  friend.  'It's  your 
fault,  Mrs.  Foulerton,'  he  said.  'You've  let  your 
husband  become  a  bloodthirsty  moralist.  A  woman's 
flattery  is  the  hardest  thing  to  resist.  It  is  so  effectu- 
ally helped  by  the  weakness  of  the  male.  Foulerton 
uses  his  morals  as  peacocks  their  tails,  to  fascinate  you  ! 
When  he  has  lived  as  long  as  I,  his  feathers  will  be  too 
stiff.' 

Foulerton  laughed  good-naturedly  and  let  the  subject 
drop,  for  he  disliked  it,  and  his  wife  never  dared  open 
it  again. 

By  some  strange  Nemesis  she  seemed  to  have 
married  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  would  have 
power  to  cease  to  love  her  if  he  ever  found  her  out. 

But  there  were  whole  weeks  during  which  his 
austerity  never  revealed  itself  when  the  lurking  terror 
was  almost  forgotten.  Allan  Herriott  apparently  in- 
tended to  take  no  step.  Brookes  had  conveyed  her 
message  and  given  her  an  account  of  the  interview. 

'  When  I  told  him,'  said  Brookes, '  he  gave  me  one  of 
his  odd  looks,  as  though  he  didn't  believe  it.  "  She 
has  pluck,"  he  said.  Then  I  gave  him  a  hint.  "  Look 
here,  Herriott,"  said  I.  "  I  know  you,  and  you  know 
me.  I 'm  a  man  of  my  word  !  The  man  who  worries 
Mrs.  Foulerton  makes  an  enemy  of  me.  You,  I  take 
it,  will  find  me  more  convenient  as  a  friend.  She's 
married  a  gentleman  and  taken  a  decent  place  in  the 
world.  She  deserves  it  if  any  woman  ever  did.  She 
shall  keep  it  if  I  can  help  her.  You  let  her  alone ! 
You'll  find  it  pay."  That's  what  I  said  to  him, 
Evelyn,  old  girl ! ' 

'Thank  you,'  she  answered,  pressing  his  short  thick 
fingers  gratefully,  'a  thousand,  thousand  times.  What 
did  he  say  ? ' 

'Took  the  usual  tack.    I  had  quite  misunderstood 
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his  intention.  No  one  grudged  you  your  luck  less 
than  he  did.  He  only  thought  it  would  be  kind  to  let 
you  know,  so  you  might  be  on  your  guard.  It  was 
pleasant  to  see  an  old  pal  prospering,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  But  don't  you  trust  him,  my  dear!  I  '11  see 
they  make  it  warm  for  him  at  that  shop  of  his — I 
know  the  people  he  deals  with — then  he  '11  come  to  me 
again.    Then  if  he  worries  you,  he  shall  pay  for  it ! ' 

This  interview  relieved  Mrs.  Foulerton's  mind.  The 
danger,  although  threatening  still,  had  receded ;  it 
grew  less  harassing  as  she  became  accustomed  to  its 
shadow. 

One  afternoon,  without  speaking  of  her  purpose  to 
her  mother,  Hermia  Lyndon  paid  the  promised  call 
on  the  Foulertons  with  a  mind  obscured  by  mixed 
motives.  Although  the  Colonel's  marriage  had  in- 
flicted a  wound  on  her  pride,  it  had  also  made  her 
curious  to  discover  what  arts  had  been  employed  to 
tempt  such  a  man  into  such  an  alliance.  Her  secret 
theory  was  that  the  confiding  soldier  had  stepped  into 
a  cleverly  set  trap !  It  chanced  that  Foulerton  had 
been  sent  to  Plymouth  on  some  military  business,  so 
the  two  women  were  alone.  The  only  time  they  had 
met  was  when  the  fortune-teller  first  captivated  the 
frivolous,  excitement-seeking  set  in  which  Mrs.  Finch- 
Murray  imagined  that  she  was  a  shining  light.  The 
much  chatter  about  the  woman  and  the  wonders  she 
worked  had  annoyed  Hermia  Lyndon,  who  had  looked 
on  Artemis  as  a  dexterous  adventuress  taught,  by 
long  practice,  to  delude  the  credulous  with  consummate 
skill.  Unconsciously  she  had  adopted  the  opinion  of 
that  professional  mystagogue,  her  friend  Sir  Harry 
Browne.  It  is  always  gratifying  to  find  yourself  in  the 
same  boat  as  an  eminent  man  of  science ! 

She  had  heard  her  mother  say  (speaking  for  herself 
and  her  set), ' We  believe  in  Artemis  because  she  be- 
lieves in  herself! '  and  the  phrase,  constantly  repeated, 
had  ended  in  exasperating  her.  She  had  made  up  her 
mind  that  the  same  artifice  employed  to  delude  her 
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mother,  in  an  altered  shape  had  also  captured  the 
Colonel.  She  had  posed,  attitudinised,  and  the  poor 
man  had  fallen !  Some  of  the  ablest  men,  she  had 
heard,  presented  the  weakest  front  to  a  woman's 
cunning.  Now  she  was  going  to  see  for  herself.  The 
woman  was  to  be  tried  by  her  own  secret  tribunal. 
If  she  was  worthless  and  common,  the  Colonel  would 
be  dethroned  and  placed  in  the  ranks  of  those  poor 
creatures  whom  the  worst  women  select  for  their  prey ! 

There  was  a  point,  however,  that  made  her  doubt- 
ful. Sir  Harry  Browne's  opinion  of  Colonel  Foulerton's 
marriage  and  of  Colonel  Foulerton's  wife  had  greatly 
altered  since  he  had  made  the  latter's  acquaintance. 
f  No  doubt  Foulerton  might  have  made  a  more  suitable 
marriage,'  he  said,  '  but  he  couldn't  have  found  a  more 
charming  or  devoted  woman.' 

Now,  without  knowing  it,  Hermia  was  following  her 
own  hostile  emotions,  than  which  there  is  no  better 
guide  when  we  want  to  be  unjust.  But  above  all 
things  she  was  proud  of  her  sense  of  justice,  and 
anxious  that  her  own  prejudices  should  not  blunt  it. 
Consequently  she  had  not  been  five  minutes  in  the 
room  with  Mrs.  Foulerton  before  she  perceived  how 
widely  her  preconceived  convictions  had  missed  the 
mark,  unless  the  woman's  marriage  had  worked  a 
miracle.  For  her  beauty  seemed  spiritualised,  her 
restlessness  had  vanished,  and  she  looked  '  good.' 
Miss  Lyndon  fought  against  this  last  impression,  but 
'  good '  was  the  only  word  to  describe  it.  She  had 
expected  to  see  a  brilliantly  arrayed  and  triumphant 
adventuress,  covered  with  expensive  millinery,  over- 
doing her  new  part  as  the  wife  of  a  distinguished  and 
rising  soldier,  but  found  herself  sitting  opposite  a 
beautiful,  gentle-mannered,  sweet-voiced  woman  with 
the  wistful  eyes  of  a  Madonna.  Some  women  have 
the  rare  gift  of  creating  about  them  the  personal 
atmosphere  they  desire.  Hermia  Lyndon  felt  she 
had  entered  a  circle  of  peace.  The  room  was  charm- 
ing, fragrant  with  flowers,  restful  with  quiet  shadows. 
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Mrs.  Foulerton  welcomed  her  diffidently.  She  seemed 
almost  shy. 

'  How  good  of  you  to  come ! '  she  said.  '  I  asked 
Colonel  Foulerton  to  beg  you  to.  Frank  never  writes 
without  asking  us  whether  we  have  seen  you.  I  cannot 
bear  telling  him  we  never  have.  I  wanted  to  thank 
you  for  your  kindness  to  him.  Besides,  there  was 
another  reason.  It  was  dreadful  to  think  that  Colonel 
Foulerton  might  be  cut  off  from  his  friends  because 
he  married  me ! ' 

At  these  words  her  colour  heightened  slightly,  her 
eyelids  quivered  nervously.  Where  was  the  effrontery 
of  the  adventuress  lucky  enough  to  find  a  gentleman 
to  marry  her?  Hermia  Lyndon's  hostility  melted 
before  the  other's  sweetness  of  manner. 

There  must  be,  she  thought,  depths  and  qualities  in 
this  woman  which  she  had  never  suspected. 

Suddenly  Hermia  Lyndon  found  it  very  pleasant  to 
sit  in  that  quiet  room  where  all  was  in  harmony.  On 
the  mantelpiece  was  a  large  photograph  of  Foulerton 
in  uniform,  above  it  an  admirable  low-toned  portrait 
in  oils  of  his  wife,  the  work  and  the  gift  of  a  famous 
young  artist. 

'  You 've  no  idea  how  restful  your  room  seems 
after  the  glare  and  whirl  of  the  streets,'  observed 
Hermia. 

'  It 's  a  harbour  of  refuge  to  me,'  said  the  other. 
'  What  changes  a  few  months  can  bring ! ' 

Suddenly  they  seemed  at  close  quarters. 

'  Are  you  so  very  happy,  then  ? '  Hermia  asked. 

'  I  seem  to  have  been  hunted  all  my  life  till  he 
married  me.' 

'  He  pitied  her,  that's  why  he  married  her,'  thought 
Hermia  ;  'just  as  he  adopted  the  boy  ! ' 

In  this  new  light  the  vulgar  aspect  of  the  marriage 
vanished. 

The  two  women  looked  at  each  other,  and  both  felt 
they  had  advanced  far  enough  along  the  dangerous 
road  of  sudden  confidences,  but  the  constraint  was 
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broken  and  they  could  talk  easily  of  common  acquaint- 
ances, of  Sir  Harry  Browne  and  his  shrewd  tongue, 
of  Lady  Gale's  kindness,  of  Colonel  Foulerton's  views 
on  the  Defence  of  the  Tropical  Colonies. 

When  Hermia  was  leaving,  the  other  said,  *  I  wonder 
if  you  '11  ever  come  to  see  me  again  ! ' 

'If  you'd  like  me  to  come,  I  will,'  she  replied. 
'  Good-bye.' 

They  separated  before  the  lift  door,  and  Hermia 
returned  home  in  a  more  philosophical  mood  than 
usual,  for  she  was  compelled  to  admit,  ( I  made  a 
mistake  about  that  woman.' 

When  she  told  her  mother  of  her  visit,  the  latter 
felt  called  upon  to  protest. 

1  I  called,'  said  Hermia,  '  because  Colonel  Foulerton 
asked  me  to,  and  because  I  like  the  boy.' 

*  All  I  can  say  is,' replied  her  mother, '  that  I  con- 
sider it  a  most  unwise  step  to  have  taken.  We  had 
them  to  dinner  and  did  the  polite  for  the  Colonel's 
sake  ;  there  the  matter  might  have  rested.' 

*  I  wanted  to  see  what  she  was  like,'  observed  Hermia, 
giving  her  most  cogent  reason  for  the  call. 

'  Well,  what  did  you  think  of  her  ? ' 
She  hesitated  a  moment  before  answering. 
'  I  thought  her,'  she  said,  *  as  charming  as  you  did 
before  her  marriage.' 

*  I  never  doubted  her  looks,'  said  Mrs.  Finch-Murray, 
'it's  her  ways  I  didn't  like.  I  always  said  she  was 
one  of  the  loveliest  women  I  ever  met,  and  with  a 
wonderful  taste  in  dress.  She's  gone  off,  of  course, 
since  her  marriage,  lost  her  brilliancy  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  I  dare  say  she  finds  it  pretty  dull  living 
alone  with  the  Colonel,  although  both  Sir  Harry 
Browne  and  Lady  Gale  pretend  she's  passionately  in 
love  with  the  man.' 

'  She  looks  like  it,'  replied  Hermia. 
'  Looks  like  it !    What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  ' 
'  I  'm  not  quite  sure.    She  looks  like  a  Madonna. 
She  looks  good.    That's  the  only  word  for  it.' 
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'As  if  being  a  fool  about  a  man  made  a  woman 
look  anything  but  a  fool.' 

'  All  I  know  is  that  she  does  look  good/  persisted 
Hermia,  spurred  on  by  the  spirit  of  contradiction. 

c  Well/  returned  her  mother  contemptuously,  1  if  a 
woman  of  that  kind  contrives  to  look  good,  how  ought 
a  really  good  woman  to  look — I  mean  women  with 
nothing  really  against  them  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Finch-Murray  had  herself  in  her  mind's  eye, 
for  she  was  not  unconscious  that  the  doubtful  colour 
of  her  hair  affected  popular  estimate  of  her  morals. 

' Most  women  don't  look  anything  but  dressed/ 
replied  her  daughter;  'they  leave  an  impression  of 
clothes.  Now,  instead  of  being  conscious  of  Mrs. 
Foulerton's  clothes,  I  was  reminded  of  a  faint  like- 
ness to  the  portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci.' 

£  I  never  knew  a  girl,  like  you/  replied  the  mother ; 
'  always  in  extremes.  A  little  while  ago  you  sneered 
at  the  woman,  and  at  me  for  admiring  her.  Now  you 
go  to  the  other  extreme  and  compare  her  to  Virgins 
and  Madonnas  by  old  masters.' 

Conscious  of  the  justice  of  this  retort,  Hermia  said 
no  more. 

Mrs.  Finch- Murray,  of  course,  discussed  her 
daughter's  unexpected  change  of  attitude  with  her 
worldly  counsellor,  Mr.  Dick  Clinton,  whose  view  that 
Mrs.  Foulerton  had  the  power  of  compelling  any  one 
she  chose  to  like  her  was  strengthened. 

'  It  all  comes  out  of  the  sporting  spirit  misdirected/ 
he  said.  'When  Mrs.  Foulerton  hears  that  certain 
people  can't  stand  her,  if  she  thinks  it  worth  while, 
she  '11  set  to  work  and  fascinate  'em.  She  thinks 
Hermia  might  be  useful.  She  didn't  like  her  not 
being  at  dinner.  Fancied  you'd  locked  her  up  for 
fear  of  contamination  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  That 
put  her  back  up,  hence  the  last  move.  A  most  extra- 
ordinary person !  Fuller  of  what  you  call  mystery 
than  ever  since  she  married.  She  might  have  been 
Adam's  first  wife,  she's  so  deliciously  weird.' 
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'  You  might  spare  poor  Adam,'  observed  Mrs.  Finch- 
Murray,  '  for  he  at  least  was  only  married  once.' 

'  Oh  no,  he  wasn't !  I  saw  his  first  wife's  portrait  once 
— I  fancy  it  was  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  the  good 
old  days — her  name  was  Lilith.' 

'  Mrs.  Foulerton's  first  husband's  name  was  St. 
George,'  observed  Mrs.  Finch-Murray, '  so  far  as  we 
know,  but  I  dare  say  she  would  have  married  Adam  if 
he  had  given  her  a  chance.  These  mysterious  women, 
as  you  call  them,  are  capable  of  anything  with  men, 
and  the  worst  of  it  is,  no  one  seems  to  care.  Now,  if  a 
really  nice  woman  is  just  a  little  indiscreet,  why,  there 
are  people  no  better  than  they  ought  to  be  who  decline 
to  call  upon  her.  This  world  is  a  most  unjust  place 
to  women,  Dick,  especially  the  virtuous.' 

By  a  coincidence  at  this  point  in  the  conversation 
Colonel  Foulerton  was  announced.  He  had  called  in 
the  hopes  of  seeing  Miss  Lyndon  ;  when  he  left,  which 
he  did  five  minutes  after  Mr.  Clinton's  departure,  he 
gave  a  message  to  her  mother.  Would  Mrs.  Finch- 
Murray  mind  telling  her  daughter  how  grateful  he  was 
to  her  for  calling  on  his  wife.  It  had  given  Mrs. 
Foulerton  great  pleasure. 

'  The  poor  man  is  becoming  perfectly  uxurious,'  she 
said  afterwards  to  Mr.  Dick  Clinton. 

'  Chaps  do,'  replied  that  young  man  ;  '  still  I  happen 
to  know  the  Colonel 's  really  gratified.  It  seems 
Hermia  made  herself  charming!' 

*  So  everybody  we  know  seems  to  have  accepted  this 
woman,'  said  Mrs.  Finch-Murray. 

'  Every  one  we  know  and  a  lot  more  beside,'  said 
Mr.  Clinton.  '  People  in  London  are  so  afraid  of  being 
accused  of  a  nonconformist  conscience  that  they'll 
risk  the  Divorce  Court  to  avoid  it.  Still,  Sir  Harry 
Browne,  Lady  Gale,  and  myself  did  our  best  to  get 
people  to  take  her  up — for  the  Colonel  wasn't  the  sort 
of  man  to  take  steps — so,  'pon  my  word,  I 'm  not 
surprised.  She'll  be  an  acquisition,  and,  unless  I 'm  no 
judge,  will  go  far.' 
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Mrs.  Foulerton  was  quite  as  conscious  of  her  own 
growing  success  as  those  who  were  watching  her. 
-  After  all,  I  shall  not  be  a  drag  on  Geoffrey,'  she 
thought  when  the  wife  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  left  a 
card  on  her  and  followed  it  up  by  an  invitation  for  her 
next  reception.  But  the  summer  was  passing,  the 
season  rapidly  waning,  Foulerton's  Commission  ceased 
to  sit,  Frank  Jervis  came  home  for  the  holidays,  and 
in  the  first  week  in  August  started  for  Switzerland 
with  the  Foulertons,  who  had  gradually  assumed  in 
his  eyes  the  natural  title  of  Aunt  and  Uncle. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


Mrs.  Finch- Murray,  a  woman  of  pronounced  gre- 
garious instincts,  was  without  original  views  on  the 
question  of  the  annual  change.  Usually  she  followed 
in  the  wake  of  acquaintances  more  enterprising  than 
herself.  She 'liked,' she  admitted,  'being  near  people  she 
knew.'  In  a  world  of  complete  strangers  she  was  dis- 
mayed by  the  shrinkage  of  the  comforting  sense  of  her 
own  self-importance.  'I  can't  stand,' she  said, 'living 
among  people  who  don't  know  who  one  is ! '  When 
she  heard  the  Foulertons  were  staying  near  the  summit 
of  an  Alp  of  venerable  distinction  until  desecrated  by 
a  very  modern  hotel,  she  determined  (without  asking 
leave)  to  follow  them  there.  That  the  climate  suited 
her  husband's  asthma  was  her  excuse. 

The  Colonel,  less  pleased  than  she  imagined  to 
discover  her  presiding  over  a  heap  of  luggage  in  the 
hall,  concealed  his  absence  of  joy  with  cheerfulness 
when  he  learnt  that '  Hermia  was  coming  up  on  a  mule.' 
Frank  Jervis  was  equally  pleased.  The  two  families 
naturally  united  forces  in  an  hotel  for  the  most  part 
under  German  occupation.  The  German  language,  in 
Mrs.  Murray's  opinion,  was  so  guttural  that  it  gave  her 
indigestion  even  to  hear  it,  although  she  believed 
herself  to  be  '  quite  fluent  in  French.'  To  avoid  this 
danger  she  proposed  that  the  two  families  should  share 
a  table  where  they  could  enjoy  the  use  of  their 
own  language  beyond  earshot  of  foreigners  able  to 
understand  it.  Thus  the  two  families  were  brought 
into  very  intimate  association,  and  Mrs.  Finch-Murray 
began  making  the  inevitable  discoveries  for  which  she 
was  famous.    The  first  was  that  Mrs.  Foulerton, 
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although  devoted  to  her  husband,  was  also  afraid  of 
him  !  The  subjection  of  her  own  sex  annoyed  her  as 
a  tacit  reflection  on  her  own  ambition  to  rule.  What 
had  the  Colonel  done,  she  asked  her  husband,  to 
frighten  his  wife  ?  Had  not  Finch  observed  she 
daren't  contradict  him?  The  Member  for  East  Hock- 
ing had  not  noticed  it,  but  believed  what  his  wife 
mistook  for  terror  was  merely  conjugal  respect !  One 
wet  day,  when  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  was  alone  with 
Mrs.  Foulerton  in  the  former's  sitting-room,  she  pro- 
posed that  her  friend  should  '  try  her  hand  at  a  little 
crystal-gazing  again.'  It  was  such  a  pity,  she  thought, 
to  give  it  up  !  Such  gifts  rusted  from  disuse.  To  which 
Mrs.  Foulerton  replied  she  was  very  sorry,  but  that 
she  had  promised  the  Colonel  to  abandon  the  arts  by 
which  her  reputation  had  been  made. 

'  My  dear  Evelyn,'  protested  Mrs.  Finch-Murray, 
'  what  you  say  fills  me  with  a  sense  of  wasted  oppor- 
tunities. I  really  think  I  ought  to  expostulate  with 
Colonel  Foulerton  !  I  can  quite  understand  that  he 
should  object  to  any  public  exhibition — but  amongst 
friends  it  is  unreasonable.' 

'  I  hope  you  '11  do  nothing  of  the  kind,'  Mrs.  Fouler- 
ton replied.  c  It  would  annoy  him  more  than  you 
imagine.  When  a  promise  has  been  given  he  con- 
siders the  thing  settled.  Besides,  since  I 've  been 
married,  I 've  lost  the  power  of  seeing  and  feeling 
things  as  I  could,  or  fancied  I  could,  once.  I  shouldn't 
even  think  of  doing  anything  he  disliked  even  if  I 
wished  to.' 

'  What  an  awful  come-down  for  a  spirited  woman  ! ' 
reflected  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  as  she  listened.  '  Posi- 
tively awful ! ' 

When,  a  little  later,  Hermia  returned  wet  from  a 
walk  in  the  rain  with  Colonel  Foulerton  and  Frank, 
her  mother  repeated  this  conversation  with  almost 
boisterous  contempt. 

The  Colonel  must  be  a  very  different  man  from  what 
they  had  thought !    His  wife  talked  of  obedience  quite 
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like  a  simpleton  !  She  had  met  her  master  at  last ! 
So  easy-going  and  amiable  outwardly,  she  was  afraid 
the  man  was  secretly  one  of  those  awful  tyrants  who 
bullied  women.  '  I  only  wish,'  she  added,  '  he  had 
married  me  ! ' 

Hermia  listened  with  exasperating  incredulity. 
When  it  was  a  question  of  other  people's  demerits, 
her  mother  had  accustomed  her  to  the  sudden  dis- 
covery of  secret  vices.  Still,  Hermia's  sense  of  in- 
justice revolted. 

To  call  a  man  a  tyrant  because  he  objected  to  his 
wife  practising  silly  tricks,  and  his  wife  a  simpleton 
for  trying  to  please  him,  struck  the  daughter  as  one  of 
the  most  ridiculous  statements  she  had  ever  heard  even 
from  her  mother,  and  she  said  so  with  as  convincing 
an  air  of  personal  detachment  as  she  could  reach. 
Mrs.  Finch-Murray,  perhaps  secretly  conscious  of  the 
weakness  of  her  position,  brushed  aside  this  mild 
expostulation  with  contempt. 

'  I  can  only  repeat,'  she  said,  '  that  the  man  is  a 
tyrant,  and  that  I  can't  be  too  grateful  he  didn't  marry 
you  ! ' 

'  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Evelyn  Foulerton  has 
come  under  the  influence  of  an  honest  man,'  Hermia 
replied,  repressing  her  anger  with  difficulty, '  and  now 
she  loathes  herself  for  what  she  was  once  compelled  to 
do  for  a  living.   I  perfectly  understand  what  she  feels  ! ' 

Mrs.  Finch-Murray,  behind  the  shield  of  her  maternal 
dignity,  refused  to  accept  the  argument. 

'  If  you  cannot  talk  to  me,  Hermia,  on  a  subject  in 
which  I  have  so  little  interest  without  losing  your 
temper,  I  for  one  shall  not  dispute  with  you.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  I 'm  sorry  for  that  poor  woman.  She 's 
afraid  to  call  her  soul  her  own,  although  she  does  try 
to  imagine  herself  happy ! ' 

*  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it ! ' 

With  this  unoriginal  retort  Hermia  sought  her  room 
to  change  her  wet  skirt. 

Whilst  she  was  conducting  this  simple  operation  she 
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tried  to  think  the  matter  out.  On  the  previous  day, 
climbing  the  mountain  with  Frank  on  a  fruitless  search 
for  edelweiss,  the  boy  had  spoken  of  his  aunt. 

'You've  no  idea,'  he  said,  'how  Aunt  Evelyn  is 
changed.' 

'  How? '  asked  Hermia,  far  more  interested  than  she 
appeared. 

'  When  she  first  came  to  see  me  she  was  ever  so 
much  more  slack,'  said  the  boy.  '  I  mean  before  she 
met  Uncle  Geoffrey.  Now  she  understands  what  he 
wants  before  he  opens  his  mouth.  He  calls  her  the 
"  Witch  of  Endor  "  for  fun.' 

This  new  glimpse  of  the  woman's  eagerness  to  bend 
her  will  to  the  man's  interested  Hermia  as  an  effort  of 
atonement. 

Her  impressions  of  the  Foulerton  marriage  were 
constantly  encouraged  by  the  side-lights  Frank's 
chatter  cast  on  them.  Hermia  was  in  a  world  inviting 
reverie.  The  long  shining  line  of  the  Alps  was 
stretched  before  her  window.  Sunrise  and  sunset  wove 
wonderful  canopies  of  colour  round  the  shining  peaks. 
In  the  vast  landscape  she  and  Mrs.  Foulerton  had  been 
brought  into  closer  communion  than  is  possible  in  a 
London  drawing-room  between  women  once  separated 
by  a  sense  of  rivalry.  On  her  side,  Mrs.  Foulerton 
strove  to  attract  Hermia's  sympathy.  She  admired 
generosity  above  all  the  gifts  ;  she  suspected  Hermia 
was  generous,  and  instinctively  sought  her  friendship. 

1  Hermia  Lyndon,'  said  Foulerton,  'is  such  an  honest 
soul — honest,  I  mean,  in  a  man's  sense — I 'm  glad  you 
like  her.  The  man  who  marries  her  will  be  a  lucky 
fellow  ! ' 

One  evening  when  Miss  Lyndon  had  left  Foulerton 
standing  alone  watching  the  sunset,  to  reach  a  higher 
point  on  the  mountain  with  Frank,  Evelyn  said  to  her 
husband  :  '  Geoffrey  !  Miss  Lyndon  has  guessed  how  I 
love  you,  and  forgives  me  because  she  understands. 
No  one  in  the  world — not  even  you—has  guessed  so 
much.' 
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'  My  dear ! '  he  answered,  '  I  can't  make  pretty 
speeches.  You  're  a  sweet  wife,  although  you  do  try 
to  see  as  many  reasons  for  a  simple  thing  as  there  were 
shades  of  colour  above  those  snow-peaks !  You  were 
born  to  care  for  some  one,  and  it  was  my  luck  to  be  in 
your  way.  That  '$  the  whole  explanation  of  it.  But 
you  seem  to  have  had  a  most  extraordinary  conversa- 
tion with  Hermia  Lyndon  ?  Surely  you  don't  senti- 
mentalise together?' 

*  As  though  she  would  speak  of  such  a  thing  or  I 
listen  to  her  ! '  exclaimed  his  wife.  1  You  are  the  most 
artless  person  in  the  world,  Geoffrey  !  It  was  what  I 
felt.    But  there !  it 's  useless  to  explain  ! 1 

1  Quite,  you  witch  !  It  does  not  do  for  two  in  the 
same  family  to  handle  magic.    But,  look  at  the  sky  ! ' 

The  luminous  peaks  swung  a  moment  in  the  fading 
colour,  the  summits  turned  grey  and  cold  darkness 
descended  on  the  valley  and  plain  ;  the  lights  began 
to  twinkle  along  the  shores  of  the  distant  lake,  a  chill 
breeze  reached  them  from  the  snow-fields.  They 
turned  their  backs  to  the  west  and  descended  the  steep 
path  to  the  hotel. 

In  what  Evelyn  Foulerton  called  her  '  carnival  of 
happiness,'  that  passing  moment  was  one  of  the 
sweetest. 

It  was  when  this  pleasant  mountain  holiday  was 
approaching  an  end  that  Lady  Gale  sent  the  Fouler- 
tons  a  pressing  invitation  to  stay  at  Orlock  House. 
'  I  'm  writing,'  she  said,  1  by  the  same  post  to  ask 
Miss  Lyndon  to  come  too.' 

Evelyn  Foulerton,  who  had  stayed  at  Orlock  before, 
was  enthusiastic  to  go.  '  It  was  a  dream  of  a  place  !  ' 
she  said.  The  invitation  fitted  in  with  their  arrange- 
ments. In  September,  Frank  was  to  join  the  Paxton 
Hills  at  the  seaside  for  a  fortnight's  private  coaching 
before  the  approaching  scholarship  examination  ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  were  to  try  the  healing  powers 
of  a  new  German  Bath  whose  waters  were  alleged  not 
only  to  assist  matrons  ambitious  of  clinging  to  their 
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vanishing  youth,  but  also  to  relieve  patients  afflicted 
with  bronchial  complaints.  If  it  had  been  created  to 
meet  their  two  cases,  Evelyn  Foulerton  said,  it  could 
not  have  suited  them  more  neatly.  It  was  arranged, 
therefore,  that  the  invitation  should  be  accepted  and 
Hermia  Lyndon  accompany  the  Foulertons  to  Lady 
Gale's. 

'Of  course  she's  not  quite  the  chaperon  I  could  wish 
you  to  have,'  observed  her  mother,  4  but  Lady  Gale 's 
infatuated  about  her,  and  the  Colonel's  reputation 
fully  compensates  for  what  his  wife  never  had.  Be- 
sides, in  any  case,  you  're  old  enough  to  take  care  of 
yourself.' 

So,  when  the  days  were  shortening,  and  the  autumn 
tints  invading  the  leaves,  the  party  separated  at  Bale, 
and  Hermia  started  for  England  with  the  Foulertons. 

4  That  woman  can  do  whatever  she  wants.'  said  Mrs. 
Finch-Murray  to  her  husband  when  the  Calais  train 
rolled  out  of  the  station  ;  4 she  has  ended  in  making 
Hermia  fond  of  her.' 

4  Mrs.  Foulerton,'  he  replied, 4  is  a  woman  of  many 
gifts,  and  vastly  improved  by  marriage  with  a  gentle- 
man ! ' 

4  Well,  it  isn't  necessary  to  overdo  it  even  now,'  his 
wife  answered.  4  It  was  an  extraordinary  piece  of  luck 
for  her  to  pick  up  a  man  of  that  stamp.  I  never  see 
him  without  thinking  how  much  better  he  would  have 
suited  poor  Hermia.  But  now  go  and  register  the 
luggage.' 

Orlock  is  a  pleasant  wooded  village  on  the  upper 
Thames,  with  an  old  church  and  a  straggling  street  of 
unchanging  English  aspect.  From  the  green  banks 
of  the  quiet  river  the  ground  rises  in  gentle  rolling 
hills  covered  with  ancient  woods  of  oak  and  beech. 
Behind  its  own  stream,  on  a  narrow  backwater  lost  in 
flowering  river-weed  and  rustling  rushes,  stands  Orlock 
House — a  thatch-covered,  Tudor  structure  so  perfectly 
suited  to  the  landscape  that  it  seems  part  of  its  ancient 
charm.    The  exquisite  garden  and  lawns  are  joined  by 
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a  rustic  bridge  to  an  island  overgrown  with  flickering 
aspens  and  stately  poplars.  Here,  whilst  Sir  Patrick 
was  stubbornly  golfing  through  his  holidays  with  the 
zeal  which  failing  digestion  encourages  in  the  middle- 
aged  sportsman,  Lady  Gale  entertained  in  relays 
whatever  friends  she  deemed  deserving  of  her  hospi- 
tality. Here,  to  satisfy  the  Bohemian  cravings  of 
which  she  was  proud,  she  sometimes  welcomed  men 
and  women  whose  names  and  photographs  appeared 
too  often  in  the  picture-papers  which  convey  smart 
gossip  to  the  classes  just  outside  its  personal  reach.  '  I 
live  in  two  sets,'  Lady  Gale  observed — 'my  husband's 
and  my  own — and  they  don't  mix.' 

When  Hermia  Lyndon  and  the  Foulertons,  after 
breaking  the  journey  in  Paris,  arrived  at  Orlock  House, 
the  only  two  guests  staying  there  were  Elliot  Mervyn, 
the  poet,  and  Mr.  Dick  Clinton,  the  'unconscious 
philosopher,'  as  his  hostess  sometimes  called  him.  The 
latter  before  dinner  took  an  opportunity  of  showing 
Hermia  what  he  described  as  'the  ropes.' 

'  Mervyn  and  I,'  he  said, '  were  saved  over  from  the 
last  batch  to  help  entertain  your  gang.' 

' I 've  read  Mervyn's  Fennel  and  Clover]  said  Hermia, 
'  and  rather  liked  it.' 

'That's  lucky;  none  of  the  last  lot  had.  Perhaps 
you 've  heard  about  him  ?  ' 

'  Is  it  scandalous?  '  Hermia  asked. 

'  No,  quite  true  and  awfully  touching — at  least  the 
end  is.  When  Mervyn  left  Oxford,'  continued  Mr. 
Clinton,  with  the  air  of  a  sympathetic  narrator, '  with 
a  prize  poem  and  a  bad  character,  his  name  was  Peter 
Drugge.  Of  course  "  Drugge,"  even  with  two^*'sand 
an  £,  is  an  impossible  name  for  a  poet.  It  suggests 
values  in  the  book  market,  you  know,  so  he  wisely 
changed  it  to  "  Elliot  Mervyn,"  and  gave  it  out  that 
he  adopted  the  name  to  please  a  distant  relative  who 
had  bequeathed  him  a  small  fortune  on  that  condition.' 

*  Well,  that's  reasonable  enough,'  said  the  practical 
Hermia. 
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'  Reasonable ! '  returned  Mr.  Clinton  ;  '  it  was  a 
dignified  concession  to  falsehood  for  which  we  must 
all  respect  him.  Of  course  neither  the  relative  nor  the 
fortune  existed.  But  the  worldly  side  of  his  story  has 
no  interest  for  us  except  so  far  as  it  suggests  business 
instincts.  Soon  after  the  Colonel's  wedding  Mervyn 
met  Mrs.  Foulerton  at  lunch  at  Lady  Gale's  and  fell 
in  love  with  her.' 

Here  Mr.  Clinton  began  to  look  mischievous. 

'  What  nonsense  ! '  exclaimed  Hermia  sharply. 

'  Don't  be  alarmed,'  returned  the  young  man, '  the 
Colonel's  domestic  happiness  is  secure.  Mervyn's 
passion  is  simply  poetic,  and  encouraged  for  the  best 
motive/ 

'Did  he  tell  you  so  ?'  asked  Hermia. 

'  No,  he  told  Lady  Gale,  and  asked  her  if  he  might 
stay  on  because  of  it.' 

'You  mean  she's  encouraging  him  to  be  idiotic?' 

1  That 's  your  hard  way  of  looking  at  it !  The  poet 
said  he  suffered  as  Dante  did  for  Beatrice.  He's 
simply  staying  on  for — what  d'you  call  it? — inspira- 
tion. I 'm  told  off  to-morrow  to  take  'em  both  out  in 
the  punt — the  poet 's  helpless  in  a  boat — to  give  him  a 
chance  of  finding  it' 

And  Mr.  Clinton  chuckled  in  audible  amusement. 

'  Of  finding  what?  ' 

1  Inspiration,  of  course.    He  must  have  that.' 

'  You  make  me  feel  as  though  I  had  come  to  stay  in 
a  lunatic  asylum/  said  Hermia.  '  Of  course  it's  one  of 
your  elaborate  slanders.' 

'It's  one  of  Lady  Gale's  curious  experiments.  She 
considers  the  poet  "quite  a  real  poet."  But  now  you 
know  the  ropes  you'll  feel  more  at  home.  It's  time 
to  dress  for  dinner.' 

Whilst  this  conversation  was  taking  place  in  the 
hall  before  the  log-fire  which  an  autumn  evening  made 
attractive,  Lady  Gale  was  trying  to  satisfy  her  senti- 
mental curiosity  with  Evelyn  Foulerton  in  her  own 
room. 
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'  You  are  a  wonderful  woman,  Evelyn,'  she  said. 
'  You  look  younger  than  ever  and  much  more  like  a 
Madonna.    How  do  you  do  it  ? ' 

'  It's  sheer  happiness  ! '  replied  her  friend. 

'  Aren't  you  afraid  ? '  - 

Evelyn  Foulerton  hesitated  a  moment. 

'You  mean  because  it's  too  lovely  to  last?  I'm 
always  saying  so.' 

Lady  Gale's  curiosity  loosed  its  bolt. 

'When  Sir  Patrick  last  met  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  he  said  Colonel  Foulerton  was  sure  of  a  com- 
mand the  first  time  there  was  trouble.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  Mrs.  Foulerton  asked. 

'  Something  unpleasant  is  going  to  happen  at  the 
back  of  Aden — I  don't  remember  the  name  of  the  place. 
If  an  expedition  should  become  necessary  it 's  more 
than  probable  the  command  will  be  offered  your 
husband.' 

Lady  Gale  disturbed  her  friends'  peace  of  mind  to 
set  the  human  currents  flowing,  not  because  she  was 
unkind,  but  because  she  desired  to  feel  them  brushing 
against  her  own  emotions  to  stir  her  pity  or  satisfy  her 
taste  for  romance. 

'  My  dear  Evelyn,'  she  said,  ' in  a  year  or  two  you  '11 
look  on  your  husband's  foreign  service  much  as  I  look 
on  Sir  Patrick's  golf — as  a  matter  of  course.  But 
there 's  the  postman  coming  up  the  drive.' 

Lady  Gale  rang  and  told  her  maid  to  bring  her  own 
letters  and  also  Mrs.  Foulerton's. 

'  I 've  never,'  she  said, '  outgrown  my  girlish  excite- 
ment about  letters.  I  always  seem  waiting  for  one 
that  never  comes.' 

'That's  why  I  hate  the  post,'  replied  Mrs.  Fouler- 
ton. '  You  never  know  when  that  horrible  letter  will 
come.    The  letter  with  a  coffin  for  a  crest.' 

'  You  weird  creature ! '  murmured  Lady  Gale. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  beech-woods,  the 
burnished  upper  boughs  shone  in  the  evening  glow. 
The  autumn  mists  gathered  above  the  tall  poplars  on 
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the  island.  Over  the  laurels  hedging  the  lawn  the 
filmy  gnats  were  quivering  in  the  still  evening  air. 
Evelyn  Foulerton  stood  at  the  window  and  watched 
the  woodland  landscape,  lovely  with  the  beauty  of 
suspended  vapours,  threatening  with  the  delicate 
promise  of  death.  A  robin  was  twittering  plaintively 
among  the  boughs  of  a  big  cedar,  two  long  flights  of 
rooks,  jet  black  against  the  yellowing  western  sky,  were 
flying  homeward  to  their  roosting- place  among  the 
high  woods  beyond  Orlock. 

5  There  *s  one  for  you,5  said  Lady  Gale  when  the 
letters  came.  'There's  nothing  spectral  about  that 
common  blue  envelope.' 

Mrs.  Foulerton  took  it.  The  handwriting  was 
familiar,  and  she  dreaded  to  open  it.  The  coffin  was 
there ! 

It  was  from  Allan  Herriott.  She  went  to  her  own 
room  to  read  it,  shaken  with  dread. 

'  Dear  Mrs.  Foulerton,'  he  wrote,  '  I  am,  much 
against  my  will,  compelled  to  ask  you  to  do  me  a 
favour.  Will  you  lend  me  ^50?  My  little  enterprise 
here,  since  you  left,  has  not  prospered,  and  I  am 
exceedingly  embarrassed  for  the  above-mentioned 
sum.  In  fact  I  must  have  it.  I  should  have  asked  (in 
the  first  case)  our  old  friend  Mr.  Brookes  to  let  me 
have  the  money ;  unfortunately  he  has  had  a  panic 
about  his  health — you  will  remember  how  terrified  he 
always  was  of  dying ! — and  the  doctors  have  ordered 
him  to  a  foreign  health-resort,  and  he  has  given  orders 
that  no  correspondence  is  to  be  forwarded  to  him. 
This  is  my  sole  excuse  for  troubling  you.  I  feel  that 
I  can  rely  on  your  generosity  not  only  to  send  me  a 
cheque,  but  also  to  tell  no  one  that  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  make  this  appeal. 

1  May  I  be  allowed  to  assure  you  that,  of  all  your 
friends,  your  happy  marriage  has  afforded  greater 
pleasure  to  none  than  to 

'  Yours  cordially, 

'Allan  Herriott. 
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'  P.S. — I  think  I  am  the  only  old  friend  whom  it  did 
not  surprise,  for  perhaps  I  alone  of  them  realised  the 
peculiar  appropriateness  of  the  match !  I  think  it 
would  be  wiser  to  mention  this  request  neither  to 
Colonel  Foulerton  nor  Mr.  Brooke.  Do  not  forget 
that  it  may  be  more  disagreeable  to  borrow  money 
than  to  be  compelled  to  lend  it  I ' 

The  truculent  insolence  of  this  note  made  Evelyn 
Foulerton  grasp  the  situation  in  a  moment.  Brookes, 
a  great  coward  whenever  his  own  health  was  con- 
cerned, had  been  ordered  abroad  for  a  cure  and  com- 
plete rest.  During  these  cures,  which  self-indulgence 
rendered  yearly  more  difficult,  the  money-lender  could 
not  be  induced  even  to  look  at  a  letter.  He  kept  in 
his  covert  like  a  sick  animal.  Allan  Herriott  had  taken 
advantage  of  his  absence  to  make  his  first  attack. 

What  should  she  do?  The  terrors  which  had 
threatened  two  months  ago  seemed  redoubled.  A 
whisper  on  the  part  of  Herriott  would  ruin  her.  She 
had  tested  her  husband  with  hypothetical  cases  a 
dozen  times,  and  was  convinced  he  would  never  forgive 
her.  Perhaps  if  she  let  the  scoundrel  have  the  money 
he  would  be  satisfied.  Until  Brookes  returned  that 
seemed  the  safest  course. 

Through  the  pale  shadows  of  the  still  autumn  even- 
ing the  danger  seemed  to  be  stealthily  approaching. 
It  made  no  haste  because  so  sure  of  its  prey. 

'  Why  am  I  such  a  coward  ?' she  wondered.  Then 
she  recalled  troubles  braved  all  alone  before,  but  from 
which  the  present  heart-crushing  fear  was  absent. 
How  different  it  was  then.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  her  whole  happiness  was  exposed  to  pitiless 
destruction. 

She  opened  her  writing-case,  tore  a  cheque  and  its 
counterfoil  from  her  book,  and  filled  it  in  in  favour  of 
the  man  whom  she  had  always  hated,  and  whom  she 
now  hated  and  dreaded.  He  was  mean,  greedy, 
cunning,  contemptible,  unscrupulous. 
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With  the  cheque  she  sent  the  following  letter : — 
'Dear  Mr.  Herriott, 

1 1  much  regret  you  should  have  been  worried  about 
money,  and  send  the  enclosed.  Mr.  Brookes  manages 
my  affairs,  as  you  probably  know,  and  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  obtain  funds  without  applying  to  him, 

'Evelyn  Foulerton.' 

She  gave  the  letter  to  Lady  Gale's  maid  who 
promised  that  it  should  be  posted  at  once.  When  the 
letter  was  despatched,  she  grew  conscious  of  the 
physical  effect  of  her  terrors.  Mental  anxiety  shaped 
itself  in  a  crushing  pain  over  her  eyes. 

She  lay  down  on  the  low  couch  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  in  the  gathering  gloom.  The  servant  entered  and 
prepared  the  room  for  her  to  dress  for  dinner,  still  she 
never  stirred  nor  spoke.  At  last  she  heard  her 
husband  in  his  adjoining  dressing-room.  Through  the 
half-closed  door  he  talked  to  her,  unconscious  that  she 
was  prostrate  with  pain. 

He  had  had  a  jolly  hour  on  the  river  in  a  punt. 
He  hadn't  punted  for  eighteen  years  and,  by  George  ! 
he  nearly  toppled  in !  What  a  pretty  place  it  was ! 
He  had  never  seen  such  a  lawn,  and  then  the  autumn 
flowers  !  They 'd  invented  a  dozen  new  species  since 
he  was  last  at  home.  A  wonderful  place,  an  English 
garden  :  nothing  like  it  anywhere  else. 

Then  he  asked  her,  still  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door,  whether  she  was  dressing.  Her  answer  brought 
him  to  her  side.  What !  one  of  Evelyn's  headaches. 
Dear  old  girl.  What  luck !  How  sorry  he  was ! 
Poor  old  girl ! 

He  soaked  a  handkerchief  in  eau-de-cologne  and 
placed  it  on  her  throbbing  forehead,  reduced  the  lights 
to  a  glimmer  and  sat  by  her  silent  and  motionless. 
His  simple  affection  seemed  to  her  to  fill  the  room 
with  a  charm.  How  good  he  was  !  She  took  his  hand 
and  kissed  it.    He  felt  her  cheeks  wet  with  tears. 
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'It's  because  I  love  you  so,  Geoffrey,'  she  said, 
'because  you're  so  good  and  so  dear.  There!  go 
down  to  dinner  and  make  my  excuses.  It's  all  this 
travelling.    I  shall  be  well  again  to-morrow.' 

He  left  the  room  very  softly  and  soon  she  fell 
asleep. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


Sleep  cures  even  a  nervous  headache.  When  Evelyn 
Foulerton  came  down  to  breakfast  the  shadows  round 
her  eyes  were  the  only  traces  of  her  anxiety.  Now 
that  she  had  had  time  to  think  she  was  conscious  of 
the  breach  in  her  defence.  The  ordinary  details  of 
business  were  obscure  to  her,  a  banking  account  still  a 
novelty.  Until  her  marriage  Brookes  had  arranged 
all  her  affairs.  When  she  wanted  money  he  had  sent 
it  to  her  usually  in  notes.  The  Colonel,  however,  had 
proposed  that  they  should  keep  a  joint  account. 

1  Your  views  of  banking,'  he  said  laughing, '  are  too 
rudimentary;  you  want  some  one  to  share  the  risks.' 

Evelyn  admitted  an  absolute  ignorance  of  arith- 
metic. 

'I  never,' she  said, 'added  up  a  bill  in  my  life.  I 
wish  I  had  been  educated  at  a  High  School.' 

The  Colonel,  not  in  the  least  surprised,  explained 
the  mysteries  of  the  Pass  Book.    This  she  remembered 
when  she  awoke  free  from  pain  and  alert  of  brain. 
Sooner  or  later  he  must  see  that  £$o  had  been  sent  to/ 
Allan  Herriott ! 

When  he  questioned  her  what  should  she  say  ? 

Here  commenced  the  first  entanglement  in  the 
horrible  wheels  of  her  danger. 

Herriott's  demand  had  taken  her  by  surprise. 

She  should  have  sent  the  money  in  notes ! 

She  relieved  her  mind  by  writing  to  Brookes  to  tell 
him  what  had  occurred — and  adding  '  please  forward  ' 
on  the  envelope.  When  he  received  the  letter  she 
felt  sure  he  would  take  measures  to  save  her.  But 
what  should  she  say  to  her  husband  ?    After  all,  was 
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there  anything  strange  that  the  man  with  whom  she 
had  '  been  in  business 1 — her  phrase  took  this  form — 
should  appeal  to  her  when  pressed  for  money  ?  If  she 
had  not  broken  the  compact  with  him  probably  he 
would  never  have  wanted  it.  The  claim  would  seem 
an  obvious  one  to  a  man  so  generous  and  kind  as 
Geoffrey.  If  he  asked  why  she  had  not  told  him,  she 
could  tell  him  that  it  was  to  spare  him  worry.  *  I  know,' 
she  would  say,  '  you  dislike  to  think  of  the  life  I  was 
compelled  to  lead  as  much  as  I  loathe  talking  of  it/ 

Thus,  as  she  thought  it  out,  the  prospect — in  spite 
of  the  menacing  cloud — seemed  less  sinister. 

In  her  mind  she  went  through  the  anticipated  scene 
with  her  husband,  preparing  to  play  her  part. 

But  what  a  hostage  she  had  given  to  Fortune ! 
Might  not  the  punishment  for  such  an  offence  as 
hers  be  the  fear  of  its  detection  ?  She  found  comfort 
in  this.    '  I  am,'  she  thought, ' expiating  it.' 

But  the  day  was  lovely,  the  sun  warm  and  bright, 
the  placid  river  a  sheet  of  shining  silver  between 
yellowing  banks.  It  was,  the  poet  told  her,  the 
autumn  Keats  discovered,  a  season  without  literary 
life  till  that  marvellous  youth  preciously  shaped  it. 
They  were  standing  together  on  the  lawn.  Over  his 
wife's  shoulder  the  Colonel  respectfully  listened.  He 
had  an  old-fashioned  veneration  for  literature,  and 
Lady  Gale  had  assured  him  that  Mr.  Mervyn  was 
quite  a  1  real  poet.'  Unused  to  such  honour  except 
from  a  very  few  women,  the  bard  was  so  pleased 
that  he  promised  the  soldier  a  signed  copy  of  his 
book.  The  Colonel  replied  that  the  gift  would  be 
most  highly  valued.  The  only  writers  of  verse  with 
whom  he  could  claim  acquaintance  were  Tennyson 
and,  of  course,  Scott. 

'  Poor  old  Scott ! '  observed  Mr.  Mervyn  kindly. 
'  Still,  he  knew  how  to  tell  a  story.' 

Then  he  turned  to  Evelyn  Foulerton  who  was 
watching  the  two  men  and  enjoying  the  contrast. 
Her  eyes,  he  thought,  were  like  the  Blessed  DamozeFs 
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in  Rossetti's  picture.  '  Do  you,  too,  he  asked  sweetly, 
Mike  Scott?' 

Evelyn  replied  that  what  her  husband  had  said 
had  made  her  wish  to  read  him  again,  but  Shelley 
was  her  favourite  poet.  Adonais  and  Epipsychidion 
she  thought  the  most  beautiful  poems  in  the  world. 

In  talking  to  serious  literary  people  Mrs.  Foulerton 
had  discovered  these  poems  to  be  a  passport  to  intel- 
lectual respect.  With  them  she  could  knock  at  the 
door  of  poetic  taste  and  be  received  as  a  wedding 
guest.  She  knew  what  Mr.  Mervyn  wanted  of  her. 
He  was  not  disappointed.  '  Her  taste/  he  thought, 
'is  pure/  How,  he  wondered,  did  this  subtle  and 
beautiful  creature  come  to  marry  this  simple-minded 
soldier?  Would  she  always  find  in  him  what  her 
imagination  gave. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Dick  Clinton  in  immaculate 
boating -dress  displaced  Shelley,  and  they  walked 
down  to  the  boathouse,  where  Mr.  Clinton  embarked 
his  passengers  in  the  punt,  Evelyn  Foulerton  on  the 
cushions,  the  poet  at  her  feet.  The  Colonel,  standing 
on  the  rustic  bridge  in  the  flickering  shade,  watched 
them  descending  the  backwater  till  they  disappeared 
behind  the  bend  of  the  island.  He  was  in  the  placid 
mood  the  morning  created.  It  was  his  first  autumn 
in  England  for  fifteen  years.  As  he  mused  peacefully, 
of  his  beautiful  wife,  his  'changed  luck,'  his  growing 
prospects,  the  spear-shaped  leaves  fluttered  down  from 
the  branches  above. 

Soon  Hermia  Lyndon  and  Lady  Gale  joined  him. 

'  Wishing  yourself  back  in  Africa,  Colonel  ? '  asked 
Lady  Gale. 

'  No,  wondering  what  business  I  had  in  Eden,  Ladv 
Gale.' 

'  There  was  no  autumn  there,'  said  Hermia. 

1  What  a  pity,'  said  the  Colonel. 

'  I  fancy  it  saved  Adam  a  good  deal  of  work,'  said 
Lady  Gale  glancing  towards  a  gardener  brushing  up 
the  leaves  on  the  lawn. 
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They  watched  a  dragon-fly  hover  and  dart  over  the 
water  in  zigzag  suspended  flight.  When  the  radiant 
insect  vanished  from  the  sunshine  in  the  shadow  of 
the  willows  Lady  Gale  looked  up  and  said  : 

'  I  'm  sorry  Evelyn  was  worried  last  night,  Colonel. 
Bother  always  gives  me  a  headache.' 

'  I  don't  think  she  was  worried/  returned  Fouler- 
ton. 

'No?    I  fancy  she  received  a  tiresome  letter.' 
' I  don't  think  so.    She  would  have  told  me  if  she 
had.' 

'  I  never  tell  Sir  Patrick  when  I 'm  worried,'  said 
Lady  Gale.  'I  don't  think  it's  fair.  Evelyn's  so 
deliciously  weird !  She  told  me  she  was  always 
expecting  a  letter  with  a  coffin  for  a  crest/ 

'  We  all  have  some  absurd  ideas/  said  Hermia,  seeing 
the  Colonel's  frown. 

'  Especially  when  we  run  after  them/  said  Foulerton. 

'But  not  charnel-house  ideas,'  said  Lady  Gale; 
'  they  're  awfully  bad  for  one  ! ' 

'Such  a  morning  as  this  doesn't  encourage  them,' 
said  the  Colonel,  with  a  visible  effort  to  change  the 
conversation.  4 1  haven't  spent  an  autumn  at  home 
since  I  was  a  subaltern,  and,  upon  my  honour,  it's 
wonderful  what  it  can  do !  The  autumn,  I  mean.  But 
here  comes  the  gardener,  Lady  Gale,  to  remind  you 
that  even  your  Eden 's  on  earth.' 

Just  before  luncheon,  when  his  wife  went  up  to  her 
room,  Foulerton  followed  her  and  watched  her  for  a 
moment  as  she  stood  before  the  mirror,  her  bright 
chestnut  hair  caught  in  a  narrow  column  of  light  from 
the  open  window.  He  could  see  her  reflection  in  the 
glass,  her  arched  red  lips  and  clear  grey  eyes.  Her 
beauty  was  pleasant  to  his  eyes.  It  suited  the  pretty 
quaint  room,  the  fresh  chintz  hangings,  the  narrow 
leaded  and  latticed  windows  which  caught  a  glimmer 
of  gold  from  the  leaves  of  the  maple  on  the  lawn. 

'What  a  darling  you  look/  he  said  ;  'we  shall  have 
our  poet  writing  you  sonnets  soon.' 
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1  He  has  half  promised  to,'  she  said  smiling.  Her 
husband's  artless  admiration  was  a  delight  to  her. 

He  sat  down  in  the  arm-chair  and  watched  her. 

'What  worried  you  yesterday?'  he  asked  sud- 
denly. 

As  he  spoke  a  look  of  terror  came  over  her.  He 
knew  the  look.  He  had  seen  it  in  the  face  of  a 
soldier  under  fire  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

1  Why !  what  are  you  frightened  at,  Evelyn  ? '  he 
asked. 

1  I 'm  not,'  she  replied,  recovering  the  control  of  her 
facial  muscles  which  for  a  moment  she  had  lost.  '  A 
woman  needn't  be  worried  to  get  a  nervous  headache. 
Do  you  never  get  headaches?' 

•  Sometimes,'  he  replied  ;  '  but  then  I  do  something 
to  deserve  them.    I  know  you  were  worried  yesterday  ! ' 

'Why?' 

£  Because  Lady  Gale  said  you  were/ 

She  turned  away  to  the  wardrobe  on  the  left  of  the 
window  and  pretended  to  search  among  her  clothes, 
so  that  he  could  no  longer  see  her  face. 

He  was  questioning  her  without  the  least  suspicion 
in  his  voice.  To  lie  was  useless,  since  in  a  few  days  he 
must  know  that  she  had  sent  the  cheque. 

'  Perhaps  I  was  a  little  worried,'  she  said,  •  but  I 
don't  want  you  bothered  about  vulgar  things  which 
don't  concern  you  and  we  both  hate  talking  about' 

She  had  found  her  line  of  defence. 

'  But,  my  dear !  anything  that  bothers  you  does 
concern  me.  Besides,  there's  always  the  chance  I  may 
be  able  to  help.  If  you  had  told  me  I 'm  sure  you 
would  have  escaped  a  headache.' 

1  Perhaps,'  she  replied.    i  But  then  ' 

She  had  courage  to  face  him  now.  He  rose  from 
his  chair,  drawn  to  her  by  her  trustful  loveliness,  and 
kissed  her. 

1  What  was  it  ? '  he  asked. 

The  time  was  come. 

'  I  had  a  letter,'  she  said  at  last,  '  asking  me  for  £50. 
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I  sent  it  without  telling  you,  because  I  hated  to  talk 
of  it.' 

He  pushed  forward  the  arm-chair  for  her.  She  sat 
down,  whilst  he  leaned  against  the  window-sill.  The 
murmurs  and  lights  from  river  and  garden  entered  the 
room. 

'  When  I  was  at  that  place  in  Bond  Street,'  she  went 
on,  'there  was  a  man  there — I  dare  say  you've  heard 
of  him — named  Allan  Herriott.  When  I  started  that 
— how  I  hate  talking  of  it — that  wretched  business 
which  made  you  despise  me  ' 

c  Never,  never ! '  he  protested. 

'You  did,  Geoffrey,  I  always  felt  you  did.  Well, 
when  I  started,  Mr.  Brookes  introduced  Mr.  Herriott 
to  me  as  a  sort  of  manager.  Awful  people  used  to 
come  to  see  me,  and  one  had  to  have  a  man.  Well, 
after  I  left  things  went  wrong  with  the  place,  the  craze 
was  over  or  the  woman  who  succeeded  me  incompetent 
— for  you  must  know,  Geoffrey,  the  things  I  did  tell 
people  came  true.' 

*  Poor  worried  witch ! '  said  he  affectionately. 

*  You  mustn't  laugh  at  me,'  she  said,  encouraged  by 
the  complete  trust  in  his  face, 1  because  when  I  married 
you  I  lost  power  of  seeing  things.  But  it's  hopeless 
to  tryito  tell  you  the  difference  between  the  things  you 
feel  and  the  things  you  understand.  You  absorbed 
my  whole  consciousness,  hopes,  affection,  love — every- 
thing !  There  was  nothing  else  of  me  left !  My  world 
has  only  one  inhabitant.  You  know  who  he  is  ?  Well, 
when  I  left  Bond  Street  I  was  afraid  Allan  Herriott 
wouldn't  get  on.  He  has  a  wife  and  children,  and  I 
can't  help  being  sorry  for  him.  Last  night  I  got  a 
letter  from  him  begging  me  to  lend  him  £$o.  I  was 
ashamed  to  tell  you  because  I  felt  I  should  be  obliged 
to  recall  a  part  of  my  life  I  want  to  forget.' 

1  But,  my  dear  girl,  I  was  sure  to  know  you  had  sent 
him  a  cheque  when  I  saw  the  pass-book,'  said  Foulerton. 

'  I  had  forgotten  that,'  said  his  wife  innocently. 
'You  see,  if  Mr.   Brookes  had  been  in  London, 
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Mr.  Herriott  would  have  applied  to  him.  But  he 's 
taking  the  waters  somewhere,  so  there  was  no  one  else 
on  whom  he  considered  he  had  any  claims.  And 
that 's  the  whole  story.' 

'  It  isn't  worth  making  a  fuss  about,'  replied  the 
Colonel.  1  Of  course  I  don't  like  you  to  be  mixed  up 
with  people  like  this  man  Herriott/ 

'  That 's  why  I  was  afraid  to  tell  you,  Geoffrey. 
You  see  he  has  a  wife  and  children.' 

'Where's  his  letter?' 

( I  burnt  it' 

'  If  he  writes  again,  let  me  see  it.' 

'There's  the  luncheon  bell.  You  won't  talk  about 
it  any  more,  will  you  ?  I  cannot  bear  the  shadow  of 
what  I  was  compelled  to  fall  on  what  you  have  made 
me.    Can  you  understand  that  ? ' 

1  There ! '  said  Foulerton.  '  Don't  look  unhappy,  and 
mind  you  come  to  me  the  next  time  any  confounded 
fellow  wants  to  borrow  money.  Do  you  imagine  Mr. 
Herriott  will  ever  pay  you  ? ' 

1 1 'm  not  sure.' 

I  I  am/  laughed  the  Colonel.  '  Luckily  he  can't 
very  well  come  to  you  again  till  he  has  paid  up. 
And  now,  Evelyn,  there 's  only  one  thing  more.  You 
must  promise  me  not  to  see  this  man  Herriott.  I 've 
heard  things  about  him  I  dislike.' 

I I  promise,'  she  replied  faintly. 

' Now,  don't  worry  any  more/  he  said  cheerfully, 
' but  come  on.    I  want  my  lunch.' 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


The  Foulertons  were  back  in  their  flat  before  the 
beginning  of  October.  A  pleasant  place  in  society 
was  gradually  opening  out  to  them.  Evelyn  Fouler- 
ton's  power  of  making  friends  more  than  compensated 
for  her  anomalous  position  before  her  marriage.  Her 
touching  and  unconcealed  devotion  to  her  husband, 
if  it  did  not  entirely  silence  scandal,  robbed  it  of 
malignancy.  To  excite  no  envious  jealousy  in  the 
present  is  an  excellent  protection  for  a  woman  with 
a  dubious  past.  Moreover,  an  evil-doer  must  become 
a  very  aggressive  offender  before  the  easy-going  on- 
lookers who  admire  her  deem  it  their  virtuous  duty  to 
stone  her  collectively.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life 
she  was  contented,  although  her  contentment  resembled 
that  of  a  brilliant  usurper  whom  the  disclosure  of  a 
secret  must  thrust  from  the  throne.  Of  course  people 
talked.  *  The  poor  dear  has  sown  all  her  wild  oats 
and  gone  in  for  domestic  farming  with  the  Colonel,' 
said  Mrs.  Finch-Murray,  who  had  only  dared  sprinkle 
a  very  few  of  hers  and  in  the  most  secret  places.  But 
she  was  forgiving.  Among  all  nice  people,  she  declared, 
there  was  more  joy  over  one  picturesque  sinner  who 
repented  than  over  the  ninety-and-nine  just  women 
rearing  large  families  for  the  profit  of  the  state.  Of 
course  she  had  borrowed  this  simple  observation  of 
Mr.  Dick  Clinton,  but  it  relieved  her  mind  to  repeat  it. 

But  although  Mrs.  Finch-Murray  criticised  the  Fouler- 
tons,  she  called  to  see  them  at  least  once  a  fortnight, 
on  the  grounds  that  it  was  a  place  where  you  met 
1  quite  nice  people.'    It  was  eminently  respectable  too. 

'  Strange  though  it  may  seem,'  she  said,  'after  such 
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a  marriage,  yet  the  Colonel 's  very  particular  about  the 
women  he  allows  his  wife  to  meet' 

*  You  don't  mean  to  say  she  stands  that ! '  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Ivor  Bell. 

'  Stands  it ! '  returned  Mrs.  Finch-Murray.  1  Why, 
my  dear  woman,  Evelyn  Foulerton 's  secretly  afraid  of 
him.' 

Fear  in  her  mind  was  the  only  reason  for  obedience. 

She  repeated  this  so  often  to  Mrs.  Ivor  Bell,  Mrs. 
Heron,  Mrs.  Hugh  Cafyn,  Mr.  Dick  Clinton,  and  Sir 
Harry  Browne,  that  finally  the  last  reported  it  to 
Foulerton,  who  was  rather  amused.  What  right  had 
he,  he  asked,  to  expect  to  escape  calumny.  He  went 
home  from  the  club  and  told  his  wife,  who  was  not 
amused. 

'Who  told  Sir  Harry  I  was  frightened  of  you, 
Geoffrey  ? '  she  inquired  anxiously. 

' 1  forgot  to  ask/  he  replied, 1  but  it  doesn't  matter.' 

For  he  never  suspected  that  his  wife  shied  at  wind- 
driven  straws.  Though  she  had  heard  no  more  from 
Allan  Herriott  her  dread  was  constant.  Brookes  was 
still  abroad  and  under  the  delusion,  in  spite  of  medical 
assurance,  that  his  dyspepsia  was  disease  of  the  heart. 
To  comfort  him  they  insisted  on  complete  rest,  and 
Mrs.  Foulerton's  letter  was  still  lying  unread  at  his 
office.  There  was  nothing  between  her  and  the 
danger.  She  was  afraid,  too,  that  Herriott,  unappeased 
by  flattery,  might  grow  vindictive.  But  because  of  her 
promise  to  her  husband  she  held  aloof  from  him.  She 
was  determined  to  keep  that.  Her  religion,  so  far  as 
it  shaped  itself,  was  a  dubious  trust  in  a  nebulous 
centre  of  human  superstitions.  If  she  deceived  her 
husband  again  she  was  convinced  that  all  her  chances 
of  escape  would  be  destroyed.  He  believed  she  was 
'  a  good  woman,'  and  so  she  bargained  with  Providence. 
If  Providence  would  save  her  from  discovery  no  repent- 
ance would  be  more  complete  than  hers  !  The  thought 
never  clearly  revealed  itself  to  her  mind  in  words,  but 
lay  on  her  mind  as  the  smallest  sunbeam  may  reach 
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the  waters  of  a  well  making  them  visible.  For  her 
passion  had  lifted  her ;  she  loved  what  was  brave  and 
generous.  Those  around  her  felt  the  change.  Dick 
Clinton  found  himself  lowering  his  flippancy  by  several 
degrees  when  he  was  talking  with  her.  The  great  spaces 
of  shining  vulgarity  which  shift  backwards  and  for- 
wards on  the  surface  of  London  life  as  fashion  stirs 
them  in  the  newspapers,  on  the  stage,  in  the  current 
slang  of  the  day,  began  to  displease  her.  Elliot  Mervyn 
published  a  sonnet  to  1 E.  F.,'  which,  in  spite  of  hyper- 
bole, seemed  to  Hermia  Lyndon,  and  a  few  others 
capable  of  reading  serious  poetry  without  unintelligent 
laughter,  a  fitting  word-portrait  of  the  model.  It  was 
Hermia  who  first  spoke  to  her  of  the  poem.  1 It  really 
does  suggest  you  so  far  as  poetry  can  suggest  a  woman,' 
she  said.   Evelyn  Foulerton  was  profoundly  flattered. 

He  had  depicted  the  ideal  woman  whom  she  was 
morally  mimicking! 

'  I  wish  I  thought  so,'  she  replied. 

She  never  showed  the  poem  to  her  husband.  One 
evening,  however,  he  came  home  and  laughingly  asked 
her  to  produce  the  trophies  of  her  bow  and  spear. 
Hermia  Lyndon  had  spoken  to  him  of  the  poem. 

4  Fancy  hiding  that  "  elegant  effusion "  under  a 
bushel ! '  he  said. 

'You  think  it's  silly,'  she  answered,  blushing. 

'  Silly,  no !  Only  it  isn't  half  good  enough.  Mr. 
Mervyn's  lady  is  lost  under  poetic  symbols.  She's 
after  all  only  a  prig — self-conscious  and  self-admiring. 
You  're  as  diffident  as  the  first  snowdrop  in  spring. 
Still  it 's  a  very  pretty  compliment' 

'  Not  so  lovely  as  yours,  Geoffrey,'  she  said. 

Love,  fear,  and  pride  in  some  hearts  cannot  dwell 
together.  In  this  woman  there  was  no  room  for  them 
all,  so  pride  was  thrust  out. 

'  How  prosperity  suits  her ! '  Lady  Gale  was  con- 
stantly exclaiming. 

But  Hermia  Lyndon,  more  generous,  found  another 
reason  for  the  change.    It  was,  she  said,  because  she 
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had  found  an  honest  man  for  whom  she  cared  more 
than  herself.  She  spoke  so  warmly  that  Lady  Gale 
began  to  wonder.  She  remembered  how  rumour  had 
once  insisted  that  Miss  Lyndon  was  vainly  sighing  for 
the  Colonel,  so  she  carried  Hermia's  speech  to  Mrs. 
Foulerton  and  admired  it.  '  And  yet  we  pretend/  she 
said,  'that  women  can't  be  decent  to  one  another.'  To 
which  the  other  replied,  1  nearly  all  the  vulgar  things 
men  say  about  us  are  untrue ! ' 

But  in  this  increasing  effort  to  reach  higher  things 
Hermia's  respect  helped  her  more  than  Mervyn's 
sonnet.  Her  reward  came  in  her  complete  conquest 
of  Frank  Jervis.  Before  his  examination  he  spent  a 
few  days  in  London.  The  very  expression  of  her  face 
seemed  changed.  The  restrained  peevishness  which 
he  had  noticed  in  her  when  they  first  met  was  gone. 
The  ready  sympathy  and  new  dignity  which  love  had 
given  her  won  his  confidence.  For  the  woman  was 
an  artist  unconsciously  weaving  fine  tapestries  from 
the  threads  of  her  own  life ;  a  fixed  ideal  of  moral 
beauty  served  her  as  a  model.  When  she  felt  that 
the  boy  loved  her,  she  experienced  the  second  great 
triumph  of  her  life.  Still  the  other  side  haunted  her — 
the  threat  from  the  darkness.  Can  a  sin  be  atoned 
for  whilst  its  fruits  are  enjoyed  ?  This  was  the  problem 
she  had  set  out  to  solve. 

It  was  on  a  stormy  October  afternoon  that  the  next 
blow  was  struck. 

For  this  second  shock  she  was  prepared  in  spite  of 
her  sanguine  temperament  and  the  growing  confidence 
her  anxious  happiness  daily  encouraged. 

She  was  sitting  by  the  fire  reading.  Foulerton  was 
in  Pall  Mall  preparing  the  report  of  the  Commission 
which  was  to  be  issued  after  the  New  Year.  Outside 
the  rain  and  wind  were  scourging  streaming  streets  ; 
a  mass  of  low  drifting  cloud  was  sweeping  across  the 
sky  from  the  south-west.  The  bell  rang  two  peremp- 
tory calls.  A  wet  messenger-boy  stood  at  the  door 
with  a  letter,  awaiting  a  reply.    Evelyn  Foulerton 
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glanced  at  the  envelope  as  it  lay  upon  the  servant's 
tray,  and  saw  upon  it  the  writing  she  hated  most  in  the 
world. 

The  letter  was  more  insolent  than  the  last. 

I  Please  send  me  £50  by  bearer/  he  wrote.  '  I  am 
desperately  hard  up  again,  but  regret  to  bother  you 
so  soon.  I  am  sending  this  afternoon  to  save  you 
inconvenience,  because  I  know  the  Colonel  is  not  at 
home.  For  safety  I  would  suggest  you  let  me  have 
notes,  for  I  should  be  sorry  to  put  an  old  friend  in 
a  tight  place.' 

At  first  the  sense  of  complete  helplessness  over- 
whelmed her.  The  graceful  moral  garments  with 
which,  for  weeks  past,  she  had  been  sedulously  draping 
her  conscience,  fell  from  it,  and  she  saw  herself  as  she 
was,  a  false,  panic-stricken  woman  in  danger  of  dis- 
covery. She  felt  sick  and  faint.  But  soon  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  sent  her  to  the  writing-table. 

I I  have  no  money  in  the  house,  nor  can  I  get  any 
to-day.  To-morrow  I  will  see  what  can  be  done.  But 
remember,  this  is  the  last  time.  To  tell  a  blackmailer 
what  you  think  of  him  is  waste  of  contempt.' 

This  feeble  surrender  the  chubby  lad  in  the  wet 
waterproof  bore  back  to  Fulham. 

But  how  should  she  protect  herself  this  time  ?  If 
her  husband  saw  the  letter  she  would  be  ruined  ;  if  he 
knew  she  sent  the  money  escape  would  be  equally 
impossible.  She  threw  the  letter  on  the  fire,  and  thus 
broke  the  first  promise  she  had  given  him,  shuddering 
as  the  coal  consumed  it. 

The  squalid  outrage  was  against  the  one  thing  sacred 
to  her  struggling  bewildered  soul !  In  as  much  as  the 
capricious  power  ruling  her  destiny  had  been  defied, 
so  her  sense  of  safety  seemed  decreased. 

But  the  clock  struck  five.  In  half  an  hour  her 
husband  would  return.  This  time  the  thought  of  con- 
fessing never  entered  her  mind.  What  must  she  do? 
One  thing  was  clear,  the  money  must  be  sent.  But 
she  wouldn't  see  Herriott !    That  part  of  the  promise 
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must  be  kept  to  save  something  from  the  wreck  of 
the  ideal  fate  rather  than  moral  weakness  forbade  her 
reaching.  '  I  try  to  do  right,'  she  thought,  '  but  they 
are  too  much  against  me.' 

She  meant  the  powers  of  evil  whose  servant  Herriott 
appeared. 

It  chanced  that  they  were  going  that  evening  to  see 
Hamlet.  It  was  a  first  night  of  some  importance. 
The  play  was  to  be  made  palatable  to  the  public  taste 
by  the  most  costly  scenery  and  lavish  accessories,  but 
a  clever  actor  expected  to  increase  a  growing  reputa- 
tion by  an  ambitious  attempt. 

The  Colonel  returned  about  six  o'clock  with  the  air 
of  a  man  glad  to  be  home.  He  had  looked  in  at  the 
club  and  met  a  man  who  knew  a  man  who  had  a 
friend  a  theatrical  critic.  The  critic  had  been  present 
at  a  dress  rehearsal,  and  pronounced  the  new  Hamlet 
'  magnificent.'  The  contrast  between  her  terrors  and 
her  husband's  placid  affectionate  content,  as  he  stood 
on  the  hearthrug  and  talked  about  his  '  day,'  made  her 
wonder  and  secretly  tremble.  Never  was  man  more 
trusting  and  unsuspicious !  A  most  extraordinary 
thing  he  had  never  been  to  a  first  night !  In  fact,  he 
had  been  fifteen  years  without  seeing  a  play.  It  was 
odd  how  well  one  appeared  to  get  on  without  things ! 
What  had  Evelyn  been  doing  all  this  stormy  after- 
noon ?  Reading  a  novel  before  the  fire  and  going  to 
sleep?  What  a  lazy  little  comfort-loving  cat !  Wasn't 
there  a  Shakespeare  somewhere  about?  Perhaps  he'd 
better  look  through  the  play.  Could  Evelyn  find  it 
for  him  ?  Yes,  there  it  was  on  the  second  shelf.  He 
got  up  Hamlet  in  a  sort  of  way  before  he  went  up  for 
his  examination,  and  wondered  how  much  he  re- 
membered. 

Evelyn  found  him  the  book  and  arranged  the 
electric  light  above  his  head.  '  He  smiled  up  at  her 
over  the  big  illustrated  Shakespeare  and  said  she  made 
him  feel  a  regular  sultan  !  Soon  he  would  clap  his 
hands  for  his  slippers  if  she  didn't  take  care.    Ah ! 
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here  it  was.  1  To  be,  or  not  to  be  ? '  What  a  deuce  of 
a  time  ago  it  was,  to  be  sure ! 

And  whilst  the  Colonel  pursued  his  studies,  his 
handsome  face  bent  over  the  volume,  his  wife,  standing 
by  the  fire,  watched  him. 

To  think  that  a  false  scoundrel  could  scatter  all  this 
peace  with  a  word !  She  would  rather  die  than  see 
her  happiness  perish ! 

Then  she  went  to  her  room  and  for  the  first  time 
since  she  had  placed  it  there  took  out  the  little  silver 
box  which  she  had  found  in  Captain  Jervis's  dressing- 
case  and  began  to  brighten  the  discoloured  metal  with 
a  piece  of  wash-leather. 

What  was  it  Geoffrey  had  told  her  of  the  poison  ? 
It  paralysed  the  muscles,  gradually  plunged  you  in  a 
painless  death?  Why  had  Frank's  father  carried  it 
about  with  him  ? 

When  she  had  rubbed  it  mechanically  for  some  time 
she  replaced  it,  rang  for  the  maid,  and  began  to  dress 
with  more  than  her  usual  exquisite  care. 

During  dinner  her  husband  chatted  cheerfully. 
What  a  smooth  place  the  world  seemed,  she  thought, 
to  those  who  had  set  no  traps  for  their  happiness ! 

He  looked  from  the  window.  The  wind  had 
dropped ;  the  pale  crescent  of  the  moon  was  shining 
between  two  great  cloud-banks  in  a  space  of  watery 
sky. 

It  was  all  right.  They  could  go  to  the  theatre  in  a 
hansom !  He  still  took  a  boyish  pleasure  in  driving 
in  a  hansom,  but  hoped  it  wouldn't  damage  her  dress. 
Wasn't  it  time  to  start? 

She  rang  the  bell,  the  maid  brought  her  white  cloth 
coat  lined  with  ermine.  Her  husband  walked  round 
her  admiringly.  By  George!  if  he  had  Mervyn's 
poetic  gifts,  what  a  poem  he'd  write  about  her  now. 
She  made  him  think  of  Undine — was  it  Undine  he 
meant?  At  any  rate,  it  made  him  think  of  all  manner 
of  lovely  glimmering  romantic  beings,  half  witches  and 
half  women ! 
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Then  word  came  up  from  the  hall  porter  that  a  cab 
was  waiting,  and  they  drove  through  the  shining 
streets  to  the  theatre  blazing  out  in  the  autumn  night, 
and  took  their  seats  in  the  rapidly  filling  stalls.  Of 
the  occupants  many  knew  Mrs.  Foulerton  by  sight. 
In  the  row  in  front  sat  Mrs.  Finch-Murray,  Mr.  Dick 
Clinton,  and  Hermia  Lyndon.  They  exchanged  nods 
and  smiles.  Hermia  seemed  more  stately  and  hand- 
some than  ever,  with  her  quiet  eyes  and  serene  dark 
brows.  As  their  glances  met  a  purpose  grew  in 
Evelyn  Foulerton's  mind.  If  there  were  only  a  friend 
to  help  her  !  Hermia  Lyndon  was  the  most  just  and 
generous  woman  she  knew.  She  at  least  would  under- 
stand. 

But  the  curtain  rose  and  the  great  tragedy  began. 
Her  quick  imagination  always  made,  from  books  or 
plays,  the  inevitable  comparisons  with  her  own  life. 
For  the  first  time  she  found  herself  almost  pitying  the 
murdering  usurping  uncle.  His  terrible  remorse  would 
have  atoned  for  any  less  dastardly  offence.  If,  for 
instance,  a  lie  would  have  sufficed  to  give  him  his 
brother's  queen  and  crown  he  would,  she  thought, 
have  deserved  to  escape. 

After  the  first  Act  she  playfully  suggested  this  idea 
to  her  husband,  whom  it  amused.  If  Claudius  had 
got  the  throne  simply  by  telling  lies  or  concealing  the 
truth,  the  Colonel  thought  poetic  justice  might  have 
been  satisfied  if,  as  Frank  would  say,  'he'd  been 
hoofed  off  the  stage.'  These  were  modern  morals,  and 
Evelyn  was  a  little  new  Jesuit  for  teaching  them. 

'  But  what  would  you  have  done,  Geoffrey,  if  you 
had  been  Hamlet? ' 

'  Cut  the  king's  throat  without  argument  five  minutes 
after  the  ghost  was  gone  ! ' 

1  But  then  there  would  have  been  no  play.' 

'  I  should  have  overlooked  the  claims  of  the  audience ! ' 

Here  Mr.  Clinton,  speaking  across  two  vacant  stalls, 
said, '  I  say,  Colonel !  Won't  you  and  Mrs.  Foulerton 
sup  with  us  at  Prince's  when  this  business  is  over  ? ' 

T 
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Hermia  Lyndon,  looking  across  at  Evelyn  Foulerton, 
signalled  her  to  accept. 

Whilst  the  Colonel  was  hesitating,  his  wife  said, 1  Do 
let  us  go,  Geoffrey ! '  for  she  wanted  to  speak  to  Hermia, 
and  here  was  an  opportunity. 

'  That 's  right,  Mrs.  Foulerton,'  said  the  young  man. 
*  I 'm  glad  Hamlet  makes  you  hungry  too !  It 's  be- 
cause it's  so  improving.' 

*  Improving,'  laughed  the  Colonel ;  'why  !  we've  just 
discovered  Shakespeare  really  intended  us  to  sympa- 
thise with  Uncle  Claudius.' 

*  So  like  your  good-nature,  Mrs.  Foulerton/  said 
Mr.  Clinton. 

'  He  seems  so  lonely,  with  all  that  weight  on  his 
conscience,'  she  replied. 

'But  he  hadn't  a  real  conscience,  only  a  sort  of 
exchange  and  mart  morality,'  replied  the  philosophic 
youth.  '  Claudius,  properly  studied,  is  quite  a  modern 
sinner.  He  only  wants  an  evening  suit  to  make  him 
one  of  ourselves.  If  he  had  been  alive  to-day  he  would 
have  made  a  fortune  as  company-promoter  and  married 
a  divorced  duchess — if  one  was  handy.  And  the  moral 
of  it  is — of  Hamlet,  I  mean — that  you're  quite  safe 
till  you  're  found  out.  Claudius  never  tried  to  say  his 
prayers — that's  in  the  Third  Act — till  he  knew  his 
nephew  was  on  his  tracks.' 

' You 've  missed  your  vocation,'  said  Mrs.  Foulerton, 
'  I  mean  as  a  dramatic  critic' 

'  No,  I 'm  merely  a  moralist  in  disguise.' 

Mr.  Clinton  remained  talking  nonsense  till  the 
occupant  of  the  stall  returned,  then  withdrew  to  retail 
his  conversation  to  Mrs.  Finch-Murray,  who  was  not 
a  little  bored  by  the  performance. 

But  the  play  ran  its  familiar  course,  the  curtain  fell, 
Hamlet  arose  from  the  dead  and  made  a  little  speech, 
in  which  the  infusion  of  prepared  diffidence  was  for- 
gotten in  the  vanity  of  success.  The  Foulertons  drove 
to  the  restaurant  to  meet  their  friends.  The  Colonel 
was  more  persuaded  than  ever  that  Shakespeare  was 
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a  wonderful  fellow,  and  thought  it  a  great  pity  some 
people  pretended  Bacon  wrote  his  plays.  Sir  Harry 
Browne  had  told  him  that  a  few  quite  sensible  men  had 
been  captured  by  this  preposterous  idea. 

The  play  had  struck  his  wife  in  a  hundred  remorse- 
ful places,  certain  lines  haunted  her,  ringing  in  her 
ears  through  the  roar  of  the  night  traffic  with  a 
sinister  menace  : 

'  O  wretched  state  !    O  bosom,  black  as  death  ! 
O  limed  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free, 
Art  more  engaged  ! 5 

On  the  island  at  Piccadilly  Circus  she  fancied  she 
saw  Allan  Herriott.  The  tragic  atmosphere  in  which 
her  imagination  had  been  steeped,  for  the  moment  had 
altered  her  perspectives,  and  the  man  seemed  rather  an 
instrument  of  avenging  destiny  than  a  scoundrel  prey- 
ing on  a  woman's  secret. 

They  found  the  others  waiting  in  the  vestibule  at 
the  restaurant. 

'  Much  too  gloomy  for  me ! '  said  Mrs.  Finch- 
Murray,  who,  if  she  imagined  she  had  a  suitable  dress, 
was  one  of  those  ladies  who  '  only  went  to  the  play  to 
be  amused.' 

Evelyn  Foulerton  found  her  chance  of  speaking  to 
Miss  Lyndon  when  they  were  leaving  their  cloaks.  ' I 
want  you  to  help  me,'  she  said  nervously,  *  I 'm  in 
trouble.  I  know  you  are  generous  and  kind  and  that 
I  can  trust  you.' 

'What  is  it?'  asked  the  other,  astonished  at  an 
appeal  so  sudden  and  unexpected. 

'  Come  to-morrow,  about  eleven,  after  Geoffrey  has 
gone,  and  I  '11  tell  you.    There 's  no  time  now.' 

'  I  '11  come,'  she  answered  quietly. 

'  Thank  you.    Please  tell  no  one.' 

Hermia  nodded.  What  had  happened?  More 
than  once  at  Orlock  she  had  suspected  that  Evelyn 
Foulerton  had  something  on  her  mind. 

They  went  together  to  the  supper-table  in  silence, 
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where  Evelyn  Foulerton  made  a  successful  effort  to 
appear  in  the  frame  of  mind  suited  to  such  unneces- 
sary feasts,  but  Hermia,  with  her  wonder  still  fresh, 
scarcely  heard  what  was  said  around  her,  or  laughed 
at  the  humour  of  Dick  Clinton  whom  her  mother 
declared  was  in  his  *  best  form.' 

'  What's  the  use  of  being  taken  out  to  supper/  she 
asked,  as  they  drove  home,  '  if  you  sit  like  a  mummy 
and  say  nothing  ?  ' 

Hermia  supposed  'some  one  must  listen/ 

1  You  didn't  even  do  that,'  said  Mrs.  Finch-Murray. 
1 1 've  no  idea  what  Colonel  Foulerton  must  have 
thought  of  you.  If  you  had  a  daughter,  Hermia, 
highly  educated  too,  if  school  bills  mean  anything,  and 
whom  people  even  called  brilliant,  who  forgot  to  open 
her  mouth  when  they  were  doing  their  best  to  enter- 
tain her,  I  wonder  how  you  would  like  it.' 

Hermia,  who  had  never  considered  that  side  of  the 
question,  hoped  she  should  try  to  be  resigned. 

'Did  Mr.  Clinton  complain  of  my  behaviour ? '  she 
asked. 

'  Complain,  no,  he  only  hoped  you  weren't  suffering 
from  an  unrequited  affection !  See  what  you  lay 
yourself  open  to.' 

Hermia  sat  back  in  the  dark  and  made  no  reply, 
and  a  little  later  the  ladies  retired  to  rest,  the  elder  to 
lie  awake  regretting  the  lobster  salad  she  had  eaten, 
and  the  younger  to  wonder  what  Evelyn  Foulerton's 
trouble  might  be,  and  why  she  wished  to  confide 
in  her. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


It  was  a  fine  October  morning  when  Hermia  Lyndon 
started  to  walk  across  the  gardens  and  the  two 
parks  to  the  Foulertons'  flat  in  Westminster.  Her 
mind,  busily  conjecturing,  vaguely  absorbed  the 
familiar  autumnal  impressions.  The  gardeners  were 
sweeping  up  dead  leaves  and  burning  them  in  heaps. 
The  faint  blue  smoke  was  drifting  across  the  water, 
and  the  pungent  odour  riding  on  the  moist  air  as  she 
crossed  the  Serpentine  Bridge.  Half  the  boughs  of  the 
trees  were  bare,  the  others  rustling  sadly  with  yellow 
flickering  leaves  whose  constant  fall  filled  paths  and 
glades  with  fluttering  motion.  In  the  misty  blue-grey 
distances,  towers  and  steeples  grew  filmy  and  vapour- 
ous  as  the  phantom  architecture  of  a  dream.  The 
sense  of  the  season's  mystery  was  in  the  air.  It  seemed 
to  Hermia  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  she  had 
started  on  the  same  errand  under  the  beautiful 
melancholy  autumn  skies.  Was  life  repeating  itself 
and  for  a  definite  purpose  ? 

She  walked  rapidly,  passed  down  the  Row,  empty 
but  for  a  riding-master  and  three  schoolgirls.  At  the 
Wild  Corner  she  stopped  to  watch  the  flocks  of  pigeons 
which  some  red-capped  children  were  feeding,  till  a 
pompous  little  black  pug  with  a  green  ribbon  round 
his  neck  scattered  them  in  a  whirl  of  wings,  blue,  grey, 
and  azure. 

She  and  Frank  Jervis  had  watched  the  same  birds 
when  the  Colonel  was  in  his  Bayswater  lodgings. 
They  used  to  talk  about  the  Colonel !  Well,  she  was 
not  the  only  woman  who  had  made  a  fool  of  herself, 
not  a  very  great  fool  either  ! 

293 
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Last  night  in  the  restaurant  cloakroom  Evelyn 
Foulerton  had  not  looked  happy,  in  spite  of  her 
brilliant  recovery  at  supper.  With  her  clue  Hermia 
thought  she  detected  something  feverish  under  her 
gaiety.  Was  there  some  trouble  between  her  and  her 
husband?  If  there  were,  Hermia  felt  convinced  the 
Colonel  was  unconscious  of  it.  The  marriage,  even  by 
those  who  had  mocked  it  most,  was  now  thought  to  be 
as  perfect  as  the  woman's  devotion  could  make  it. 

'What  can  she  want  with  me?'  wondered  Hermia. 
A  certain  vague  anxiety  possessed  her  as  the  lift 
landed  her  before  the  Foulertons'  door. 

Meanwhile  Evelyn  Foulerton,  waiting  in  the  dining- 
room,  had  made  up  her  mind  what  story  to  tell.  She 
desired  to  win  Hermia  Lyndon  as  an  ally,  and  knew 
that  she  must  juggle  falsely  with  facts  to  succeed. 

The  room  was  fresh  and  charming  with  flowers,  a 
bright  wood  fire  burnt  on  the  hearth ;  through  half- 
open  windows  the  cheerful  morning  murmurs  entered. 
The  prevailing  air  was  one  of  refined  and  ordered 
happiness. 

1 1 've  come,  you  see/  said  Hermia. 

'  I  knew  you  would.    And  you  mean  to  help  me? 1 

1  If  I  can.    Don't  look  so  worried  ! ' 

'  Do  I  look  worried  ?  Perhaps  it 's  because  I  couldn't 
sleep.' 

They  were  facing  each  other  by  the  window,  both 
were  standing.  Evelyn  Foulerton  felt  like  a  woman 
impelled  to  look  over  a  precipice,  who,  giddy  and 
sick  with  anticipation,  is  unable  to  approach  the 
brink. 

*  Do  you  wonder  why  I  wanted  you  ? '  Evelyn 
Foulerton  asked. 

1  Not  unless  it 's  because  you  fancy  you  can  trust  me. 

'  Yes.  That 's  why.  You  can  imagine  what  my  life 
was  like  before  I  married — a  wretched,  hunted,  useless 
life  !  Geoffrey  saved  me  from  that.  He  respects  you 
more  than  any  woman  he  knows,  that 's  why  I  want 
you  to  help  me — at  least  it 's  one  reason.    I  shall  feel 
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so  much  less  wretched  if  you  will  be  on  my  side  after 
I 've  told  you.' 

Hermia  listened  uneasily.  Evelyn  Foulerton  stopped 
a  moment  to  consider  how  far  the  perversion  of  truth 
she  was  contemplating  would  disparage  her  in  the 
other's  eyes.  She  recoiled  at  the  deception,  for  this 
strange  woman  had  learnt  to  loathe  deception,  and 
lying  now  caused  her  the  acutest  moral  distress.  The 
struggle  was  shown  on  her  face. 

'  Don't  tell  me  if  it  hurts  you  so,'  said  Hermia, '  but 
tell  your  husband.  He  is  very  just  and  would  forgive 
you  anything.' 

Evelyn  Foulerton  shuddered  visibly. 

*  I 'd  sooner  die,'  she  said.  '  Are  you  generous 
enough  to  help  me  without  knowing  all? ' 

'  Tell  me  what  you  like.    I  '11  help  you  if  I  can.' 

*  You  know  I  was  married  before  ?  Well,  if 
Geoffrey  knew  to  whom  he  would  never  forgive  me, 
never  even  look  at  me,  but  send  me  away  from  him. 
I  should  be  ruined  and  disgraced,  so  would  he  and  so 
would  Frank.  The  entire  happiness  of  three  people 
depends  on  my  husband  never  knowing  who  that 
unhappy  man  was  ! ' 

'Then  Colonel  Foulerton  married  you  without  know- 
ing the  truth  about  you  ?  ' 

' 1  hadn't  time  to  think,  because  my  love  for  him  was 
so  much  greater  than  my  honesty.  I  lied,  or  rather  I 
was  silent  to  keep  him.' 

i  Is  the  other  man  dead  ? '  Hermia  asked. 

'  He  has  been  dead  for — well,  for  years.  That's  not 
my  offence.  This  is  my  crime — I  had  to  decide 
between  losing  Geoffrey  and  hiding  something  from 
him  which  would  have  ruined  poor  Frank's  career. 
For  Frank's  sake  I  had  no  right  to  tell.  As  the  widow 
of  this  man  I  became  a  social  outcast  but  for  no  sin 
of  my  own  ! ' 

The  lie  was  told,  but  it  left  deep  traces  of  shame  on 
the  woman's  beautiful  face. 

'Was  this  man  a  criminal?  '  Hermia  asked. 
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■  Don't  ask  me !  I 've  told  you  as  much  as  you  need 
know.    It 's  more  than  any  one  knows  except  one  man.' 

'  You  kept  the  secret  for  Frank's  sake  before  you 
married  Colonel  Foulerton?' 

'  Yes.  Now  I  must  keep  it  for  Geoffrey's  sake  and 
my  own.  Don't  look  at  me  reproachfully,  Hermia,  for 
God's  sake.  It 's  the  only  thing  I 've  ever  been  wicked 
about.  It  wasn't  wicked  till  I  married  Geoffrey  with- 
out telling  him,  and  since  then  I 've  felt  like  the  woman 
in  the  Bible — because  of  my  great  love  I  shall  be 
forgiven.  I 'm  not  worse  than  thousands  of  women 
who  try  to  be  good.  The  difference  is  that  I 've  been 
a  thousand  times  more  sorely  tried.' 

Here  she  flung  herself  on  the  couch  and  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears,  with  weeping  face  hidden  among  the 
cushions  to  stifle  her  sobs.  The  appeal  of  her  misery 
was  piteous. 

*  I  have  to  fight  it  all  alone,'  she  sobbed,  '  I  have  no 
friend  but  you.' 

Hermia,  even  against  her  better  judgment,  having 
yielded,  sat  beside  her,  silently  waiting.  At  last  the 
fit  of  weeping  passed  ;  she  grew  calmer. 

'  I  wanted  you  to  like  me  so  ! '  she  said, ( and  now 
you  must  despise  me.' 

1  I  do  like  you  and  don't  despise  you,'  Hermia 
replied.  1  Still,  I  don't  see  how  I  can  help  you.  Nothing 
is  changed,  I  mean  since  your  marriage.' 

1  Everything  has  changed,'  Evelyn  Foulerton  replied. 
Then,  with  extreme  protective  tact  and  skill,  she  told 
the  story  of  Allan  Herriott's  extortions,  of  the  previous 
cheque,  of  the  promise  to  Colonel  Foulerton  to  have 
no  dealings  with  the  man.  But  she  had  written  to 
Herriott  agreeing  to  give  him  the  £50.  To  this  she 
was  pledged.  Would  Hermia,  the  only  woman  in  the 
world  she  could  trust,  take  him  the  money? 

'  I  think,'  she  said,  'that  when  he  knows  you  are  on 
my  side  he  will  be  afraid  to  rob  me  any  more.' 

Hermia  Lyndon  felt  herself  yielding  because  her 
heart  was  soft  and  the  other's  pathetic  pleading 
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difficult  to  resist.  There  was,  she  thought,  a  com- 
promising mystery  behind  her  life,  but  she  believed 
Evelyn  Foulerton  was  implicated  in  it  only  so  far  as 
she  had  concealed  it  when  she  married.  The  name  of 
St.  George  had  probably  been  assumed  to  conceal  her 
identity;  her  first  husband  was  apparently  a  notorious 
evil-doer  whose  memory  must  disgrace  all  those  coming 
under  its  shadow. 

She  saw  in  Evelyn  Foulerton  a  woman  of  generous, 
passionate  feelings  who  was  yet  too  weak  to  make  the 
sacrifice  which  the  highest  honesty  demanded.  Finally 
she  consented  to  take  the  notes.  When  her  point  was 
gained  Evelyn  Foulerton  flung  herself  in  Hermia's  arms 
and  thanked  her  with  the  most  touching  gratitude. 

But  the  victory  which  relieved  her  mind  burdened 
her  conscience.  Hermia  had  been  deceived  by  judi- 
ciously selected  quarter  truths  and  the  magnetism  of 
pity.  Evelyn  Foulerton  had  to  fight  for  happiness ; 
these  seemed  her  only  weapons. 

The  question  now  was  how  best  to  obtain  the  money. 
This  time  she  dared  not  draw  it  from  the  Bank.  The 
obvious  way  was  to  get  Mr.  Ben  Gordon,  Mr.  Brookes's 
confidential  clerk,  to  advance  it.  Hermia  admitted 
the  necessity  of  immediate  action.  It  was  arranged, 
therefore,  that  they  should  go  together  to  Evelyn 
Foulerton's  '  agents,'  and  that  Hermia  should  take  the 
money  to  Bond  Street,  where  Herriott  was  still  carrying 
on  his  two  trades. 

Whilst  Evelyn  Foulerton  went  to  put  on  her  hat 
Hermia,  whose  pity  had  yielded  sooner  than  her  reason, 
sat  listening  to  the  wood  fire  crackling,  doubting  both 
the  wisdom  of  the  step  she  was  about  to  take  as  well  as 
its  honesty.  Was  she  really  helping  Evelyn  Foulerton 
to  hide  something  from  her  husband,  to  save  him  and 
Frank  Jervis  from  a  discovery  fatal  to  the  happiness 
of  them  both?   It  all  looked  ugly  and  suspicious  ! 

When  Evelyn  Foulerton  returned  she  read  at  a 
glance  her  new  ally's  pensive  face. 

1 You  're  not  repenting  ? '  she  said  anxiously.    ' Re- 
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member  you  are  only  doing  a  generous  action.  If 
you  were  to  save  my  life — and  helping  me  in  this  is 
very  like  saving  my  life — you  couldn't  do  more  for  me/ 

'  On  your  honour?  '  replied  Hermia. 

'  On  my  honour ! '  Evelyn  replied. 

'  If/  she  added  impressively,  '  Geoffrey  knew  what 
the  consequences  of  knowing  would  be  to  him,  myself 
and  Frank,  he  would  a  thousand  times  prefer  ignor- 
ance !  His  professional  career  would  be  injured, 
Frank's  future  spoilt,  and  my  heart  broken  ! ' 

This  appeal  succeeded.  '  Then  I  won't  worry  any 
more/  said  Hermia  ;  '  let 's  get  it  done ! ' 

They  took  a  hansom  and  drove  to  Mr.  Brookes's 
office,  where  Mr.  Ben  Gordon  sat  at  the  receipt  of 
custom.  In  St.  James's  Street,  Sir  Harry  Browne, 
from  one  of  the  windows  of  his  club,  saw  them  pass 
and  wondered  'what  on  earth  those  two  could  be 
doing  together ! ' 

Hermia  waited  in  the  cab  outside  the  money-lender's 
chambers.  Mr.  Gordon  was  not  in  the  least  like  a 
Scotsman,  his  hair  was  blacker  and  coarser  and 
curlier  than  his  employer's,  but  he  was  quite  good- 
natured  and  knew  almost  as  much  of  Mrs.  Foulerton's 
affairs  as  Mr.  Brookes  did. 

There  was  no  difficulty  about  the  money.  The  notes 
were  handed  without  delay  to  a  client  for  whom  '  Mr. 
Brookes  had  such  respect ! ' 

'  Then  he  might  answer  my  letters,'  replied  Evelyn 
Foulerton  with  some  warmth, '  especially  as  he  promised 
me  I  should  not  be  worried  as  I 'm  being  worried  now  ! ' 

1  But,  dear  lady,  he  has  received  no  letters.  Those 
marked  "  Private "  are  waiting  for  him  in  that  safe,' 
said  Mr.  Gordon,  pointing  to  a  formidable  green  box, 
'  with  the  others  I  have  instructions  to  deal/ 

'  Is  he  dangerously  ill,  then  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  Not  so  seriously  as  he  imagines,'  replied  Mr.  Gordon. 
1  But  I  have  certain  instructions  how  to  meet  certain 
cases  ;  if  you  could  suggest  the  nature  of  your  worries 
I  might  be  able  to  apply  a  remedy.' 
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Mr.  Gordon  looked  very  knowing,  but  chose  his 
words  to  exhibit  his  refinement. 

4  Directly  Mr.  Brookes  left  England  Allan  Herriott 
began  to  bother  me  for  money ! '  said  Evelyn. 

Mr.  Gordon  rose  from  his  chair  and  ceased  to  smile. 

*  Are  those  notes  for  him  ? '  he  asked. 

4  Yes.' 

'  Then  don't  let  him  'ave  them.' 

'  I  've  given  him  my  promise,  but  it's  the  last  time.' 

1  How  much  'as  he  had  ? ' 

'This  makes  a  hundred  pounds.' 

Mr.  Gordon  walked  across  the  room,  opened  a  little 
book  and  made  an  entry. 

1  But,  dear  lady  ! '  he  said,  as  he  closed  it,  '  if  you  had 
only  let  me  know  before !  However,  you  shan't  be 
bothered  any  more  nor  lose  a  penny !  Mr.  Brookes 
will  see  to  that.' 

'But  don't  make  him  vindictive,'  said  she  anxiously 
— '  don't  drive  him  too  far.  You  see,  he  has  claims — 
in  a  way.' 

'  You  need  be  under  no  appre'ension,  dear  lady. 
It's  quite  a  simple  bus'ness.' 

Gordon  had  his  own  reasons  for  not  loving  Mr.  Allan 
Herriott,  moreover  he  was  an  honest  usurer. 

He  accompanied  her  gallantly  to  the  cab. 

'  Tell  him  to  drive  to  the  corner  of  Maddox  Street, 
please,'  said  Mrs.  Foulerton,  as  he  protected  her  skirts 
from  the  mud  of  the  wheel. 

Mr.  Gordon  bowed  gallantly  and  withdrew. 

'  I  daren't  go  nearer  than  Maddox  Street,'  she  said. 
'  The  very  air  of  the  place  makes  me  feel  ill !  Strange 
I  didn't  mind  it  once  ! ' 

'  What  shall  I  say  to  the  horror?'  Hermia  asked. 

Evelyn  handed  her  the  notes. 

'  Tell  him  I  had  to  get  the  money  at  Mr.  Brookes's, 
where  they  guessed  what  I  wanted  it  for.' 

Hermia  repeated  the  message  as  though  it  were 
a  formula,  to  imprint  it  on  her  memory.  The  cab 
stopped  and  she  got  out.    Evelyn  pressed  her  hand. 
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1  Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  Hermia ! '  she  said, 
her  eyes  full  of  gratitude.  i  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
repay  you,  but  I  shall  never  forget,  you  dear,  brave 
girl!  _ 

Whilst  Mrs.  Foulerton  drove  back  to  Westminster 
Hermia  marched  off  in  a  fighting  mood. 

Here  was  the  bric-a-brac  shop  and  the  familiar 
narrow  door. 

She  entered  resolutely,  but  for  once  in  her  life 
sincerely  regretting  she  was  not  a  man.  A  chubby 
boy  in  buttons  conducted  her  to  Herriott's  room, 
leaving  a  smell  of  aniseed  drops  behind  him. 

Herriott,  who  never  forgot  a  face,  had  seen  her 
driving  with  Mrs.  Finch-Murray,  and  guessed  who  she 
was. 

'  I  trust,'  he  said  in  his  silkiest  manner, '  Mrs.  Finch- 
Murray  is  well.  Since  we  lost  our  wonderful  Artemis 
we  never  see  her.  You  have  come,  I  presume,  for  a 
consultation  ? ' 

'  No,  I  Ve  come  from  Mrs.  Foulerton  with  a  message 
— and  these ! ' 

Hermia  held  out  the  notes. 

For  a  moment  Herriott  was  unable  to  conceal  his 
surprise.  ' I  know,'  she  continued,  before  he  recovered, 
'by  what  hateful  means  you  extorted  the  money. 
Take  it ! ' 

Herriott  took  the  notes  quietly  and  counted  them. 
Her  contempt  stung  him. 

'  Quite  right,'  he  answered.  '  There  was  a  message, 
too,  you  said.' 

1  Mrs.  Foulerton  had  to  apply  to  Mr.  Brookes  for 
the  money.  They  guessed  there  what  it  was  wanted 
for.' 

'  I  infer  Mrs.  Foulerton  made  no  secret  of  it,'  he 
said  ;  'that  was  a  mistake.' 

'She  also  wished  me  to  say,'  Hermia  continued, 
'that  it's  the  last  time  you  shall  blackmail  her.' 

Herriott  looked  vicious  but  kept  the  same  level  voice. 

*  Indeed,'  he  said, '  I  regret  an  old  friend  should  so 
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greatly  misunderstand  the  nature  of  the  business 
between  us.  You  have  been,  I  imagine,  admitted  to 
Mrs.  Foulerton's  confidence?' 

'  Yes, and  there's  nothing  I  would  not  do  to  save  her 
from  your  cowardly  persecutions.' 

He  met  her  contempt  unperturbed. 

1 1 'm  sorry/  he  said.  '  Would  you  be  kind  enough 
to  tell  Mrs.  Foulerton  from  me  that  it  was  a  great 
error  of  judgment  on  her  part  to  bring  in  the  Jew  ! ' 

Then,  without  another  word,  Hermia  turned  from 
him  and  descended  the  narrow  staircase.  As  she 
stepped  from  the  doorway,  to  her  extreme  consterna- 
tion, she  almost  ran  into  Colonel  Foulerton  gazing 
into  the  window  of  the  bric-a-brac  shop  at  a  Hindu 
god  born  in  Birmingham. 

'  Good  heavens ! '  he  exclaimed  in  astonishment, 
'  fancy  finding  you  here  ! ' 

'  I  don't  often  go,'  she  answered  feebly. 

'I  wouldn't  encourage  such  nonsense  if  I  were 
you,  Miss  Lyndon,'  he  said.  '  I  happen  to  know 
that  the  man  who  runs  this  place  is  an  unscrupulous 
knave.' 

'  She  looks  quite  ashamed  of  herself,'  he  thought, 
observing  her  extreme  confusion. 

'Since  you've  found  me  out,  Colonel  Foulerton,'  she 
said,  as  soon  as  her  presence  of  mind  could  come  to 
her  rescue, '  will  you  do  me  a  favour? ' 

'  If  I  can,'  he  replied. 

'Please  don't  tell  any  one  you  caught  me  here, 
especially  your  wife.' 

'  Of  course  I  won't.  But  I  had  no  idea  you  were 
superstitious.  You  used  to  ridicule  this  sort  of  thing, 
I  remember.' 

'So  I  do  still.  Do  you  know  I 'm  lunching  with 
your  wife? ' 

1  No.    She  never  told  me.' 

'  She  asked  me  to  come  last  night.  How  did  you 
like  Hamletl  Very  much?  So  did  I.  But  I'm 
astonished  to  find  you  in  Bond  Street  before  lunch ! ' 
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\  Disgraceful,  isn't  it  ?  Still  it 's  in  the  way  to  busi- 
ness. I'm  lunching  with  one  of  the  Commissioners. 
He  is  drawing  up  a  minority  report,  you  know,  and 
wants  to  consult  me.  I  shall  come  home  to  tea  on  the 
chance  of  seeing  you,  Miss  Lyndon.' 

'  I 'm  afraid  I  can't  stay  so  late.  But  I  must  be  off. 
Good-bye,  Colonel ! ' 

'  Good-bye,  Miss  Lyndon.  Don't  forget  what  I  told 
you  about  that  man  there  ! ' 

The  Colonel  nodded  towards  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
narrow  house. 

1 1  won't  forget,  and  I  hope  you  '11  remember  your 
promise.' 

1  Trust  me,'  he  answered,  laughing  good-humouredly. 
Quite  like  conspirators,  aren't  we?' 
Then  he  raised  his  hat,  and  walked  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Oxford  Street. 

*  What  on  earth  was  that  girl  up  to?'  he  wondered. 
'  Apparently  something  she  didn't  much  enjoy.' 

But  the  Colonel  was  not  inquisitive,  his  head  was 
full  of  his  own  work,  and  soon  he  ceased  wondering. 

Hermia  Lyndon  stopped  a  passing  hansom,  and 
drove  back  to  Westminster.  The  meeting  had  greatly 
disconcerted  her.  It  had  also  decreased  her  respect 
for  her  own  truthfulness. 

'Well?'  said  Evelyn  Foulerton  anxiously  when 
Hermia  appeared. 

'Oh,  the  man's  odious,  absolutely  odious!'  ex- 
claimed Hermia.  '  He  seemed  annoyed  to  see  me  at 
first.  When  I  gave  him  your  message  he  said  it  was 
"  an  error  of  judgment  on  your  part  to  bring  in  the 
Jew!"  I  think  he  knew  what  a  villain  I  thought  him. 
Certainly  I  didn't  conceal  it.  The  worst  of  it  was 
Colonel  Foulerton  saw  me  coming  out  and  I  nearly 
lost  my  head.' 

His  wife  turned  deadly  pale. 

*  Don't  be  alarmed,'  continued  Hermia.  '  I  concealed 
the  truth  like  a  pickpocket,  and  made  him  promise  not 
to  tell  anybody — especially  you  ! ' 
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1  How  good  of  you  !  Did  you  say  you  were  coming 
on  here  ? ' 

'  I  thought  of  that  too.  The  Colonel  warned  me 
about  Herriott.  He  called  him  "an  unscrupulous 
knave." ' 

Evelyn  Foulerton  seemed  to  be  fighting  a  secret 
terror  driven  by  a  mysterious  will.  Had  Hermia 
Lyndon  wavered,  her  husband's  suspicions  would  have 
been  aroused.  Had  he  mounted  that  hateful  staircase, 
she  felt  she  must  have  been  lost.  The  very  wind  of 
the  danger  had  blown  on  her  as  it  passed.  The  con- 
flict was  uneven.  On  one  side  was  her  wit,  on  the 
other  the  relentless  adversary  striving  to  catch  her 
stumbling.    A  mistake,  and  she  was  lost ! 

In  this  game  of  wicked  skill,  she  thought,  only  the 
very  cunning  and  unscrupulous  could  win. 

After  lunch  she  went  with  Hermia  to  see  an  exhibi- 
tion of  water-colours.  When  she  returned  at  four 
o'clock  she  found  her  husband  waiting  for  her. 

Something  which  he  did  not  understand  seemed  to 
be  happening,  and  he  hated  mysteries.  Sir  Harry  at 
the  club  told  him  that  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Foulerton  and 
Miss  Lyndon  in  a  hansom  together. 

'At  what  time?'  asked  the  Colonel. 

'  Twelve  o'clock,'  said  Sir  Harry. 

'  Why !  I  met  Miss  Lyndon  alone  in  Bond  Street 
a  few  minutes  later,'  observed  Foulerton,  slightly 
surprised. 

'  Didn't  she  tell  you  ? ' 

1  No.    I  wonder  where  they  were  going.' 

'  On  a  dressmaking  expedition,  I  should  fancy,  since 
they  kept  it  secret.  Women  like  tackling  clothes- 
problems  in  couples.    They  feel  safer.' 

'  But  why  should  they  be  ashamed  of  going  to  the 
dressmaker's? ' 

'They're  not,'  said  Sir  Harry.  'They're  proud  of 
it,  but  they  don't  always  want  their  husbands  to  know 
what  they  pay.' 

Directly  Evelyn  Foulerton  entered  the  room  she 
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noticed  an  almost  imperceptible  change  in  him.  His 
meeting  with  Hermia  Lyndon  was  enough  to  account 
for  suspicion.  But  she  was  supposed  not  to  know  of 
this  meeting!  Here  was  dangerous  ground.  Her 
heart  beat  nervously.  How  far  could  she  expect  Miss 
Lyndon  to  lie  to  protect  her? 

' 1 've  been  to  see  some  pictures  with  Miss  Lyndon. 
She  lunched  here,  you  know,  Geoffrey,'  Evelyn  Fouler- 
ton  said,  unbuttoning  her  gloves. 

4  Where  were  you  driving  this  morning  about  twelve 
o'clock  with  Miss  Lyndon  ? '  he  said  quietly. 

His  wife's  heart  gave  a  sickening  leap  of  terror. 
Her  path  was  set  with  traps.  She  heard  the  teeth 
snap,  but  knew  not  yet  whether  her  fate  was  seized. 
On  the  woman's  face  her  husband  caught  the  look  of 
terror  last  seen  at  Orlock,  and  now  associated  with 
Herriott  and  the  Bond  Street  shop. 

'  How  did  you  know  I  was  with  Miss  Lyndon  this 
morning? '  she  asked,  trying  to  smile. 

'  Sir  Harry  Browne  saw  you  from  a  club  window  ! ' 
he  answered. 

But  her  senses  now  were  desperately  alert. 

' What,  a  loyal  girl  Hermia  Lyndon  is!'  she  ex- 
claimed. '  She  went  with  me  to  Mr.  Brookes's  office. 
I  wrote  to  him  some  time  ago  about  those  shares  he 
wanted  to  sell,  but  had  no  answer.  He 's  ill ;  and  when 
the  poor  man's  ill  he's  always  afraid  he  is  going  to 
die !  It  seems  my  letter  had  never  been  forwarded. 
Hermia  never  told  you  when  she  met  you  in  Bond 
Street  because  she  imagined  I  mightn't  like  you  to 
know  where  I  had  been.    Wasn't  it  funny  of  her?' 

1  You  know  she  met  me  in  Bond  Street  then  ? ' 

'She  went  to  do  some  shopping  whilst  I  was  at 
Mr.  Brookes's  office.  She  told  me  you  were  going  to 
lunch  with  one  of  your  Commissioners/ 

1  So  I  was/  he  said. 

But  for  the  first  time  he  was  conscious  of  the  ele- 
ment he  did  not  like.  His  wife  was  afraid  of  Herriott. 
Hermia  Lyndon  had  left  his  wife  to  see  Herriott.  She 
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had  been  disconcerted,  and  begged  him  not  to  tell 
Evelyn.    What  did  it  mean?    Fortunately  she  was 
above  suspicion.    It  was  impossible  to  associate  Miss 
Lyndon  with  anything  dishonourable. 
*  I  hate  mysteries/  he  said. 

'You're  too  severe  on  women  and  their  fussy  little 
secrets  which  are  no  secrets,  Geoffrey.  Still  we  don't 
betray  one  another  over  trifles.' 

She  laughed  quite  easily  by  a  fine  effort  of  self- 
control,  and  went  to  her  room  to  take  off  her  hat. 
The  faint  change  in  him — a  change  he  was  uncon- 
scious of  himself — tortured  her.  She  was  growing 
afraid  to  meet  his  eye.  Each  time  Herriott  turned 
the  screw  the  risk  doubled.  Was  her  courage  failing? 
She  seemed  in  a  labyrinth  beset  with  pitfalls  and 
leading  to  a  black  abyss. 


U 


CHAPTER  XXX 


FOR  a  sullen  fortnight  Evelyn  Foulerton  was  un- 
troubled by  any  menacing  movement  from  without,  yet 
she  was  ill  at  ease.  What  she  feared  seemed  silently 
approaching.  Although  her  husband  never  referred 
to  the  meeting  with  Hermia  Lyndon  nor  mentioned 
Herriott's  name,  the  winds  of  suspicion  had  blown 
on  him,  visibly  ruffling  the  calm  of  his  confidence. 
She  imagined  that  he  avoided  approaching  what  she 
dreaded  because  he  could  not  bear  to  witness  the 
terror  he  created.  1  He  mistrusts  me/  she  thought, 
'  but  is  too  kind  to  let  me  know.'  The  thought  was 
very  bitter  to  her  pride.  It  placed  his  affection  for 
her  on  a  lower  plane. 

In  reality  she  pictured  in  him  what  did  not  exist. 
His  feeling  was  quite  simple.  There  were  in  the  lives 
of  most  people,  he  thought,  cupboards  they  desired 
not  to  open,  and  of  her  past  life  he  expected  her  to 
show  him  only  what  he  had  a  right  to  see.  He  was 
uninfluenced  by  the  pettifogging  social  intercourse 
which  encourages  mean  curiosity.  Soldiering  beyond 
the  outposts  of  civilisation  where  death  is  never  far  off 
does  not  teach  it.  This  Evelyn  perceived.  Had  she 
married  a  man  whose  natural  simplicity  of  character 
had  been  rubbed  off  by  an  epicene  existence  in 
London  drawing-rooms,  she  knew  her  secret  would 
have  been  forced  from  her  the  moment  the  cheque 
to  Herriott  was  discovered.  But  such  a  man  she  was 
incapable  of  fearing.  The  very  qualities  for  which 
she  loved  her  husband  were  also  those  which  excited 
her  dread.  This,  she  thought,  was  part  of  her  punish- 
ment.   For  self-analysis  he  had  no  sympathy.  The 
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false  sentiment  invented  on  the  stage  and  in  popular 
books  to  persuade  idle  and  luxurious  women  that  they 
are  the  owners  of  refined  natures,  even  when  their  sins 
are  common,  he  detested  and  despised  as  the  ugliest 
cloak  for  sentimental  vulgarity. 

Once  at  dinner  at  Lady  Gale's  Dick  Clinton  drew 
him  on  this  subject.  Would  the  Colonel  define  what 
he  meant  by  sentimental  vulgarity? 

'  It  is  the  attitude  towards  sorrow/  he  said,  'adopted 
by  people  who  are  trying  to  feel  it.' 

'  Trying  to  enjoy  it,  I  should  say,'  observed  Hermia 
Lyndon. 

Lady  Gale,  an  ardent  sentimentalist  who  was  capable 
of  weeping  over  Frou-Frou,  was  slightly  annoyed. 

'Don't,'  she  said  in  the  drawing-room,  'don't,  my 
dear  Evelyn,  let  your  husband  grow  hard.' 

1  But  he  isn't,'  she  protested. 

1  He  spoke  quite  cynically  about  delicacy  of  feeling 
just  now/  Lady  Gale  replied. 

'  He  only  holds  a  practical  view  of  the  emotions,' 
said  Hermia  Lyndon,  'and  that's  refreshing  in  a  world 
where  every  man  who  takes  you  into  dinner  is  ready  to 
discuss  his  own  beautiful  mental  disorder.' 

Driving  home  after  dinner  Evelyn  spoke  of  this 
conversation  to  her  husband.  Instead  of  being  amused 
as  she  expected,  he  became  grave  for  a  moment. 
Lady  Gale  was  quite  right,  he  said.  His  wife  must 
not  let  him  get  hard.  It  was  his  fault.  He  was 
conscious  of  it  sometimes.  There  must  be  a  strong 
infusion  of  puritan  blood  in  him  somewhere.  He 
remembered  sitting  on  courts-martial,  and  losing  every 
other  feeling  except  the  desire  to  see  justice  done. 

■  I  would  sooner  be  merciful  than  just,'  said  his  wife 
appealingly. 

'  It  sounds  a  priggish  thing  to  say,'  Foulerton 
observed,  'but,  upon  my  honour,  if  it  could  be  proved 
to  me  that  I  was  a  thorough  scamp — as  a  man  may- 
be without  knowing  it — well,  I 'd  rather  take  my  just 
punishment  than  be  patronised  with  pity.' 
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*  There's  nothing,'  said  Evelyn,  'at  least  nothing  I 
can  imagine  which  I  wouldn't  forgive  those  I  care  for.' 

'  I  simply  couldn't,'  he  replied  bluntly.  Then  after 
a  moment  he  laughed  and  said, 1 1  see  your  little  game, 
Evelyn.    You  are  following  Lady  Gale's  directions.' 

On  the  same  evening  when  Hermia  reached  home 
after  the  dinner  at  Lady  Gale's  she  received  the  follow- 
ing note:  'Mr.  Allan  Herriott  presents  his  respectful 
compliments  to  Miss  Lyndon,  and  would  esteem  it  a 
favour  if  she  would  kindly  see  him  in  Bond  Street  as 
soon  as  convenient.  Mr.  Herriott's  excuse  for  troub- 
ling Miss  Lyndon  is  that  he  understands  Miss  Lyndon 
is  desirous  of  acting  as  an  intermediary  in  the  negotia- 
tions pending  between  himself  and  Mrs.  Foulerton. 
This  object  Mr.  Herriott  ventures  to  suggest  may  best 
be  attained  by  granting  him  the  interview  he  seeks. 
Miss  Lyndon  will  readily  perceive  that  it  is  Mr. 
Herriott's  desire  to  spare  Mrs.  Foulerton's  feelings 
which  prevents  him  in  the  present  emergency  from 
applying  to  Colonel  Foulerton.' 

Hermia  Lyndon  lay  awake  half  the  night  a  prey 
to  doubt  and  indignation.  She  blamed  herself  for 
what  she  had  done,  and  was  unable  to  decide  what 
to  do.  To  desert  Evelyn  Foulerton  was  impossible. 
To  persuade  her  to  confess  to  the  Colonel  seemed  the 
only  right  course,  but  to  this  that  unhappy  woman 
would  never  consent. 

With  this  treacherous  note  in  her  pocket,  depressed 
and  full  of  misgivings,  Hermia  hurried  over  to  the 
Foulertons  through  the  morning  fog.  King,  the  hall 
porter,  who  knew  her  well,  told  her  that  both  the 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Foulerton  were  in. 

But  Hermia  was  in  no  mood  to  face  the  Colonel. 
She  felt  she  would  be  a  spy  in  a  hostile  camp.  Whilst 
she  hesitated  the  porter  said, '  I  fancy  the  Colonel 's  a 
bit  late,  Miss,  because  of  the  fog.' 

This  settled  the  question.  She  might  see  him  ?t  any 
minute.  The  lift  bell  rang,  and  Hermia,  without  even 
an  excuse,  turned  and  fled,  and  wandered  off  aimlessly 
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under  the  gloomy  shadow  of  Victoria  Street  to  the 
Abbey  half  emerged  from  the  fog.  When  she  returned, 
the  porter,  an  old  soldier  devoted  to  Foulerton,  in- 
formed her  that  the  Colonel  had  just  left,  and  politely 
ushered  her  into  the  lift. 

Evelyn  was  halfway  through  a  letter  to  Frank,  who 
was  about  to  go  up  for  his  scholarship  examination. 
The  Colonel  was  late  because  he  had  stayed  to  discuss 
the  boy's  prospects.  Since  he  was  so  anxious  to  go  in 
for  the  Army,  by  all  means  encourage  the  idea,  he  had 
said.  In  spite  of  the  '  crabbing '  of  the  men  who  failed, 
of  all  the  nonsense  in  the  papers  about  the  War  Office, 
and  military  inefficiency,  he  still  thought  soldiering  the 
best  thing  in  the  world  for  any  fellow  with  a  taste  for 
it !  Except  the  Navy  he  would  like  to  know  what 
profession  you  could  compare  to  it? 

These  views  Evelyn  was  dutifully  conveying  to  Frank 
when  Hermia  Lyndon's  anxious  face  startled  her  to 
her  feet. 

■  Read  this,'  said  Hermia. 

The  other  took  the  letter.  The  blood  rushed  from 
her  cheeks  and  her  hand  shook. 

'  This  can't  go  on,'  said  Hermia.  '  There  must  be 
an  end  to  it !  Tell  Colonel  Foulerton  !  You  're  being 
worried  to  death  :  it's  pitiful  to  see  you.' 

'I  would  sooner  die,'  said  Evelyn. 

'  But  we  all  do  silly  things  we  're  ashamed  of.  What- 
ever it  was,  was  long  ago  !  You  have  expiated  it.  He 
would  forgive  you.' 

'  Even  if  I  knew  he  forgave  me  I  would  rather  die 
than  tell  him  !  Last  night,  driving  home,  when  I  told 
him  what  Lady  Gale  said  about  his  being  hard,  he 
declared  he  would  sooner,  as  a  sinner,  take  his  punish- 
ment than  be  "  patronised  with  pity."  In  my  case 
there  could  be  no  pity — only  contempt — I  mean  from 
him.  I  can't  tell  him  because  I  love  him,  not  because 
I 'm  afraid.  If  you  went  to  him  now  and  said 
"  Herriott  is  blackmailing  your  wife,"  I  would  leave 
the  house  and  never  see  him  again.    There  are  a  few 
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things  worse  than  death.  For  me  to  confess  to  him  is 
one  of  them  ! 1 

Her  tragic  sincerity  carried  conviction  with  it. 

'  Then  what 's  to  be  done  ? '  asked  Hermia  helplessly. 

'Will  you  see  him  and  find  out  what  he  wants? 
If  you  won't,  I  must.  This  is  what  has  happened. 
Herriott  owes  Mr.  Brookes  money.  To  stop  him  black- 
mailing me  Mr.  Brookes  has  evidently  threatened  him. 
He  said  he  would.  This  pressure  Herriott  naturally 
wants  to  escape.  My  danger  is  really  no  greater  than 
three  weeks  ago.  Indeed,  the  position  is  simplified. 
The  man  sees  he  can't  bleed  me  to  death  with  im- 
punity. There  may  be  a  chance  of  settling  with  him 
once  and  for  all.  Do  me  this  one  last  favour,  Hermia, 
like  the  dear,  generous  girl  you  are  !  Find  out  what 
he  wants,  then  I  shall  know  how  to  act.' 

Once  more  Hermia,  against  her  better  judgment, 
yielded  to  arguments  and  entreaties  which  pity  made 
unanswerable,  and  started  for  Bond  Street. 

The  fog  had  risen  from  the  level  of  the  streets  and 
was  now  floating  over  the  houses,  muffling  the  deep 
murmur  of  London  and  filling  it  with  melancholy 
twilight.  A  few  stray  wreaths  of  it  were  stealthily 
creeping  up  Herriott's  staircase  and  dulling  the  lustre 
of  the  quaint  ware  in  the  shop  below. 

On  the  table  before  which  he  sat  was  an  electric 
lamp ;  the  glare  fell  over  his  smooth,  fleshy  face. 

'  I 've  come  as  you  wish,'  said  Hermia  abruptly,  when 
the  boy  had  closed  the  door. 

'  Extremely  good  of  you,  Miss  Lyndon,'  he  replied, 
rising  and  handing  her  a  chair  with  carved  elbows 
and  a  red  cushion, '  especially  on  such  an  unpleasant 
morning.    The  fogs  have  begun  earlier  than  usual.' 

'  I 've  seen  Mrs.  Foulerton  and  begged  her  to  tell  her 
husband  and  make  him  settle  with  you,'  she  said. 

4 1  was  told  that  the  Colonel  was  acquainted  with 
his  wife's  remarkable  story,'  Herriott  replied,  'but  I 
must  say  I  didn't  believe  it.  I  am  glad  there  is  a 
mistake.' 
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Then  he  looked  at  her  for  a  moment — a  look  she 
never  forgot,  and  added,  '  I  could  scarcely  imagine  a 
man  of  the  Colonel's  character  meekly  submitting  to 
such  an  imposture.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  asked  Hermia. 

He  replied  deliberately,  carefully  watching  the  effect 
of  his  words. 

' It  is  so  simple,  Miss  Lyndon,  that  I  wonder  it  hasn't 
occurred  to  you.5 

'  Suppose  it  has  ? '  she  said  defiantly. 

1  Then  I  am  astonished  that  you  should  imagine  that 
Colonel  Foulerton  will  be  pleased  when  he  discovers 
that  you  have  been  helping  his  wife  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  she  is  the  widow  of  Captain  Jervis  and  the  mother 
of  his  son.' 

For  a  moment  Hermia's  presence  of  mind  was 
shattered  into  bewildered  fragments.  The  shock  fell 
on  her,  as  a  huge  rock  may  fall  on  a  mountain  path 
in  front  of  a  panic-stricken  traveller,  filling  the  valley 
with  dust,  terror,  and  confusion.  Evelyn  Foulerton 
was  ten  times  guiltier  than  her  worst  suspicions  had 
dared  to  suggest.  How  was  such  a  woman  capable  of 
such  an  act  ?  She  met  Herriott's  cunning  eyes  unable 
to  reply  or  even  defy  them. 

'  I 'm  glad,'  he  said,  'you  can  see  the  thing  from  the 
Colonel's  point  of  view.' 

'  There 's  nothing  more  to  be  said,'  she  replied.  *  You 
have  made  use  of  your  knowledge  to  rob  this  woman. 
She  now  wants  to  know  what  terms  you  are  prepared 
to  make  to  end  her  persecution.' 

'You  are  unjust,  Miss  Lyndon/  he  answered.  'I 
should  greatly  regret  to  damage  the  fool's  paradise — 
do  forgive  me  the  phrase ! — prepared  for  the  Colonel. 
In  spite  of  a  most  unfortunate  "past" — and  "pasts" 
are  rather  smart  things  with  popular  ladies ! — I  am 
still  willing  to  outrage  my  conscience  and  help  Mrs. 
Foulerton  keep  her  secret,  if  she  will  induce  Mr, 
Brookes  to  adopt  a  friendlier  line  of  conduct  in 
dealing  with  the  claims  (they  include  a  Bill  of  Sale) 
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which  he  certainly  has  against  me.  If  she  will  consent 
to  do  this,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  her  domestic 
happiness  need  be  further  disturbed.' 

At  this  point  a  knock  came  at  the  door ;  the  head 
of  the  boy  in  buttons  appeared  followed  by  a  shrill 
Cockney  voice : 

'  Colonel  Foulerton  wished  to  know  whether  Miss 
Lyndon  would  be  good  enough  to  step  out  and  speak 
to  him/ 

Hermia  felt  that  the  frail  network  of  lies,  subterfuge 
and  evasion  which  she  was  trying  to  strengthen  was 
about  to  be  torn  down.  Sick  at  heart,  and  ashamed  of 
her  own  useless  part,  she  obeyed. 

'  You,'  she  said,  rising  and  looking  Herriott  in  the 
face,  'will  now  get  what  you  deserve.' 

'  If  you  betray  that  woman's  secret  you  will  ruin 
her,'  he  said.  '  Remember  that !  Refer  the  Colonel 
to  me.    I  '11  put  him  off  the  scent,  if  I  can.' 

Then  Hermia  guiltily  left  the  room.  The  Colonel's 
tall  figure  filled  up  the  doorway.  At  the  sound  of  her 
footsteps  he  turned  and  faced  her  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  covered  with  faded  red  carpet. 

In  the  confusion  of  the  moment  Hermia's  first 
thought  was  that  Evelyn  Foulerton  had  confessed — 
an  idea  his  face  encouraged. 

'  Has  she  told  you,  then  ? '  she  asked. 

'  My  wife  has  told  me  nothing,'  he  replied.  '  Do  you 
mind  coming  into  the  street,  we  can't  talk  here.' 

She  obeyed  without  a  word,  he  followed  her.  To 
avoid  the  crowd  on  the  narrow  pavement  they  turned 
into  Bruton  Street,  which  was  almost  empty.  Above 
them  hovered  the  fog,  the  lights  in  the  houses  shone 
dimly  through  the  gloom. 

'What  made  you  come  after  me?'  she  asked. 

'  A  mere  accident,'  he  said. 

1  It  may  be  a  disaster,'  she  interrupted. 

(  I  hope  not,'  he  replied.  1 1  had  forgotten  some 
papers  at  home,  and  returned  to  the  flat  soon  after 
you  left.    Something  the  hall-porter  said  led  me  to 
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think  that  you  deferred  coming  up  to  our  rooms  until 
I  had  started  for  Pall  Mall.    I  wondered  why,  ques- 
tioned him,  discovered  that,  after  spending  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  with  Evelyn,  you  drove  to  997  Bond  Street.' 
'  How  did  you  know  ?  ' 

1  You  asked  King  to  get  you  a  cab.  He  heard  where 
you  told  the  driver  to  go.  This  made  me  suspicious. 
When  we  were  at  Orlock,  I  found  out  that  Evelyn  sent 
Herriott  £50.  Whenever  I  spoke  of  the  man  she 
seemed  terrified.' 

1  Poor  Evelyn  !J  said  Hermia. 

'  After  the  accidental  meeting  with  you  a  few  weeks 
ago,'  he  resumed,  'certain  little  chance  currents  led  me 
to  connect  your  visit  to  No.  997  with  my  wife's  worries. 
You  '11  easily  understand  that  what  occurred  this  morn- 
ing increased  the  suspicion  that  you,  Miss  Lyndon,  from 
the  most  generous  motive,  I 'm  sure,  were  helping  her 
in  some  unpleasant  business  of  which  she  wished  me 
not  to  know.    That  is  why  I  followed  you  here.' 

'  I  understand,' replied  Hermia  feebly,  looking  blankly 
through  the  gloom  of  the  day.  Fate,  she  felt,  had  driven 
the  woman  into  a  desperate  corner. 

'But  that's  not  all/  Foulerton  resumed.  'Before 
coming  on  to  you  at  Herriott's  I  called  at  Brookes's 
office  where  I  received  an  ugly  shock.  Mr.  Gordon, 
evidently  imagining  I  was  in  my  wife's  confidence, 
told  me  that  he  was  taking  measures  to  prevent 
Herriott  blackmailing  us  any  more.' 

By  a  strange  perversion  of  the  sense  of  justice, 
Hermia  felt  herself  as  much  as  ever  on  the  woman's 
side. 

c  What  will  you  do  ?  '  she  asked  anxiously. 

'  Unless  you  tell  me,'  he  answered,  '  go  back  to 
Herriott  at  once  and  make  him  ! ' 

They  had  reached  Berkeley  Square — a  dim,  colour- 
less space  dreaming  under  a  mirky  canopy  of  fog.  From 
the  last  soddened  leaves  of  the  plane-trees  the  morning 
rime  was  falling  in  grimy  drops. 

1  For  God's  sake,  don't,'  she  said.    - 1  can't  tell  you. 
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I  wouldn't  if  I  had  the  right !  You  would  a  thousand 
times  sooner  never  hear.  I  swear  you  would !  It 
would  ruin  everything,  your  happiness,  Evelyn's  life, 
Frank's  prospects !  Your  wife  would  rather  die  than 
tell  you.    She  told  me — she  meant  it.    Rather  die ! ' 

But  the  appeal  was  in  vain.  Foulerton's  face  only 
grew  sterner. 

'  I  can't  live  under  the  shadow  of  the  ghastly  thing,' 
he  said.    '  I  must  know.' 

They  turned  and  walked  slowly  back  to  Bond 
Street. 

'She  would  forgive  you  anything!'  said  Hermia 
at  last.  '  Whatever  happened  before  she  knew  you 
ought  to  be  forgotten  !    She  has  atoned  for  it.' 

He  shook  his  head  relentlessly. 

'It's  useless  arguing,' he  said.  'I  mean  to  have  it 
out  with  this  man  at  once.' 

*  Remember,'  said  Hermia,  '  this  woman  loves  you 
more  than  she  cares  for  herself.  Let  her  keep  her 
secret  in  peace  ! ' 

'  No !    The  thing 's  impossible.' 

1  Jhen  remember  I  warned  you.' 

'  I^shall  not  forget.' 

There  was  no  more  to  say.  Here  was  the  life  of 
Bond  Street  struggling  cheerfully  against  the  gloomy 
morning. 

'You  are  throwing  everything  away,'  she  said  as  they 
separated, '  everything ! 1 

Hermia  glanced  after  him  as  he  hurried  on  his  fatal 
errand,  then,  stopping  a  passing  hansom,  drove  swiftly 
back  to  Evelyn  Foulerton. 

The  horror  of  the  situation  grew  on  her.  Vengeful 
moral  forces,  beyond  human  control,  seemed  stirring 
about  her.  Yet  of  all  the  emotions  within  her,  pity 
for  the  woman,  destined  in  the  moment  of  her  happi- 
ness to  pay  the  price  of  her  sin,  rose  above  the  rest. 

When  she  found  herself  alone  again  with  her,  in  the 
familiar  room  with  its  air  of  comfortable  and  unques- 
tioned peace,  the  world  seemed  under  a  tragic  spell, 
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and  her  own  mind  staggering  under  a  burden  in  a 
region  of  misery  which  she  had  never  entered  before. 

The  moment  the  other  saw  her  face,  an  exclamation 
of  terror  broke  from  her. 

Hermia  rushed  recklessly  at  her  message. 

'  The  worst  has  happened.  Colonel  Foulerton  has 
gone  to  see  Herriott.  He  followed  me  there  and  made 
me  come  out — tried  to  get  me  to  tell  him  about  you 
— for  I  know  everything  now,  from  Herriott.  When  I 
refused  to,  he  went  straight  to  the  place  in  Bond  Street 
— he 's  there  now  ! ' 

' Then  I 'm  lost ! '  said  the  stricken  woman.  Abject 
misery  had  apparently  destroyed  her  youth  with  one 
stroke.  Her  face  was  pale  and  shrunken.  Only  the 
wan  ghost  of  her  beauty  remained.  Rigid,  speechless 
she  stood  crushed  under  the  wrecks  of  her  shattered 
happiness. 

Conscious  only  of  her  intense  pity,  Hermia  caught 
her  in  her  arms  and  tried  to  comfort  her,  but  the 
woman  hardly  heard  or  even  heeded,  absorbed  as  she 
was  in  the  dread  horror  of  the  moment. 

'It's  come  at  last!'  she  repeated.  'It's  come  at 
last/ 

After  a  while,  however,  she  roused  herself,  for  her 
mind  was  made  up. 

'  Geoffrey  will  be  here  directly.  Leave  us  together, 
please/  she  said. 

1 1  'm  going/  Hermia  replied.  '  If  you  do  as  you  said 
you  would — leave  him,  I  mean,  come  to  me.' 

'But  you  know  all  about  me?'  she  asked  with 
wonder. 

'  Yes,  everything/ 

'  And  you  care  for  me  still  ? ' 

'  Yes,  because  I  understand/ 

'  Kiss  me  then/ 

Hermia  kissed  her  cold  cheek  and  said, 1 1  pity  you 
more  than  I  ever  pitied  a  woman  before ! ' 

'  Good-bye  and  God  bless  you/  she  replied.  '  I  shall 
never  see  you  again/ 
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When  Evelyn  Foulerton  was  alone  she  went  to  her 
room,  opened  the  drawer,  took  out  the  silver  box,  now 
clean  and  bright,  and  unscrewed  the  silver  lid,  dis- 
closing the  thin  metal  covering  soldered  within.  This 
she  tried  to  remove  and  looked  in  her  dressing-case 
for  scissors  strong  enough,  but  those  it  contained  were 
too  small  and  weak,  so  she  rang  the  bell  and  asked 
the  servant  for  a  stronger  pair.  When  these  were 
brought  she  drove  the  points  through  the  covering, 
forced  it  off,  threw  it  in  the  fire-place,  put  on  the 
lid  and  replaced  the  deadly  box.  As  she  closed  the 
drawer  the  bell  jangled  angrily  ;  she  knew  her  husband 
had  returned.  Before  the  servant  could  open  the  door 
she  was  back  in  the  drawing-room.  Outside  in  the  raw 
day  the  fog  was  thickening ;  within  the  fire  danced 
cheerfully.  The  three  red  roses  by  her  unfinished  letter 
filled  the  warm  room  with  the  memory  of  dead 
summers.  When  their  eyes  met  she  seemed  to  see  not 
the  man  who  loved  her  but  her  judge.  But  for  the 
African  sun  he  was  almost  as  pale  as  she.  The 
silence  was  long  before  either  spoke. 

'  Miss  Lyndon  has  been  here/  she  said  at  last.  '  I 
know  what  has  happened/ 

'  And  I  know,'  he  said  remorselessly,  '  that  when 
you  married  me  you  committed  a  crime.  I  know  you 
spoilt  poor  Jervis's  life  and  abandoned  his  child  and 
yours.  I  know  what  your  life  has  been  since  you  left 
him  ;  I  know  how  very  nearly  you  have  wrecked  mine 
too.    Is  this  true?  ' 

'  The  last  is  not  true,'  she  answered  meekly.  1  My 
fault — the  last  of  all — was  loving  you  too  well.  Nothing 
I  ever  did  can  alter  that.' 

1  Love !  It  was  animal  treachery  !  You  set  a  trap 
for  me  ;  I  walked  in  !  I  see  through  the  whole  thing 
now!  But  that's  done  with.  I  was  a  weak  confiding 
idiot  without  a  grain  of  reasonable  suspicion  in  me ; 
you  were — well,  I  '11  spare  you  that ! ' 

'  I  know,'  she  said,  '  what  you  think.' 

'  The  question  now  is,'  he  went  on, 1  what  a  man  who 
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may  be  a  fool,  but  who  is,  or  tries  to  be,  honest,  can 
do  to  right  the  infernal  confusion  your  treachery  has 
created  !    Of  course  we  can't  live  together  any  more.' 

'  That,  I  see,  is  impossible,'  she  said. 

'  God  knows  what  we  can  do  !  I  must  think  it  out. 
Perhaps  the  lawyers  can  help.  Fortunately  you  're 
provided  for.  But  what  about  poor  Frank  ?  Good 
God  !  to  think  that  one  feeble  woman  can  be  capable 
of  such  tremendous  havoc  ! ' 

She  quailed  and  murmured  a  moment  but  no  words 
came. 

1  But  there  is  no  pardon  for  crimes  like  yours/  he 
added  sternly. 

She  turned  from  his  gaze. 

'  You  have  said  enough,  Geoffrey,'  she  answered  at 
last.  '  Do  what  you  think  right.  But  remember  I 
always  loved  you.  If  I  tried  to  steal  happiness  it  only 
lasted  a  few  months.' 

Having  said  this  she  left  him.  He  heard  her  bed- 
room door  close.  The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  struck 
half-past  one. 

Foulerton  stood  by  the  fireplace  on  the  spot  on 
which  he  had  stood  so  complacently  a  hundred  times 
before.  Everything  about  him  reminded  him  of  the 
horrible  wreckage  his  wife's  wickedness  had  caused. 
Yet  fight  against  it  as  he  would,  and  try  to  hate  her  as 
he  did,  he  was  conscious  of  loving  her  still.  Love  for 
her  had  entered  into  his  very  bones.  His  duty,  he 
thought,  was  plain,  but  he  was  conscious  of  frail 
palliations  mitigating  the  complete  brutality  of  her 
offence. 

Suddenly  the  pale  excuses  began  to  file  across  his 
mind.  She  had  married  Jervis  when  she  was  eighteen 
— for  Foulerton  had  forced  Herriott  to  tell  him  the 
whole  story  of  her  life.  The  daughter  of  an  unsuccess- 
ful provincial  actor  who  was  himself  the  illegitimate 
son  of  a  broken-down  disreputable  peer,  a  beautiful 
and  untrained  girl  she  had  been  flung  into  a  loose  and 
undisciplined  world  where  the  men  are  rarely  gentle- 
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men  and  the  women  sometimes  virtuous.  Here  she 
came  under  the  influence  of  a  man  connected  with  the 
stage  who  called  himself  St.  George. 

£  Certainly/  mused  the  Colonel  sadly,  caught  by  the 
first  eddy  of  pity, '  the  poor  thing  never  had  a  chance.' 
The  survey  of  the  wretched  story  continued  mechani- 
cally in  his  mind  : 

Whilst  she  was  still  infatuated  by  St.  George  in 
the  childish  romantic  fashion  common  to  imaginative 
and  emotional  girls  she  met  Jervis,  and  married  him. 
But  Jervis  had  neither  money  nor  force  of  character, 
and  in  the  end  he  and  his  wife  had  to  live  with  old 
Mrs.  Jervis,  who  had  bitterly  resented  the  marriage, 
and  whom  Foulerton  remembered  as  a  very  unamiable 
and  austere  elderly  lady  devoted  to  her  son.  The 
young  wife  was  very  miserable,  and  one  day,  after  a 
quarrel  with  her  mother-in-law,  she  left  the  house 
with  St.  George  and  they  never  saw  nor  ever  tried  to 
see  her  again. 

'Knowing  her  as  I  do,'  reflected  the  Colonel, 'she 
must  have  been  made  atrociously  unhappy  to  abandon 
the  child.' 

Once  more  he  felt  the  stirrings  of  pity.  She  wasn't 
nineteen  ! 

The  Colonel  now  reached  the  point  in  his  musings 
when  he  came  into  the  orbit  of  her  destiny.  How  she 
had  changed  since  he  had  first  met  her !  Everybody 
said  so.  However  badly  she  had  behaved,  whatever 
deceits  she  had  practised,  he  never  for  one  moment 
doubted  her  passionate  fondness  for  him.  Why,  even 
he  could  see  that  it  had  quickened  her  intelligence 
and  made  her — well — the  most  charming  woman  he 
had  ever  met.  How  happy  they  had  been !  But 
there !  that  was  all  over.  Still  if  she  had  lied  and 
schemed — there  was  no  doubt  of  it — it  was  partly 
because  she  loved  him. 

The  servant  entered.  Would  the  Colonel  lunch? 
Mrs.  Foulerton  would  not  lunch.  She  was  lying  down 
in  her  room  with  a  headache. 
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' I 've  had  all  I  want,'  he  said ;  '  clear  the  things 
away.' 

He  returned  again  to  his  miserable  musings.  There 
seemed  no  way  out  of  it.  On  every  side  the  paths  led 
to  a  black  pit.  The  only  thing  was  for  him  to  get 
away  on  foreign  service.  A  pity  he  ever  came  back 
from  Africa.  He  might  just  as  well  have  left  his 
bones  there  as  poor  Jervis.  Was  there  ever  such  a 
cursed  entanglement ! 

And  so  he  sat  motionless  before  the  fire,  traversing 
and  retraversing  the  deplorable  ruins  that  reeked  and 
sweated  with  his  own  fresh  sorrow. 

Perhaps  Evelyn  had  discovered  some  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  He  remembered  she  had  agreed  they  could 
not  go  on  living  together !  He  recalled  many  things 
she  had  said  now,  seeing  in  them  a  new  meaning. 
Evidently  remorse  had  troubled  her.  Sometimes  she 
had  murmured  in  her  sleep,  once  she  awoke  weep- 
ing— a  bad  dream  she  said.  She  had  behaved  very 
wickedly  and  selfishly  but  her  offence  carried  a 
tremendous  punishment  with  it! 

He  would  forgive  her  but  never  live  with  her  again. 
That  was  impossible ! 

With  this  thought  he  went  to  her  room.  As  he 
opened  the  door  he  was  conscious  of  a  certain  oppres- 
sive stillness.  Perhaps  she  was  asleep.  She  lay  on 
the  bed,  quite  still.  He  approached.  She  never 
stirred.  Her  eyes  were  open  ;  he  thought  she  turned 
them  on  him  but  the  gloom  was  too  deep  to  be  sure. 

'  Evelyn  ! '  he  said,  '  I 've  been  trying  to  find  a  way 
out  of  this  awful  business.  I  said  very  brutal  things 
to  you  just  now;  but  I  was  more  miserable  than  I 
ever  was  in  my  life.' 

He  stopped  expecting  her  to  answer,  but  no  answer 
came. 

'Evelyn!'  he  repeated.  'Evelyn!  why  don't  you 
speak  ?    Are  you  ill  ?' 

Above  the  bed  was  an  electric  globe.  He  switched 
on  the  light. 
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Her  face  was  white  as  death,  her  breathing  imper- 
ceptible ;  but  her  great  eyes  met  his  reproachfully  with 
a  strange,  faithful  appeal,  dim,  fading,  and  unearthly. 

'Evelyn!  What  has  happened  to  you?'  he  cried, 
forgetting  his  wrongs  in  his  anxiety. 

The  look  in  her  eyes  grew  deeper,  but  she  never 
stirred.    She  had  heard  him. 

Was  she  dying, he  wondered  ;  no,that  was  impossible. 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  shouted  for  her  maid. 

'Send  King  to  me!'  he  said.  'Mrs.  Foulerton 's  ill, 
and  he  must  go  for  Sir  Harry  Browne.' 

The  frightened  maid  left.  Foulerton  remained,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  his  wife's.  He  laid  his  hand  on  her 
breast,  the  heart  fluttered  strangely.  The  voices  out- 
side told  him  King  had  come. 

Foulerton  left  the  room  for  the  small  square  hall. 

'King!'  he  said,  'Sir  Harry  Browne 's  at  the  Club. 
I  promised  to  meet  him  there.  Take  a  cab.  Bring 
him  back  at  once.  Tell  him  my  wife's  dangerously  ill 
— that  it 's  a  matter  of  life  and  death.' 

The  man  saluted  and  withdrew. 

When  he  returned  to  the  bedside  the  maid's  face  was 
streaming  with  tears. 

'She's  dying,  sir,'  she  sobbed.  '  She  wants  to  be  left 
alone  with  you.    Her  poor  eyes  said  so.' 

'  Fetch  some  brandy,'  said  Foulerton, 

The  great  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  him.  Evidently 
she  heard.  What  could  it  be?  Was  it  some  strange 
form  of  paralysis?  Muscular  action  seemed  lost.  The 
mouth  was  closed,  the  face  bloodless,  the  eyes,  which 
alone  seemed  alive,  were  fixed  on  him. 

It  was  heartrending. 

'  I  forgive  you  a  thousand  times,  Evelyn,'  he  said, 
'  only  get  well' 

The  maid  came  with  the  brandy,  and  with  difficulty 
they  passed  a  few  drops  between  her  rigid  teeth.  The 
slow  minutes  went  by  as  Foulerton  watched  over  his 
wife.  She  was  conscious,  though  unable  to  speak  or 
move.    Everything  was  forgotten,  except  the  dread  of 
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what  he  feared.  1  Is  it  because  of  what's  happened  ?' 
he  asked  her.    '  Remember  I  shall  always  love  you.' 

Here  he  thought  the  light  in  her  eyes  grew. 

Her  helplessness  and  the  heartrending  pathos  of  her 
fading  eyes  filled  him  with  remorse  and  pity.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  mysterious  life  in  her  beautiful 
eyes  waxed  and  waned  with  the  flutter  in  her  breast. 

He  lay  with  his  cheek  against  hers — she  seemed  so 
chill — so  lonely !  so  far  from  the  angry  world,  where 
they  last  had  met.  Was  she  growing  colder  ?  Had  her 
breathing  ceased. 

He  raised  her  head,  and,  for  the  first  time,  perceived 
that  her  left  wrist  was  bound  round  with  a  hand- 
kerchief. He  stooped  over  her  and  unfastened  it.  The 
arm  was  stiff  and  powerless,  as  though  the  motor 
nerves  from  the  brain  were  dead.  On  the  wrist  was  a 
dry  drop  of  blood  ;  beneath,  a  small  puncture. 

What  did  it  mean?  He  glanced  round  the  room. 
On  the  dressing-table  was  a  large  pair  of  scissors. 
Then,  with  an  awful  rush,  he  remembered  the  box  of 
curare  which  had  belonged  to — great  God  ! — her  first 
husband ! 

He  opened  the  drawer.  The  box  was  there,  the  lid 
on  it.  He  took  off  the  lid — the  inner  covering  had 
been  wrenched  off.  His  heart  sank  within  him.  A 
portion  of  the  substance  had  been  taken  out ! 

'  Evelyn,'  he  said,  approaching  the  bed,  '  what  have 
you  done?' 

But  the  eye  was  very  dim  now. 

The  bell  rang.  He  heard  Sir  Harry  Browne's  voice 
in  the  hall. 

When  Sir  Harry  entered,  Foulerton  stood  over  his 
wife,  white  as  she,  the  silver  box  in  his  hand. 

He  approached  the  bed,  felt  the  pulse,  looked  at  the 
pale  placid  face,  with  the  lovely  white  brows,  under  the 
shadowy  chestnut  hair. 

4  Too  late  !'  he  said.    '  She 's  dead.' 

At  the  words  the  maid  burst  into  sobs,  through  her 
sobs  she  said  : 
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'  The  poor  darling  cut  herself  with  the  scissors, 
opening  the  box.   She  told  me  so  when  she  felt  faint.' 

Sir  Harry  took  the  box  from  Foulerton,  who  stood 
silent  and  motionless  over  the  dead  woman. 

'  Curare]  he  exclaimed.    '  Good  God  !' 

Then  he  looked  at  Foulerton,  who  was  about  to 
speak. 

'Tell  me  nothing,'  he  said.  'We  don't  want  a 
scandal !  There  must  be  an  inquest.  I 'm  the  medical 
witness.  Obviously  a  pure  accident.  The  poor  lady 
wanted  to  see  what  was  in  the  box.  I  remember  seeing 
it  in  Africa.   It  belonged  to  Jervis.   Curare,  my  God  ! ' 

Then  he  glanced  from  the  remorseful  husband, 
standing  in  tearless  grief  by  his  dead  wife,  to  the 
weeping  maid. 

1  Come,'  he  said  to  her,  1  we  '11  leave  you,  Foulerton. 
You'll  find  me  in  the  next  room.' 

They  left  the  room,  softly  closing  the  door.  Then 
the  truth  dawned  on  him.  Here  was  his  beautiful 
wife  dead,  because  she  could  not  face  his  displeasure ! 
The  thought  struck  him  with  all  the  blinding  anguish 
of  a  discovery  made  too  late. 

Who  had  given  him  the  right  to  judge  the  woman 
who  loved  him  better  than  she  loved  her  life  ? 

The  majesty  of  death  filled  the  room. 

He  bent  in  uttermost  grief  over  the  beautiful  pale 
face,  and  reverently  kissed  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 


Death,  for  the  most  part  invisible,  stirs  below  the 
horizon  of  a  society  maintained  by  corporate  effort 
and  comforted  neither  by  religion  nor  philosophy,  but 
if  at  all  by  the  spirit  of  commercialism  based  on  actu- 
arial tables.  The  comfortable  well-fed  classes  try  to 
live  (although  they  don't  know  it,  and  consequently 
can't  admire  themselves  for  their  wisdom)  as  though 
they  were  immortals.  But  in  this  complacent  crew 
Foulerton  had  no  place.  He  had  heard  too  often  the 
rustle  of  death's  wings.  Death,  sudden  and  unex- 
pected, was  no  new  thing  to  a  man  whom  years  of 
soldiering,  in  lands  where  life  is  cheap  and  short,  had 
taught  to  feel  its  propinquity.  He  accepted  it,  even 
in  this  tragic  instance,  with  silent,  resigned,  uncom- 
plaining stoicism.  Certain  acts,  he  believed,  produced 
corresponding  moral  results.  Such  a  life  as  his  wife's 
did  not  seem  out  of  harmony  with  the  tragic  close  of 
it.  Moreover,  his  views  were  free  from  the  over-subtle, 
self-conscious  analysis  with  which  weaker  minds  dis- 
sect their  own  sorrows.  He  could  bow  to  the  inevit- 
able. The  sin  was  expiated,  the  woman  forgiven ; 
the  grief,  the  natural  consequences  of  it,  must  be  borne 
manfully.  Underlying  all  human  affairs  he  believed 
in  a  divine  spirit  of  justice.  That  the  evil-doer  must 
suffer  he  accepted  as  a  law  of  human  life.  Never  when 
his  regrets  were  bitterest,  or  his  longings  profoundest, 
did  he  cry  out  on  Heaven  because  dull  unlovely 
creatures  went  on  living  dim  lives,  whilst  the  passionate 
heart  of  the  brilliant  woman  who  loved  him  was  cold 
and  still. 

Those  who  knew  him  looked  on  with  some  wonder. 
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The  man's  outward  calm  contrasted  so  strangely  with 
the  tenderness  of  the  affection  he  had  lavished  on  his 
wife.  '  He  has  less  heart  than  I  thought/  complained 
Lady  Gale,  who  believed  in  broken  hearts.  Hermia 
Lyndon,  who  knew  the  whole  truth,  alone  of  them  all 
realised  the  depth  of  his  hidden  sorrow.  On  the 
evening  of  Evelyn's  death,  dreading  some  disastrous 
end  to  the  Foulertons'  mortal  entanglement,  she  had 
hurried  to  them  and  stood  with  the  husband  beside 
the  dead  woman. 

1 1  forgave  her,'  he  said  remorsefully, '  when  it  was 
too  late.'  Over  the  beautiful  pale  face  they  spoke 
pitifully  of  the  sin  for  which  she  had  paid  her  life. 

Then  came  the  inquest,  Sir  Harry  Browne's  adroit 
intervention  as  medical  expert  and  the  jury's  merciful 
verdict  of '  accidental  death.' 

In  a  week  the  world  had  satisfied  its  morbid 
curiosity  and,  when  May  came  round  again,  Colonel 
Foulerton  was  once  more  on  active  service  in  the 
deserts  behind  Aden. 

Sorrow  finds  its  natural  level,  otherwise  this  would 
be  the  world  of  the  dead  not  of  the  living.  There  is 
in  time  a  moulding  influence  which  both  appeases  and 
ennobles  grief.  In  the  toils  and  responsibilities  of  a 
tedious  and  ungrateful  campaign  the  soldier  found 
comfort.    Work  is  sorrow's  only  remedy. 

After  eighteen  months  spent  on  the  African  Coast 
of  the  Red  Sea  Foulerton  returned  to  England,  his 
military  reputation  much  increased.  The  War  Office, 
still  fumbling  over  schemes  of  Colonial  Defence,  once 
more  made  use  of  him  in  Pall  Mall,  and  for  the  second 
time  London  received  the  distinguished  soldier  with 
the  arms  of  hospitality,  guided  not  a  little  by  the  eyes 
of  curiosity. 

Meanwhile  the  group  of  friends  and  acquaintances 
among  whom  Foulerton  was  best  known  and  most 
liked  was  lazily  conjecturing.  From  the  massed 
curiosity  of  an  inquisitive  world  not  much  is  concealed. 
The  case  awoke  the  interest  of  that  minor  social  phil- 
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osopher,  Mr.  Dick  Clinton.  Without  being  exactly  a 
matchmaker,  he  could  not,  he  said,  help  wondering 
what  the  Colonel  and  Hermia  Lyndon  meant  to  do. 
If  Miss  Lyndon  was  ready  'for  a  second  sentimental 
journey,  he  was  ready  to  bet  six  to  four  the  Colonel 
took  a  ticket.' 

The  preserves  of  his  acquaintances  on  which  Mr. 
Dick  Clinton  poached  had  little  worth  hiding  after  his 
intrusions.  Even  Sir  Harry  Browne  forgot  to  be 
careful  when  his  friend  was  soldiering  abroad.  The 
truth,  or  something  like  it,  often  rises  to  the  surface 
no  one  knows  how,  when  eyes  and  ears  are  straining 
for  it.  Facts  which  a  well-meaning  jury,  a  kindly 
coroner,  and  an  encouraging  press  have  combined  to 
conceal,  leak  out  later  on  when  sympathetic  witnesses 
exchange  opinions.  Before  Foulerton  was  back  again 
in  Pall  Mall,  several  of  his  acquaintances  were  spread- 
ing more  or  less  accurate  variants  of  the  story  of  his 
wife's  death  and  the  causes  leading  up  to  it.  But  for 
Hermia  Lyndon's  care  during  the  Colonel's  absence  it 
might  even  have  reached  Frank  Jervis.  Against  this 
foreseen  risk,  however,  she  had  promised  Foulerton 
that  his  ward  should  be  carefully  protected.  Conse- 
quently, whenever  his  holidays  came  round,  Hermia 
arranged  that  they  should  be  passed  with  her,  remote 
from  gossip-diffusing  danger  centres. 

Encouraged  by  the  sentimentally  inquisitive  Lady 
Gale,  the  sagacious  Mr.  Clinton  investigated  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  Foulerton  and  Hermia  Lyndon. 

'Since  the  inquest,'  he  said,  'Miss  Lyndon's  the 
only  person  to  whom  the  Colonel  has  mentioned  his 
wife's  name.  She  knows  what's  behind  her  death. 
All  the  sympathy  Foulerton  wants  Miss  Lyndon  gives 
him.' 

*  When  a  woman  shares  a  man's  secret — especially  a 
secret  of  that  sort — something's  sure  to  come  of  it,' 
Lady  Gale  remarked. 

'  It  ought  to,'  Mr.  Clinton  answered.  '  Besides  that 
Miss  Lyndon  has  elected  herself  the  boy's  guardian, 
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looks  after  his  wardrobe,  gives  him  tips,  and  discusses 
his  future  in  long  fortnightly  letters  with  the  Colonel. 
What  does  that  mean,  I  should  like  to  know?  Luckily 
Foulerton's  ship  is  due  in  a  fortnight  so  we  shan't  be 
long  left  in  doubt.' 

'  Of  course  she  wants  to  marry  him,'  said  Lady  Gale, 
'  but  I 'm  not  so  sure  about  him.  Besides,  if  it  does 
come  off,  I  shan't  enjoy  it  a  bit.  It's  such  a  con- 
ventional ending ! ' 

'The  world's  a  conventional  place,'  Mr.  Clinton 
philosophised,  'that's  why  it's  so  easy  to  live  in  it.  If 
people  always  did  what  you  never  expected — there 
would  be  no  rules  and  we  should  be  landed  in  anarchy. 
Nothing's  so  dangerous  to  society  as  originality.  If  I 
may  say  so  without  offence,  Lady  Gale,  it  would  soon 
become  a  question  of  Free  Love  and  Domestic  Pro- 
tection, not  of  Tariff  Reform.' 

Lady  Gale  had  heard  a  somewhat  similar  observa- 
tion at  a  Music  Hall  a  few  days  before,  so  she  wisely 
ignored  the  problem. 

'What,'  she  asked,  'does  Mrs.  Murray  think?' 
'  She  thinks  as  I  do  ! ' 
'  She  generally  does,  doesn't  she?' 
'  Always — when    guided    by   reason,'   he  replied. 
'  He 's  just  the  son-in-law  she  wants,  so  she 's  con- 
vinced it  will  come  off.    That's  her  temperament' 

And  when,  a  few  days  later,  Lady  Gale  heard  that 
Miss  Lyndon  had  received  a  telegram  from  the  Colonel 
asking  her  to  meet  his  ship  at  Southampton,  she 
agreed  with  Mrs.  Murray. 

But  the  course  of  events  moved  less  rapidly  than 
the  bystanders  expected.  The  Colonel  spent  several 
months  in  England  and  was  constantly  in  Miss 
Lyndon's  society,  but  no  engagement  was  announced. 
When  he  accepted  an  important  appointment  on  the 
staff  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  and  left 
home  to  take  it  up,  there  was,  so  far  as  Dick  Clinton 
knew,  no  question  of  marriage  between  them. 

'  A  most  cold-blooded  thing ! '  complained  Lady  Gale. 
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Two  months  later,  however,  Dick  Clinton  wrote  to 
her,  inviting  himself  to  lunch  in  order  as  he  said  that 
he  might  comfortably  get  rid  of  an  interesting  piece 
of  news. 

'They've  fixed  it  up  at  last,'  he  said.  *  Hermia 
Lyndon 's  going  out  to  India  to  him.  I  always  knew 
I  was  right ! ' 

'  Why  couldn't  they  be  decently  married  in 
England?'  asked  Lady  Gale,  feeling  aggrieved. 
The  wedding  would  have  amused  her.  The  part 
she  had  played  in  the  first  marriage  seemed  to  give 
her  a  claim  on  the  second. 

'  Why  couldn't  they  ? '  she  repeated. 

'  To  avoid  the  horrors  of  a  marriage  at  home,  Miss 
Lyndon  says,'  he  replied. 

'  Didn't  you  ask  your  friend  Mrs.  Murray  what  her 
daughter  meant? ' 

'  No.  I  was  afraid  she  might  consider  it  a  reflection 
on  herself.' 

Then  Lady  Gale  reflected  a  minute. 

'  Now  I  understand,'  she  said  ;  '  Colonel  Foulerton 
thinks  it  better  to  begin  a  new  life  with  a  new  wife  in 
new  scenes,  away  from  old  ghosts. 

'  I'm  no  judge  of  ghosts — a  bachelor  never  is,  Lady 
Gale.  Do  you  mind  if  I  ask  for  a  little  whisky  and 
seltzer  instead  of  this  claret — poured  out  in  the  excite- 
ment ?  It  suits  me  ever  so  much  better.  Well,  here 's 
luck  to  them  !  For  a  man  who  has  met  so  few  civilised 
women  Foulerton  has  had  a  wider  experience  than  any 
man  I  ever  knew.  The  law  of  compensation  is  always 
working.' 
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